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To  span  the  mighty  Hudson  .  .  .  dream  of  engineers  for  60 
years.  Today  the  magnificent  $60,000,000  George  Washington 
Bridge  is  o  main  thoroughfare  for  two  states.  Over  9  million 
vehicles  cross  its  3,500-foot  river  span  each  year.  Two  lofty 
towers  containing  43,070  tons  of  steelwork  stand  600  feet 
above  the  water;  beauty  and  strength  are  combined  In  high 
sweeping  cables  with  their  105,000  miles  of  steel  wire, 
enough  to  circle  the  earth  four  times  at  the  equator. 


W  YORR 


The  Sun  shines  at  night,  too 


The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  great  city.  Their  influence 
is  felt  all  around  the  clock.  To  attempt  to  do 
a  thorough  job  without  a  big  schedule  in  the 
Sunpapers  is  like  shooting  a  whale  with  a 
pea  shcx)ter. 

Think  big  about  Baltimore.  The  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  country  will  return  first- 
rate  results.  Rspecially  with  the  power  of 
the  Sunpapers  backing  you  up! 


FEDERAL  TAXATION 


A  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal  tax  struaure, 
with  proposals  for  its  revision,  forms  the  leading 
article  in  the  Summer  issue  of  'Xhe  INDEX, 
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This  is  a  little  different  slant  on  the  pulling  power  of  The  Detroit  Times.  For  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Times  is  like  sitting  down  for  a  friendly  chat  about  your  product  or  your 
idea  with  the  people  who  read  the  paper  every  day.  These  are  facts  about  those  people: 


Nearly  throe  out  of  four  workers  and 

eight  out  of  ten  key  executives  in  the  Detroit  area  are  regular  readers  of  The  Times, 
ond  two  out  of  three  subscriber  families  have  The  Times  delivered  to  their  homes 


A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  FASHIONED  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


THE  READING  EAGLE-TIMES 

READING,  PA. 


announces  the  appointment  of 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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DETROIT 

as 
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BOSTON 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Effective  June  15,  1946 
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LOUIS  F.  KEEMLE 


FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN 


Besides  its  accurate  and  full 
running  story  of  the  world’s 
events.  United  Press  delivers  to 
clients  a  diverse  group  of  spe¬ 
cial  features. 

Among  them  are  Fred  0th* 
man’s  fun  from  Washington  and 
elsewhere  . . .  Louis  Keemle’s  in¬ 
formed  and  incisive  comment  on 
world  affairs  .  .  .  Oscar  Fraley’s 
league-leading  sports  column... 
Bob  Musel’s  colorful  human-in¬ 
terest  close-ups  from  London, 
and  Robert  Richards’s  from  New 
York  .  .  .  Jack  Gaver’s  lively 
Broadway  roundup  .  .  .  Virginia 
MacPherson’s  sparkling  Holly¬ 
wood  report  .  .  .  Barbara  Bund- 
schu’s  knowing  and  smartly 
written  fashion  news. 

All  these  are  features  which 
match  the  popularity  of  the  best 
of  their  syndicated  counterparts. 
Yet  they’re  all  included  with 
U.  P.’s  general  news  report— 
play-winning,applause-winning 
accessories  to  “the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest 
news.’’ 


OSCAR  FRALEY 


VIRGINIA  MACPHERSON 


JACK  GAVER 


ROBERT  MUSEL 


ROBERT  RICHARDS 
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When  women  speak 
their  minds  about 
The  New  York  Times., 


nhen  women  speak  their  minds  .  .  . 
business  men  are  interested. 

Because  women  make  up  an  important  market- 
the  home  market. 

The  New  York  Times  is  read 

by  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  women 

in  the  country. 

Women  who  have  more  money  to  spend  . . . 
who  set  styles . . . 

whose  purchases  spark  buying  power 
into  motion  everywhere. 

Their  responsive  attitude 
toward  The  New  York  Times 
is  a  cash  register  bell-ringer 
for  odvertisers. 


Simi^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Ameriso 
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ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


NAEA  Endorses  New  Code, 
Hits  ‘Dog -Eat -Dog  Selling 


New  York  Convention  Reelects  Drew 
As  President;  Egon,  Monzer  Named 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


SEVERAL  healthy-looking 
seeds  planted  and  watered 
last  April  at  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion’s  "grass  roots"  convention 
in  Nashville  sprouted  this  week 
in  the  annual  summer  meeting 
in  New  York  City. 

Sticking  closely  to  business  at 
the  three-day  convention  in  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  the  member¬ 
ship  considered  a  number  of  re¬ 
solutions  that  may  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  future  newspaper 
advertising  practice;  received  a 
prospectus  of  the  soon-to-be- 
published  “Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives'  Handbook”: 
set  itself  on  the  road  toward 
development  of  standardized 
market  research;  heard  talks  by 
outstanding  newspaper  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  advertising. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  Robert  K. 
Drew,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  First  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Samuel  G. 
Howard  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  &  Tribune,  is  James  W. 
Egan,  advertising  director  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Harold  V.  Man- 
zer,  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  was  named  second 
vicepresident,  a  post  formerly 
held  by  Don  Bernard  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post. 
Directors  Named 
Directors  elected  for  terms 
ending  June.  1949  are:  Mr. 
Howard;  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star;  Sam  R.  Bloom. 
Delias  ( Tex. )  Times-Herald; 
Rodney  E.  Defenbaugh,  Jack- 
son  ( Miss. )  Clarion-Ledger. 
Two-year  directorship  was  voted 
to  Mr.  Bernard,  and  James  A. 
Doyle  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Netrs  is  director  for  the  term 
expiring  June.  1947. 

All  officers  and  directors  were 
elected  unanimously. 

Evidences  of  progress  made 
since  the  NAEA’s  last  conven¬ 
tion  were  particularly  abundant 
at  the  business  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  reports  and 
resolutions  presented  by  com¬ 
mittees. 

Relations  with  agencies,  still 
admitted  to  be  short  of  ideal, 
were  reported  considerably  im¬ 
proved  by  C.  E.  McKittrick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'  Mr.  McKittrick,  who  has  suc- 
j  ceeded  Mr.  Egan  as  chairman 

L' 


of  the  agency  relations  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  expressed  to  his  group  its 
willingness  to  consider  any 
"constructive  recommendations” 
on  agency  practices  that  pre¬ 
sent  difficulties  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  solicits  a  similar  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  said. 

In  the  matter  of  mat  shrink¬ 
age,  for  example,  the  commit¬ 
tee  noted  an  NAEA  resolution 
for  standardization  made  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  AAAA. 
The  AAAA,  did  not  suggest  a 
solution,  it  was  emphasiz^,  but 
merely  asked  that  a  standard 
rule  be  adopted. 

As  presented  by  Mr.  Finn, 
chairman  of  the  mat  shrinkage 
committee,  the  resolution  reads: 

Mat  Shrinkage  Rule 

"In  the  interest  of  standard¬ 
ization,  and,  to  reduce  the  de¬ 
tails  of  checking  measurements 
and  billing  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers,  agencies,  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
following  standard  of  practice 
be  adopted  among  newspapers 
and  be  inserted  in  rate  cards. 

■  The  advertiser  and' or  agen¬ 
cy  shall  designate  the  width  in 
columns  and  exact  depth,  in 
which  case  the  newspaper 
agrees  to  publish  and  bill  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  exact  space  or¬ 
dered.'  ” 


This  resolution,  one  of  many 
presented  on  Wednesday  by  the 
various  committee,  was  the  only 
one  that  aroused  discussion, 
chiefly  because  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  language  used. 
Mr.  Finn  emphasized,  in  ex¬ 
planation,  that  the  rule  would 
afford,  prior  to  publication,  an 
exact  determination  of  the  space 
to  be  used  and  charged  for  in 
any  advertising. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
without  dissent. 

Don  U.  Bridge  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  presented  a  pro¬ 
posed  Code  of  Ethics  for  the 
new.spaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  Written  by  Henry  W. 
Manz  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
former  NAEA  president,  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  principles  of  previ¬ 
ous  codes  with  additions  and 
alterations  necessitated  by 
changed  conditions. 

It  provides: 

1.  Protection  of  the  reader 
against  “false,  fraudulent,  mis¬ 
leading  and  objectionable"  ad¬ 
vertising. 

2.  Acceptance  of  advertising 
from  “any  and  all  honest,  fair- 
minded,  legitimate  advertisers, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  ’ 
and  aid  to  them  in  obtaining 
utmost  benefit  from  their  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

,3.  Establishment  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  scale  of  rates;  a  rate 
card  open  to  all  advertisers. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  “gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  standard  rules 
governing  the  application  or  re¬ 
tail  and  general  rates.” 

5.  Resistance  of  the  efforts  of 
any  advertiser  to  use  his  linage 
as  a  weapon  to  influence  edi¬ 
torial  or  news  policies  of  the 
paper. 


Lyman  Worthington,  left,  sales 
manager  oi  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  and  Joseph  Braun, 
media  director  oi  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  at  NAEA  reception. 


Surprise!  The  expression  on  Karl 
Klincheck,  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  writes  the  caption  ior  the 
E.  &  P.  photographer.  At  right 
is  Harold  Goldman,  New  York 
Sun. 


You  don't  need  your  spectacles  to  see  that  everyone  here  is  having 
a  good  time,  during  a  moment  of  relaxation  at  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion:  Left  to  right,  Albert  Hulme,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post*  H.  P. 
Diehl,  Montreal  Le  Canada;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor; 
V.  L.  Bremer,  Lorain  (O.)  Journal;  T.  H.  Kay,  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Record;  A.  W.  DeClerque,  New  York  representative  ior  Canadian 
newspapers;  William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star,  past  president  oi  NAEA; 
and  A.  H.  Kuch,  Dan  Carroll  representative  firm. 


6.  Education  of  the  sales  staff 
in  the  fundamentals  of  good 
advertising  and  the  advantages 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  medium. 

7.  Aggressive  but  clean  sell¬ 
ing  of  space,  both  nationally  and 
locally,  without  unfair  dispar¬ 
agement  of  competing  news¬ 
papers  or  other  media. 

8.  Encouragement  of  initia¬ 
tive  on  the  part  of  the  sales 
staff;  discouragement  of  “over¬ 
selling”:  discouragement  of  any 
effort  to  sell  space  by  unsound, 
“tricky”  methods. 

9.  Efforts  to  have  advertisers 
improve  the  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  copy  and  art¬ 
work,  and  to  have  the  news¬ 
paper  improve  the  typography 
and  printing. 

10.  Keeping  the  newspaper 
alert  to  trends  in  research  and 
other  developments  in  the  field: 
furnishing  to  advertisers  all  in¬ 
formation  possible  regarding  the 
newspaper’s  market. 

Unanimous  approval  was 
given  also  to  this  resolution, 
as  well  as  to  endorsement  of  the 
statement  of  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples  by  the  Advertising  Fede¬ 
ration  of  America,  and  re-en- 
dorsement  of  the  NAEA’s 
definition  of  general  and  retail 
advertising,  and  merchandising 
standards  of  practice. 

Recognizing  recent  criticisms 
of  newspaper  selling  methods, 
particularly  as  reported  in  the 
Harvard  study  “National  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Newspapers”  (E&P, 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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Newsmen  Off  to  Bikini 
Aboard  The  Big  Apple 
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they  were  transferred  immedi-  news  bulletins.  The  broadcast- 
ately  to  this  ship.  They  were  ing  ship  has  not  been  announre.i 
joined  there  by  77  other  press,  but  it  will  be  under  the  direr- 
radio  and  magazine  reporters  tion  of  Comdr.  Don  Thomipson 
who  had  traveled  various  routes  formerly  of  NBC. 
of  their  owm  from  all  sections  After  we  leave  Honolulu.  .Tune 
of  the  country.  20.  the  Army  and  Navy  infor- 

No  Fanfare,  No  Send-Off  mation  .specialists  will  get  down 

The  atomic  nress  corns  <iailed  business  with  an  orientatin  ' 
o  sailed  course.  Attendance  will  be  vol- 

_ _ _ _ 1  untary.  fcvery  morning  there 

rive  or  six  other  correspond-  „,;ii  „„  . 

_ will  be  a  lecture  on  some  pha^<' 

J  the  operation.  Lt.  Col.  John 

In  Honoion?^  i^n  Vaiice.  Yalo  profe.ssor  of  cherr- 
^  nro.  ‘'’‘'•y.  who  was  associated  wi‘h 

iompieS'to  fis.  SdinTiS 

_ _ _ _ _  ture  on  simplified  .science 

foreign  newspapermen.  . 

Five  correspondents  on  the  Daily  Lectures 

.special  train  are  enroute  by  air  Other  talks  will  have  to  do 
to  Kwajalein  from  where  they  with  meteorology,  oceanogra- 
wili  cover  the  bomb  story.  phy,  air  operation  at  the  test 

There  was  no  fanfare  and  no  etc.  Lt.  Col.  J.  F  Movnahan 
sendoff  for  the  Appalachian —  Army  press  representative  on 
"The  Big  Apple"  in  naval  cir-  the  special  train  who  was  far¬ 
cies — at  Oakland.  Its  departure  merly  on  the  Netimrk  ( N.  .1.  < 
was  quiet  and  efficiently  com-  News  and  during  the  war  was 
pleted  much  in  the  manner  of  liaison  officer  between  the  War 
the  special  train  operation.  Few  Department  and  the  Office  of 
if  any  people  outside  of  the  Censorship  on  the  Manhattan 
press  or  military  services  knew  Project,  will  talk  on  the  de- 
the  destination  of  these  men.  velopment  of  the  A-bomb. 

For  six  days,  the  Appalach-  Comdr.  L.  V.  Julihn.  Navy  press 
ian's  voyage  will  be  a  pleasure  officer  on  the  train,  will  talk  on 
cruise  for  the  correspondents  as  naval  ship  architecture, 
nearly  as  the  Navy  can  make  Afternoons  will  be  devoted  to 
it.  There  will  be  slightly  discussion  groups  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Windup  of  this  orienta¬ 
tion  will  be  a  press  conference 
at  Kwajalein.  .Tune  28,  at  which 
the  names  of  the  crew  members 
selected  to  drop  the  bomb  in 
this  experiment  will  be  released 
At  the  present,  four  crews  are 
competing  for  the  honor. 

Capt.  Fitzhugh  Lee  is  the  American  newsmen's  dis- 
Navy  publication  information  patches  from  Paris  get  into  the 
officer  in  charge  on  the  Ap-  hands  of  French  journalists  even 
palachian.  He  is  a  former  car-  before  they  are  published  in 
rier  commander  who  succeeded  fbe  U.S.,  Harold  Callender  of  the 
Rear  Admiral  Harold  Miller.  New  York  Times  charged  in  a 
present  Navy  Public  Relatiofls  story  this  week. 

Chief  as  head  of  the  Navy’s  pub-  All  copy  filed  for  wireless 
lie  information  section  at  Guam,  transmission  by  U.S.  correspond- 
Capt.  Lee  organized  the  Jap  sur-  ents  is  recorded  by  an  intelli- 
render  ceremony  arrangements  gence  agency  of  the  French 
on  the  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Government,  Callender  said,  and 
•  many  duplicates  are  made.  He 

..  • .  .  cited  an  instance  of  a  story  he 

IM''  i*tCIXlinUin  had  v/ritten  May  20  for  the  June 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  2  edition  of  the  New  York 
has  not  placed  a  maximum  limit  Times  Magazine.  The  article 
of  400  lines  on  national  ad  copy,  was  published  in  France  on 
as  reported  here  last  week.  “We  May  21. 

have  requested  smaller  copy  on  Callender  said  formal  protests 
some  schedules.”  the  Record  had  been  made  to  government 
states,  “but  we  have  not  set  a  officials,  violation  of  property 
maximum.  We  will  continue  to  rights  and  infringement  of  free- 
accept  space  from  regular  ac-  dom  of  the  press  being  con- 
counts  on  the  same  basis  as  dur-  tended,  but  no  action  has  been 
ing  the  past  six  months."  taken. 


The  “Apple”  oi  newsmen's  eyes,  the  USS  Appalachian  lies  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif,  pierside  waiting  for  reporters  who  will  cover  the  atomic 
bomb  tests  off  Bikini.  Some  provisions  are  seen  in  foreground 


CALEfIDAR 

June  17-20 — Internationil 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
convention,  Neil  House,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

June  17-20 — National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  convention,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  20-22 — Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn,  and 
Texas  Press  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  White-Plaa 
Hotel  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

June  20-22— National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertising  Asm., 
conference.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

June  21-22— Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear 
hart.  Oregon. 

June  21-22— Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
conference  on  display  adver¬ 
tising,  Penn  -  Harris  Hotel. 
Harrisburg. 

June  21-23  — Nations 
Headliners’  Club,  13th  annual 
meeting.  Convention  Hall. 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  14 

Books  in  Review  34 

Bright  Idecu  48 

Cartoons  13 

Circulation  .  40 

Editorial  .  42 

Employe  Relotions  50 

New  Business .  54 

(Obituary  . . .  73 

Party  Line  .  16 

Personals  .  43 

Photography  .  60 

Promotion  .  48 

Radio  58 

Shop  Talk  .  76 

Short  Takes  .  30 

Syndicates  26 

Any  article  ap|>carinK  In  thU  pub¬ 

lication  ma>  be  reproduced  pruviiled 
acfcaowledirniefit  In  made  of  tbe  Rditor 

A  PublUher  copyright  and  the  date  of 

iNNue. 


Committee  Adopts  First 
Press  Institute  Program 

Advisory  Group  Sets  Tentative 
Prospectus  For  API  Seminars 


A  TENTATIVE  prospectus  of  II. 

topics  for  discussion  and  dates 
for  the  first  annual  ( Winter, 
1M6-Spring,  1947)  seminars  of 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
opening  in  September,  was 
adopted  by  the  Institute’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  during  a  two- 
day  meeting  this  week  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

The  program  will  be  mailed 
out  this  month  to  publishers, 
managing  editors  and  city  edi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  of  around 
20.000  daily  circulation  and  over. 

First  serious  effort  in  the 
American  daily  newspaper  field 
to  bring  together  groups  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men  of  all  categories 
from  around  the  country  to  give 
one  another  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge,  the  seminars  will 
discuss  not  only  various  edi¬ 
torial  techniques  but  also  the 
social,  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  day. 

Six  Seminars  Planned 
In  the  first  year  of  operation 
there  will  be  six  seminars,  each 
attended  by  25  men  of  similar 
interests.  The  seminars  will  be 
of  varied  length  but  none  will 
last  more  than  four  weeks. 

Opening  day  of  the  sessions 
has  been  set  as  Sept.  30  and  the 
seminars  will  wind  up  May  23 
1947,  according  to  the  tentative 
schedule. 

The  prospectus  calls  for  ses¬ 
sions  of  three  weeks  each  for 
managing  editors  and  news  edi¬ 
tors;  city  editors;  city  hall  re¬ 
porters;  and  general  reporters, 
while  editorial  writers  are 
scheduled  for  four  weeks  and 
picture  editors  for  two  weeks. 

Fee  for  attending  the  seminars 
has  beeti  set  at  $180  a  week, 
which  will  cover  all  charges,  in¬ 
cluding  room  and  meals. 

Here  is  the  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  be  amended: 

I-  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors 

tiirkk  w  keks 

Monday,  .Septcmlx-r  30.  1946,  to 

Friday,  Oclobrr  18.  1946,  iiiclii- 
Kivr 

Sultjrcts  fi,r  discii.s>iuii:  Thr  newsiia- 
P”*  rrlatiun  to  civic  plaiiiiiiiK  and  the 
onurr  of  tlic  cuinnuinity;  iirwiipaper 
truMdcs  for  civic  ini|irovcmrnt ;  the 
^utioii  of  iirwspi'iiers  to  cliaritalile  or- 
mnuatiotis  and  other  groups  of  a  serv- 
I”  ij '*racter  :  thr  newspaper  and  the 
wm  of  science:  coverage  of  labor 
M»s;  coverage  of  news  which  (directly 
^ndirectly)  concerns  race  or  religion; 

.'•'•crest  in  various  types  of  news: 
cai,abdity  of  news  stories;  relations  of 
•^sspapers  and  wire  services;  relations 
’’C'si'aiiers  .and  picture  services;  news 
.'J*  '"fcrprrtation;  relations  of  edi- 
‘•ltd  composing  rooms  (with 
'■'•'pnasis  on  avoiding  overset ) :  news 
room  supervision  of  coiiy:  standards  to 
»  used  in  hiring  employes;  newspa|>er 
c  ‘j  •'cwsiMiier  libraries;  tir.-ictical 
"•c^bods  of  avoiding  libel:  facsimile  re- 
Productio";  radio  as  an  ally  and  as  a 
Omi'etiior. 


City  Editors 
THKEi;  WEEK.S 
.Monday.  October  3.'<.  1946.  to  Kii 
d;i.v,  November  15,  1946,  inclusive. 

(  bate  to  Ik-  changed  li.  caiisi  pres¬ 
ent  schedule  covers  I'.leetioti  l)iy.) 

.Subjects  for  discussion:  ()i gatiuation 
of  the  work  of  a  city  editor;  how  to 
cuicratc  news  ami  feature  id.as;  the 
fniietional  city  desk;  work  with  ]»ictnre 
editors  atiii  photographers :  ne»si>a|ier  li- 
‘iriics;  pr.'ictical  methods  of  avoiding 
tib.l;  w;ilkie  talkies  ;tiid  other  iiio.lerii 

■  li  Is  to  reporting:  city  desk  |Kilicy  in 
Illation  to  the  policy  of  a  ncwsitaper: 
iiewspatvi  crusadcs  for  civic  iinprovt- 
nu-tit;  the  relations  of  newsjii|eis  to 
cl  ritahle  organiititions  and  other 
groups  of  a  service  char.actct  :  the  iiews- 
1  .1  cr  and  the  world  of  science;  eover.age 

■  f  labor  news:  coverage  of  tuws  whieli 
(  irectly  or  indirectly)  laiiici-riis  race 
"r  religion;  public  interest  in  varions 
t\pcs  of  news:  read  iJiilitv  of  news 
stories;  nevvs|>aper  ethics;  the  relation 
of  local  tiews  to  initiotial  at  d  world 
le.  ws. 

III.  Picture  Editors 
TWO  WEEKS 

Monday.  December  9,  1946,  to  I'li- 
day,  December  30.  1946.  ineln- 

sivc.  (Date  to  Ik-  changed.) 

.Subjects  for  discussion;  Selection  of 
lihotographs  .iiiil  basic  reasons  which 
shonhl  govern  selection;  croptiing  of 
prints  to  conhttc  re|»roiliiction  to  what 
interests  iiewspiper  readers;  the  art  ot 
eoniiKisitioii  in  relation  to  crojiping;  at¬ 
tracting  tittention  of  readers  with  siiiK-- 
rior  cai’tions;  the  relation  of  picture  edi 
tors'  to  engraving  and  to  the  limitations 
on  repriHliiction ;  equipnient  for  |)hotog- 
raphrrs,  devcloi>ers,  printers  and  re¬ 
touchers;  assignment  and  training  of 
|ihotogra)iliers :  relations  of  the  picture 
editor  and  the  |*hoto  services;  the  pie 
tore  story  as  develoiK-d  by  iiatioiial  nitig- 
aziiies;  pictures  for  Sumlay  magazine 
and  fr.-ttnre  sections;  one  man  photis 
engraving  departments;  color  iihotogr.i- 
phy:  |■ort;)hlc  lamps;  wire  and  radio 
photos. 

IV.  Editorial  Writers 
FOUR  WEEKS 

Monday,  January  30,  1947,  to  Fri¬ 
day,  February  14,  1947,  inclu¬ 

sive. 

Subjects  fur  discussion:  In  this  semi 
liar  a  week  will  Ik-  devoted  to  material 
on  methods  of  eilitorial  writing  and 
three  weeks  to  a  major  area  of  interest 
ill  world  iKjlities,  in  all  proliahility 
.Soviet  Russia.  The  sessions  on  melh- 
o  Is  will  include  discussion  of  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  eilitorial  writ¬ 


ing;  writing  tecliniiiiue  for  the  editorial 
,-a,se;  selection  of  subjects;  -ajurees  of 
i.i.orination;  the  editorial  versus  the 
loliimn;  the  views  of  U riding  editors  of 
lia;  ITS  of  varied  types  on  the  liandling 
of  editorial  nige  material,  including  let- 
lers,  special  articles,  cartoons,  rcpiints. 
rile  sessions  on  Soviet  Russia  will  iip 
elude  discussions  of  the  broad  picture  of 
Riisso-.\nierican  relations;  the  Ixisic  al¬ 
titudes  of  Russia  ill  interiiational  attairs; 
the  attitudes  of  Russia  in  the  Orient, 
•Near  and  .MiddI-  Faisi.  Ilalkatis,  Latin 
.\iiierica.  and  W'l  si.-rii  I'inrope;  Russia 
.Old  the  fiiited  .Nations;  the  relation  of 
Russia  to  the  world  l.ihor  movement  and 
to  the  .\inerieaii  Communist  Party;  stra¬ 
tegic  considerations  in  negotiations  with 
tile  Russians;  the  Riissi.in  revolution;  de- 
vi  lopineiit  of  Russia  sinei-  tin-  revolii 
'i'lTt;  the  coiitlict  lu-tweeii  li-nd.'disni  and 
Comtiiniiism  in  some  .areas  along  Russia’s 
li  rders:  Russia  and  niigion;  what  for- 
■igri  corresiiondents  think  of  Rnssi;!;  the 
nature  of  life  in  Russia  today. 

V.  City  Hall  Reporters 
THREE  WEEKS 

Mi.mlay,  .March  10,  1947.  to  Eriday. 

March  38,  1947,  inclusive. 

.Subjects  for  iliseiission :  .Mnnici|>al  jhiI 
ities;  how  to  w;ilch  for  dishonesty  in 
lily  goveriiinenl :  inniiicipal  tinaiice;  city 
'•l.intiiiig  and  its  relation  to  public  wel¬ 
fare:  housing;  recreation;  lalKir  relations 
.  f  municipalities:  civil  service;  city  man 
■  gers;  jirirks  and  idaygroiinds;  highways 
a-iil  streets;  garbage  collection;  sewage 
dis|K)sal:  niiiniciinl  transit  systems;  pub¬ 
lic  versus  private  ownership;  public 
works;  hospitals  and  medical  care:  iKilice 
;itid  crime  prevention ;  the  relation  of 
nuiniciiKil  authorities  to  strikes  in  indns- 
t-v;  race  riots  ami  other  racial  problems 
of  ninnicip'dilics :  the  relation  of  cities 
to  veterans'  problems;  means  of  devel 
ooing  sourres  of  information  on  munic- 
■'lal  affairs. 

VI.  General  Reporters 
THREE  WEEKS 

.Monday,  .May  5,  1947.  to  Friday, 
May  23,  1947,  inclusive. 

.Siihject.s  for  discussion;  Public  interest 
ill  various  types  of  news;  readability  of 
iiew.s  stories;  how  to  organize  a  news 
story;  methsKls  of  covering  news  stories 
(esiKcially  techniques  in  interviewing); 
lisychology  for  the  reporter;  the  reforter 
versus  the  copy  desk;  the  qualities  that 
make  Uith  first  rate  ;ind  mediocre  re- 
IKirters.  ciKjperation  with  photographers; 
methods  of  condensation  of  news  writers; 
developing  news  out  of  the  routine;  the 
feature  and  the  frivolous  story;  the  dis- 
tinctiiKi  between  news  and  iiiterprelation ; 
how  to  use  a  newsiwiier  library:  the 
methmis  to  be  employed  in  handling  with 
gornl  results  news  concerning  race-  and 
religion,  lalsir,  medicine,  ediiealioti.  and 
crime. 

Floyd  Taylor.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  editorial  writer  and 


rio'/d  Taylor,  standing,  director 
of  (ho  Institute,  coniers  with  Alex- 
andor  F.  lones,  left,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  ol  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
and  M.  H.  Williams,  executive 
editor  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette. 


Dwight  S.  Perrin,  left,  managing 
editor  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  and  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer.  managing  editor  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  at  API 
conference. 

API  director,  and  Claude  dagger. 
API  assistant  director  on  leave 
from  the  Associated  Press,  now 
are  selecting  news  and  picture 
executives  as  well  as  news  spe¬ 
cialists  in  all  fields  who  will  be 
invited  as  discussion  leaders. 

In  addition,  experts  in  their 
various  lines  will  be  called  in  to 
discuss  their  specialties  before 
the  seminars.  An  informal  at¬ 
mosphere  will  prevail  at  all  ses¬ 
sions. 

Each  seminar  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  daily.  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and 
from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  some  evening 
sessions,  but  weekends  will  be 
free  of  any  formal  or  required 
Institute  proceedings. 

Seek  Nominations 

The  Committee  called  on  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  to  nominate 
men  to  attend  seminars.  Ap¬ 
pointees  will  be  admitted  only 
for  a  complete  seminar.  lasting 
two,  three  or  four  weeks. 

There  is  no  academic  require¬ 
ment  for  admission.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  college  de¬ 
gree  or  any  other  formal  proof 
of  education. 

Only  requirements  are  five 
years’  experience  on  daily  news- 
oapers  and  nomination  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  (or  other  principal  exec¬ 
utive  )  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
applicant  is  employed. 

Such  a  nomination  is  to  be 
made  with  the  understanding 
that  the  paper  will  pay  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  fee  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  opening  of  the 
seminar. 

Applications  are  welcomed 
from  all  newspapers  and  there 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


DiDcussing  the  program  ior  the  American  Pres*  Institute:  Left  to 
right.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  oi  Columbia  University;  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher.  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin:  and 
Claude  A.  Jagger.  AP,  associate  director  oi  the  Iiurtitute. 


editor  a  PUILISHIR  for  Jbm  18, 


‘Serve  Readers  First’, 
Copley  Newsprint  Plan 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AURORA.  III. — If  strikes  and 
other  tieups  continue.  Copley 
Newspapers  will  conserve  news¬ 
print  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
all  advertising  in  order  to  serve 
their  readers. 

"We  will  reduce  our  papers 
to  four-page  sheets."  declared 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  82-year-old 
chairman  of  Copley  Press.  Inc., 
representing  a  group  of  Illinois 
and  California  newspapers. 

"Our  readers  come  first,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  free  press  in  this  country 
during  these  troubled  times,  and 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,"  said  Col.  Copley. 
"After  all,  what  have  we  to  of¬ 
fer  advertisers  except  complete 
coverage  in  our  markets,  which 
is  represented  by  readers?” 

Face  Crucial  Deciaions 
As  a  newspaper  executive 
with  15  dailies.  Col.  Copley's 
main  concern  is  to  conserve 
newspri.nt  so  as  to  keep  the 
readers  of  his  newspapers  ade¬ 
quately  informed.  He  feels  that 
as  a  nation,  this  country  is  fac¬ 
ing  the  most  crucial  decisions 
since  the  election  year  of  1860. 

In  Congress  from  1910  to  1923. 
he  championed  progressive  leg¬ 
islation.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
introduce  an  anti-child  labor 
bill  into  the  House.  This  bill 
was  defeated  in  1913.  So  he  can¬ 
not  be  classed  as  a  reactionary. 

Cites  Inflationary  Factors 
"The  inflation  threat  in  this 
country  is  infinitely  worse  today 
than  it  was  in  the  '20's."  he  said, 
referring  to  the  275  billion  dol¬ 
lar  debt.  "You  can  divide  up 
the  debt,  but  you  can't  hide  it," 
he  remarked. 

What  this  country  needs  is 
sustained  production  in  the 
heavy  industries,  coupled  with 
building  of  homes  and  wide¬ 
spread  employment,  rather  than 
strikes,  work  stoppage  and  in¬ 
flationary  incomes,  he  asserted. 
"We  must  also  be  on  guard 
against  gambling  in  the  stock 
market." 

Col.  Copley,  who  has  been  a 
successful  operator  of  public 
utilities  as  well  as  newspapers, 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  com- 


Benton  to  Meet 
With  ASNE  Group 

A  special  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Elditors  studying  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  United  States  news  by 
the  State  Department  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  meeting  June  21-22 
with  Wiliam  Benton,  assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Nat  R.  Howard,  editor,  Clewe- 
land  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  the  group  would 
seek  evidence  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  official  newscasts. 
The  committee  plans  to  meet  in 
New  York  after  the  conference 
with  Mr.  Benton. 


petitive  system.  "Competition." 
he  said,  "makes  men.  .society 
and  civilization  stronger" 

Schooled  in  the  public  util¬ 
ity  field.  Col.  Copley  looks  upon 
his  newspapers  as  being  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munties  they  serve.  He  is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  late  Adolph 
Ochs  and  the  New  York  Times, 
being  a  strong  advocate  himself 
of  "impartial  journalism." 

Except  for  his  Son  Diego 
•  Calif,  i  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  which  have  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  Son  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal.  all  of  Col.  Copley's  papers 
are  published  in  one-paper 
towns.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however,  in  years  past.  All  of 
his  Illinois  dailies  had  competi¬ 
tion  in  former  years,  but  such 
competition  has  since  been  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Col.  Copley  insists  that  his 
papers  be  conducted  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  printing  all  the 
local  news  of  consequence,  re¬ 
gardless  of  politics  or  person¬ 
alities  involved.  His  papers  take 
sides  editorially  only  when  a 
question  of  local  public  welfare 
is  imminent.  The  columns  of 
his  papers  are  always  open  for 
local  expression  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

No  'Must'  Editorials 

“I  have  but  one  general  policy 
for  all  my  papers,”  he  said.  “It 
is  simply  'play  the  game  on  the 
.square.'  We  absolutely  have  no 
political  axes  to  grind.  Not  one 
of  my  papers  has  ever  asked  a 
thing  of  a  public  official." 

Nor  are  there  any  “must"  edi¬ 
torials  from  Col.  Copley.  Each 
of  his  papers  has  its  own  per¬ 
sonality  as  reflected  by  the  local 
editor  and  publisher,  who,  in 
turn,  understand  the  general 
policy. 

Col.  Cooley  was  born  in  Knox 
County.  Ill..  Oct.  25.  1864.  He 
later  attended  Aurora  public 
.schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1887.  Two 
years  later  he  completed  his  law 
training  at  Union  College  of 
Law.  Chicago.  At  the  age  of  25 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aurora  Gas  and 
Light  Co. 

By  1905  the  Aurora  company 
had  absorbed  several  other  utili¬ 
ties  and  had  become  the  West¬ 
ern  United  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  with  Col.  Copley  as  pres¬ 
ident.  This  expansion  contin¬ 
ued  until  by  1917  the  Western 
United  was  serving  six  counties 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Copley 
sold  his  utilities  to  the  Insull  in¬ 
terests  in  the  early  ’30's  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  field. 

He  purchased  his  first  newspa¬ 
per — the  old  Aurora  Beacon — 
in  1905.  The  daily  then  had 
1,100  circulation.  Today,  the 
Beacon-News  has  more  than  25.- 
000  daily  circulation  and  will 
observe  its  100th  anniversary  in 
September.  His  other  Illinois 
newspapers  include  the  Elgin 
Courier  -  News,  Joliet  Herald- 


Col.  Ira  C.  Copley 

News.  Springfield  State  Journal 
and  Register.  The  latter  two 
dailies  are  both  over  100  years 
old. 

Outside  San  Diego.  Col.  Cop¬ 
ley's  California  papers  include 
a  group  of  small  dailies  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  This  group  is 
managed  separately  from  the  Il¬ 
linois  and  San  Diego  dailies  and 
is  known  as  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  include:  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  Culver  City  Star- 
News,  Glendale  News-Press, 
Monrovia  News  -  Post,  Redondo 
Daily  Breeze,  Burbank  News- 
Press,  Eagle  Rock  News-Press, 
Hermosa  Daily  Breeze,  and  Ven¬ 
ice  Evening  Vanguard.  In  addi- 
dition.  the  company  owns  60% 
of  the  capital  stock  of  San  Pedro 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co., 
owners  of  the  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot. 

A.  W.  Shipton.  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Springfield  State 
Journal,  is  now  president  of 
Copley  Pre.ss.  Clark  F.  Waite  is 
president  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Also  associated  with  Col.  Cop¬ 
ley  are  his  two  sons,  James,  for¬ 
mer  Navy  officer,  now  first  vice- 
president  of  Copley  Press,  and 
William,  who  served  with  the 
Army  overseas  and  is  now  a 
roving  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  papers. 

■ 

Baylor  U.  to  Expand 
Journalism  Courses 

Waco,  Tex.  —  A  revised  and 
expanded  journalism  program  at 
Baylor  University  here  will  be 
installed  next  fall  with  21 
courses  to  be  offered  b.y  a  staff 
of  three  men,  E.  L.  Callihan, 
journalism  department  chair¬ 
man,  announced. 

New  "Lab"  Planned 

Pat  Taggart,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune 
and  Times-Herald,  will  teach  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advanced  reporting 
students  will  work  on  the  Waco 
papers  and  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Texas  newspapers 
will  be  brought  in  as  special 
lecturers.  A  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  will  be  re¬ 
opened  for  a  revived  program 
in  "camera  journalism." 


In  Straits,  PM 
Asks  Readers 
For  Their  Aid 


Under  a  three-point  progran, 
PM  is  appealing  to  its  reackta. 
to  get  100,000  more  readers  far 
the  paper  because  it  has  beae 
operating  under  a  deficit. 

Selecting  June  18.  sixth  aW 
niversary  of  the  paper,  for  im 
appeal.  PM  is  sending  out  a  IM 
page  broadside  to  its  165.oj|| 
readers  asking  their  aid.  Just 7 
year  ago,  the  paper  had  cd 
eluded  a  solid  year  of  makiS 
money.  The  new  crisis  startil 
this  year.  ~ 

PM  needs  additional  inconi^ 
the  prospectus  .says,  because  it 
wants  to  meet  its  present  deficit: 
wants  to  purchase  additional 
services  for  the  paper,  and 
wants  to  "finance  its  journalistk 
crusades.” 


Cost  Field  Over  $4  Million 

PM  has  cost  Marshall  Field 
$4,318,000  since  its  inception  io 
June.  1940,  the  broadside  re¬ 
veals.  In  addition,  today's  PM 
readers  contribute  $57,000  a 
week  through  their  purchase  of 
the  paper,  while  PM  gets  only  a 
little  over  $40,000  of  that  sum. 

"It  costs  more  than  $40,000  a 
week  to  produce  PM  now — so 
wc  draw  from  our  little  bank 
balance  and  we  call  for  more 
readers.”  the  prospectus  says. 

The  prospectus  notes  the  man¬ 
agement  considered  four  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  pulling  itself  out 
of  the  red,  and  rejected  three. 

It  decided  against  cutting  pro¬ 
duction  costs  because  that  would 
depreciate  the  paper.  It  vetoed 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  paper 
because  PM  is  currently  crusad¬ 
ing  to  keep  prices  down.  It  de¬ 
cided  not  to  abandon  its  policy 
of  refusing  revenue  -  producing 
advertising  for  the  following 
reason : 

"PM's  editors  don't  want  to 
become  advertising  salesmen— 
they  want  to  stay  editors,  your 
editors.” 

The  prospectus  says  that  PM 
can  break  even  with  consider 
ably  fewer  than  100,000  readers 
— “but  PM  wants  that  many 
more  so  that  it  can  keep  driving 
ahead.  With  still  more  than 
100.000  new  readers,  a  chain  (rf 
PM  papers  in  other  cities  is 
possible.” 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
prospectus,  Ralph  Ingersoll.  PM 
editor,  says: 

“Those  who  wish  us  ill  for 
tune  say  bluntly:  'Sooner  or 
later  it  has  to  come  —  PM  is 
bound  to  go  under.'  This  is 
quite  true — if  PM's  friends  Id 
it  happen.  It  is  quite  untrue— 
if  they  will  get  behind  us.  for  it 
takes  little  more  circulation 
than  we  have  already  to  sup¬ 
port  our  modest  operations. 

“If  PM  goes  under  it  will  b« 
one  more  war  casualty — and  the 
world  will  still  need  some  paper 
impractical  enough  to  y«|f 
bloody  murder  at  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  injustice.” 


Raises  National  Rate 

The  Janesville  (Wls. )  GaztM 
is  raising  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate,  effective  July  1. 
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FmST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  REUTERS'  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  IN  SESSION 

Editor  &  Publisher  presents  the  only  picture  that  has  been  token  oi  the  Board  oi  Reuters,  Ltd.  In  the  chair,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  lacing 
camera  is  H.  G,  Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the  Doily  Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.  Following,  to  his  left,  are:  Viscount  Rothermere  chairman  of 
Amecioted  Newspapers  Ltd.:  Harold  Grime,  governing  director  and  editor  of  the  West  Lancashire  Evening  Gazette;  Sir  Walter  Layton. 
C,  H..  chairman  oi  the  News  Chronicle  Ltd.;  H.  B.  Carter  (back  to  camera),  secretary  of  the  Board;  Malcolm  Graham,  managing  di> 

iKtor,  Wolverhampton  Express  and  Star;  I.  R.  Scott,  chairman,  Manchester  Guardian,  Christopher  Chancellor,  managing  director,  Reuters. 


Canada’s  War  Finance 
Helped  by  Official  Ads 


HAMILTON.  Can — Success  of 
Canada  s  war  finance  program 
in  which  the  government  paid 
for  advertising  is  related  in  a 
book,  "Press  Promotion  of  War 
Finance,"  which  F  I.  Ker.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamiltoti  Spectator, 
hu  written  in  collaboration  with 
Wilfred  H.  Goodman. 

In  nine  loan  drives,  approxi¬ 
mately  12  billion  dollars  was 
raised.  The  government  s  ex¬ 
penditure  for  advertising  aver¬ 
aged  $500,000  a  campaign.  This 
was  supplemented  by  sponsored 
advertising,  estimated  to  have 
totalled  about  S800.000  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

'In  Canoda's  Favor' 

At  the  outset.  J.  L.  Ilsley, 
minister  of  Finance,  called  upon 
the  press  to  assist  in  the  task 
ol  raising  money  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  Thereupon  the  Canadian 
Publishers  War  Finance,  Pub- 
lidty  Committee  was  created 
with  Mr.  Ker  as  chairman.  The 
conunittee  in  turn  set  up  a  News 
and  Feature  Section,  to  handle 
all  news  of  the  loan  drives,  with 
Mr.  Goodman  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Editorial  support  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  drives  has  been  measured  to 
ihe  extent  of  200,000  columns, 
according  to  the  Ker-Goodman 
anslysis. 

In  the  7th  Victory  Loan  drive, 
the  Canadian  plan  hit  a  peak 
01  3,327,315  subscriptions.  The 
orrt  drive,  which  netted  836 
tnillion  dollars,  was  realized 
968.259  subscriptions. 

This  was  cause  for  the  Ker- 
Goodman  report  to  point  out, 
hy  way  of  contrast  with  the 
United  States  campaigns,  that 
the  volume  of  contributed  press 
su^rt  “was  more  uniformly 
'Widespread,  more  diversified  and 
of  relatively  much  greater  vol- 
™^han  in  the  United  States." 

.  Tne  comparative  results  both 
®  quality  and  spread  among  the 
[OMses  of  subscriptions  to  War 
uoans  in  the  two  countries  speak 


for  themselves."  the  report 
claims.  "On  per  capita  basis, 
the  spread  in  Canada  was  very 
much  greater,  the  ratio  in  War 
Loan  drives  being  conspicuously 
in  Canada’s  favor.  " 

Under  Canadian  procedure. 
War  Finance  campaign  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  virtually  every 
daily,  weekly  and  periodical 
publication  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  foreign  language 
press.  Thus,  the  report  asserts, 
the  campaign  reached  into  the 
very  “grass  roots"  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Dominion. 

“In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,”  it  is  stated,  “the 
advertising  was  all  sponsored, 
centering  chiefly  in  the  media 
which  advertisers  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  to  cover  their 
merchandising  outlets.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  concentration  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  larger  markets 
and  little  or  none  in  the  smaller 
ones.  As  publishers  must  have 
advertising  revenues  if  they  are 
to  be  in  a  position  to  contribute 
collateral  publicity  in  the  read¬ 
ing  columns,  this  procedure  im¬ 
posed  hardships  upon  the 
smaller  publications  and  re¬ 
stricted  their  support.” 

Limitation  on  Gov’t  Copy 

The  Ker-Goodman  report 
deems  it  “unfortunate”  that 
political  rather  than  economic 
grounds  influenced  the  U.  S. 
policy  of  relying  entirely  upon 
sponsored  advertising. 

“There  are  limitations  to  what 
a  Government  may  say  with 
propriety  in  an  advertisement 
which  do  not  apply  in  the  same 
degree  to  civilian  advertising," 
the  report  sums  up.  “It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  if  controversy 
and  embarrassment  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  strictest  control 
must  be  exercised  over  what  is 
published  in  the  Government’s 
name  and  such  promotional 
copy  as  may  be  deemed  advis¬ 
able  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Government  or  its  responsible 


deputy  quite  independently  of 
any  voluntary  .support  which  the 
press  or  civilian  advertisers  may 
give  in  their  own  less  restricted 
and  more  colorful  styles. 

“The  freedom  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  financial  obligation 
to  the  Press  is  not  less  important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State 
than  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
from  financial  obligation  to  the 
Government.” 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
all  classifications  of  press  ad¬ 
vertising  recommended  by  the 
Committee  in  connection  with 
war  finance  campaigns  was 
given  as  approximately  4  100  of 
l"r  of  the  total  amount  raised. 

( Total  selling  cost  of  the  U.  S. 
War  Finance  program,  in  which 
sponsored  advertising  amounted 
to  $110,000,000,  has  been  put  at 
1,42  of  1%.) 

■ 

N.  Y.  Guildsmen  Seek 
Strong  Political  Action 

Efforts  to  commit  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  vigorous  political  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  CIO-PAC  will  be 
made  by  the  New  York  delegates 
at  the  13th  annual  ANG  conven¬ 
tion  during  the  week  of  June  17 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

This  was  indicated  this  week 
in  an  outline  of  “issues”— other 
than  whether  the  ANG  should 
have  a  paid  president  —  which 
John  T,  MacManus,  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild, 
put  before  the  delegates.  The 
New  York  guild  expects  to  have 
65  out  of  the  total  300  votes  at 
the  convention. 

The  New  York  group  also  is 
pressing  for  a  general  organiza¬ 
tion  drive  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 


Brooklyn  Tercentenary 

Commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Brooklyn  as  a  community,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  issued  a  38-page 
supplement  on  June  9.  Pictures, 
old  prints,  cartoons  and  feature 
stories  traced  the  rise  of  the 
borough  from  a  frontier  settle¬ 
ment. 


Amer.  Weekly 
Buys  9  Presses 

THE  largest  order  of  printing 

presses  in  history  was  placed 
with  the  R.  Hoe  and  Co..  Inc.  of 
New  York  by  the  American 
Weekly,  the  Hearst  supplement, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 
The  contract  involves  $4,000,000 
worth  of  color  printing  presses. 

Standing  end  to  end,  the  nine 
presses  would  occupy  an  area 
approximately  20  feet  wide  by 
600  feet  long  and  weigh  almost 
six  million  pounds. 

Building  this  machinery  will 
take  up  a  sizeable  portion  of 
Hoe  manufacturing  facilities  at 
their  main  plant  in  New  York 
City  and  an  auxiliary  plant  and 
foundry  at  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

The  contract  involves  a  total 
of  270  units,  made  up  of  216 
printing  couples.  18  folding  ma¬ 
chines.  and  36  automatic  non¬ 
stop  paper  roll  changing  and 
paper  tensioning  devices.  The 
presses  required  almost  a  year’s 
joint  planning  by  the  mechanical 
staffs  of  the  American  Weekly. 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  and  R.  Hoe  and  Co. 

'The  various  unit  components 
will  be  built  into  nine  24-cylin¬ 
der  multi-colored  presses.  Each 
press  will  be  capable  of  printing 
64  pages  of  which  48  may  be  in 
full  color.  Their  maximum  op¬ 
erating  speed  will  be  40.000  mag¬ 
azines  per  hour  per  press. 

■ 

Samuel  D.  Otis  Dies; 
Cleveland  Sports  Ed. 

Cleveuano  —  Samuel  Damon 
Otis,  sports  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  widely  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  every 
branch  of  athletics,  died  June  12. 

Mr.  Otis  suffered  a  stroke  last 
fall  but  his  condition  improved 
and  he  was  on  the  job  directing 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  Last  Sunday 
he  was  stricken  with  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  never  left  his 
bed. 
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Billy  Rose  Adds  Zing- 
Night  Club  Ads  Sing 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THERE'S  a  saying  along  Broad¬ 
way  that  “nothing  smells  so 
sweet  as  the  Billy  Rose.”  Which, 
for  the  hard-bitten  characters  of 
the  Stem,  is  a  mouthful. 

So  now,  little  Billy,  hardly 
'  more  than  a  mouthful  himself, 
is  sprinkling  some  of  his  sweet¬ 
ness,  plus  a  modicum  of  light, 
over  the  pages  of  New  York’s 
daily  newspapers. 

Billy  comes  by  his  advertis¬ 
ing  propensity  legitimately.  In 
^e  6rst  place,  if  that  last  word 
is  to  stand  up,  he  has  long  been 
an  impresario  of  the  “legit.*’ 
Right  now,  he’s  the  owner  of 
the  Ziegfeld  Theatre  and  of  the 
“Carmen  Jones”  show. 

Moreover,  Billy  is  head  man 
of  the  visiting  fireman's  haven, 
“Billy  Rose’s  Diamond  Horse¬ 
shoe,”  and  that’s  what  he  is 
publicizing. 

Not  Much  Palaver 

Every  once  in  a  while  Rose 
changes  his  approach  in  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Horseshoe  ads.  Now  his 
enticing  girlie  ads  (see  cut) 
have  given  way  to  “adver¬ 
torials”  (see  the  other  cut), 
little  gems  of  approved  night 
club  argot,  but  with  a  degree  of 
distinctiveness  provided  by  the 
Rose  pen  and  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  would  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unwanted  in  any 
other  night  club’s  ads. 

You  don’t  find  much  Diamond 
Horseshoe  palaver  in  them,  once 
you  take  away  the  boldface  sig¬ 
nature  and  the  chorus  cutie's 
silhouette.  To  be  sure,  occa¬ 
sionally  he  talks  about  his  bis¬ 
tro  as  a  “lush  nightclub  in  which 
I  take  a  lively  interest  ,  .  .  with 
good  intentions,  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  clean  living,  etc.”  But, 
generally  his  essays  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  people  and  their 
doings. 

Certainly,  the  tub-thumping 
press-agentry  of  yore  is  no  part 
of  it  For  instance:  “If  you 
are  looking  for  naked  tootsies, 
the  Horseshoe  is  not  your  cup 
of  tea.  We’ve  got  girls,  scads 
of  ’em.  but  they  wear  enough 
feathers  and  beads  to  hold  their 
reputations  togther.  Perhaps 
I’ve  been  around  too  long,  but 
I  get  a  greater  zing  out  of  a 
girl  in  a  black  negligee  than  I 
would  at  a  peep-hole  in  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bath.  Years  have  taught  me 
that  nudity  runs  into  the  Law 
of  Diminishing  Returns.  .  .  . 
The  only  breast  of  chicken 
you’ll  see  in  my  honky-tonk  is 
on  the  menu.” 

Billy  Rose’s  shows  ntay  occa¬ 
sionally  be  “colossal.”  But,  he’s 
modest  enough  —  and  shrewd 
businessman  enough — not  to  say 
90,  It  just  wouldn’t  do  for 
the  “People’s  Cabaret”  as  he 
calls  it. 

His  one  -  column  newspaper 
ads  usually  run  about  five  to 
six  inches  deep.  But  one  day 
recently  he  took  nine  and  a 
half  inches  to  impress  i^tential 
customers  that  there  is  some 
honor  among  bistro  bosses. 


“About  15  years  ago.”  said 
Billy,  "I  made  my  bow  on 
Broadway  with  a  musical  turkey 
called  ’Sweet  and  Low.’  It 
floundered  wildly  and  drowned 
in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  The  day 
after  it  closed  a  press  agent 
named  Ned  Alvord  bounced  into 
my  office.  He  announced  I 
could  get  my  dough  back  if  I 
had  the  guts  to  juice-up  my 
show  and  take  it  to  the  hinter¬ 
lands. 

“I’ll  never  forget  how  he  ad- 
verti-sed  this  pale  little  revue — 
'A  Saturnalia  of  Wanton  Rhy¬ 
thm’  —  ‘Dashing  Demoiselles’ — 
and  every  .sentence  ended  'since 
the  dawn  of  time!’  When  I  pro¬ 
tested  that  we  were  carrying 
only  a  few  crummy  curtains 
and  18  bandy-legged  chorus 
girls,  Ned’s  deathless  words 
were  Take  the  money  and  run 
for  the  train.’  ” 

Ned  is  still  thumping  the  tub 
for  Billy,  but  things  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  Billy  were  to  whoop 
it  up  as  he  used  to,  that  would 
be  a  bit  out  of  character,  which 
Billy  describes  as  “a  respectable 
old  party  now,  squatting  on  my 
tail  behind  an  18th  Century 
desk  at  the  Ziegfeld.” 

But — it  says  here — Billy’s  ads 
don’t  talk  very  much  about  his 
Diamond  Horseshoe,  excepting 
again  the  signature  and  the 
cutie. 

The  explanation  is  simple  and 
very  logical — practically  every¬ 
body  in  town,  including  those 
who  don’t  live  there,  knows  all 
about  the  Diamond  Horseshoe. 
They  know  the  girls  are  comely, 
the  music  hot  and  sweet,  the 
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Appeal  to  Lonely  Hearts 


food  eatable  and  buyable.  They 
know  that  once  having  been 
there,  they  can  go  home  to 
Punxsatawney  or  Sill’s  Mills 
and  proclaim  they  have  LIVED! 

Ergo,  says  Billy,  “Why  tell 
them  we’ve  got  the  best,  and 
without  question  the  most  unde¬ 
niably  terrific,  show  in  town?” 

Besides,  business  is  good  and 
the  cash  registers  are  wearing 
out  fast.  Billy  would  rather 
talk  about  odds  and  ends  of 
things  in  and  out  of  the  news 
than  push  for  business  only. 

But.  he’ll  grant  you  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  putting  him  on  his  feet. 
"The  daily  newspaper’s  the  thing 
if  you  want  to  reach  people.  He 
hasn’t  been  doing  it  15  years 
for  nothing. 

Other  media?  Nothing  doing. 
There’s  a  steady  parade  of 
media  salesmen  into  his  office 
— and  out  again,  without.  Billy 
says  he’s  thinking  of  installing 
a  brickbat  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  his  office  to  keep  them 
away. 

Bringing  in  Fan  Mail 

Billy’s  “advertorials”  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  eight  metropolitan 
New  York  newspapers  —  five 
days  a  week  in  the  Daily  News, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  in 
the  others.  He  gets  results,  be¬ 
cause  “If  a  man  doesn’t  read 
a  newspaper,  you  can  bet  he’s 
nobody  that  would  be  a  Dia¬ 
mond  Horseshoe  customer.  So. 
if  a  guy  reads  my  ads,  I  want 
to  give  him  something  he’s  in¬ 
terested  in.  It’s  worth  the  2,000 
bucks  a  week.” 

The  current  series  has  been 
getting  stupendous  fan  mail, 
from  New  'York  and  Hollywood 
and  waystops  in  between. 
Whether  he’s  talking  about  the 
shortage  of  men’s  suits  or  a 
French  sailor  at  his  bar,  the 
stuff  is  good.  Leonard  Lyons, 
the  New  York  Post’s  gossip  col¬ 
umnist,  said  to  him  recently: 
“Look  here,  you  frustrated  col¬ 
umnist.  .  .  .” 

Billy  gets  a  lot  of  fun  and  a 
feeling  of  pride  out  of  his  brain¬ 
children.  But.  let’s  not  give  the 
impression  that  it’s  his  work 
alone.  Over  at  his  ad  agency, 
the  Blackstone  Co.,  is  a  young 
fellow  named  Lee  Rogow,  who 
is  described  by  Jack  Steiner, 
one  of  the  agency  partners,  as 
a  “budding  genius.” 

Every  day  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  Rogow  sits  down  In 
Billy’s  office  with  him,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  work  out  the  ideas 
and  the  texts. 

“Rose  is  the  guy  who  puts  the 
‘zing’  into  them,”  said  Steiner. 
“I've  been  working  with  him 
for  15  years,  and  I’m  constantly 
amazed  by  the  stuff  he  produces. 
I’ve  already  told  him  that  any 
time  he  quits  the  show  busi¬ 
ness.  he  can  have  a  job  here  as 
a  copywriter.” 

■ 

Hanson  Promoted 

Carroll  Hanson,  former  aud¬ 
itor  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  who  was  loaned  to 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Production 
Board  during  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing,  has  been  appointed  as  an 
assistant  to  A.  R.  Petterson,  chief 
ABC  auditor,  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  field  auditor. 


What  ever  happened  to 
the  word  “good”?  Tee 
been  looking  over  sohm 
of  the  night-club  adi 
lately  and  the  boy*  teem 
t>9  mooching  their 
vocabulary  from  the 
Holl)rwood  drum-bm- 
er*.  They’re  using  word*  ' 
like  "Cataclysmic”  and  . 
“Epoch-Making"  when  ( 
they  mean  "fair".  One  \ 
of  my  first  experience* 
in  painful  employment 
WM  at  a  stenographer, 
arxl  1  still  have  a  littger- 
ing  respect  for  words. 
May  1  tell  you  that  iw 
performance  at  the 
Diamond  Horseshoe 
registers  on  the  seismo¬ 
graph  at  Fordham.  But 
the  show  is  pretty  good, 
and  a  lot  of  people  like 
it. 


\\  BIUY  ROSE'S 

<DIAMONP 
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'  46lh  W.  of  BWAY^ 
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i  SHOWS  NICHtir  >lae*d  kr 
JOMN  MIMRAV  ANDf  RSON 


A  "good"  B.  R.  sample 

Union  Is  Organized 
By  Japanese  Newsmen 

Chicago  —  Japanese  newspa¬ 
per  men  have  organized  the 
equivalent  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  in  some 
cases  have  ousted  war-minded 
editors  in  their  desire  to  create 
a  free  press  in  Japan.  William 
McGaffin,  Chicago  Daily  Ntm 
correspondent,  told  E&P  thii 
week. 

Jap  newsmen  are  anxioui  to 
reconvert  their  newspapan 
along  the  lines  of  those  pok 
lished  in  the  U.  S..  McGalta 
said. 

The  Cabinet  Press  Club,  coot 
prised  of  Japanese  newspaper 
reporters  covering  the  Cabinet 
reinstated  the  newspaper  Ycmr 
uri  to  membership  this  week  in 
accordance  with  an  Allied  He^ 
quarters  suggestion  after  a  l<r 
day  dispute. 

The  club  denied  Yomiuri  the 
right  to  cover  the  Cabinet  Iw 
lifted  its  ban  when  Maj.  D*n» 
D.  Imboden,  executive  ofBcer « 
the  Civil  Information  SectiMi 
press  division,  said  the  cluhj 
action  could  “not  be  reconew 
with  democratic  concepts  of  a 
free  press.”  ,  . , 

Imboden  upheld  the  cb** 
right  to  discipline  indiyi^ 
members  “in  connection  with  w 
own  activities,”  providing  suen 
action  did  not  affect  the  open' 
tion  of  the  entire  newspap^- 
and  said  labor  unions  Ind  *  , 
right  to  dictate  the  policies  of  • 
club. 
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matters  international  bow  to  domestic  thoughts  this  week 


HIS  100TH  YEAR 

(  arcy  Orr,  Chiraf/o  Trihuur 


THE  NEW  CHAMP 

I.  \.  !>arlinK,  Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune 


SOMETHING'S  BEEN  ADDED 

Jo'iii  Huil'xtn.  Erie  (I’.i.)  Dispatch-tierahl 


M.  Y.  News  Promotes 
Mail  Order  Ad  Copy 


CHICAGO — Results  of  mail  or¬ 
der  advertising  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  country  edi¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  ‘‘Little 
Giant”,  point  to  similar  possi¬ 
bilities  for  other  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  with  large  country  circula¬ 
tions. 

The  News  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  its  Sunday 
predate  last  Jan.  20.  During  the 
i2-week  period  ending  April  7, 
the  country  edition  printed 
1538  ads,  totaling  more  than 
100.000  lines,  most  of  which  has 
been  mail  order  copy. 

Offers  Opportunity 
The  phenomenal  success  of 
the  News  management  in  rees¬ 
tablishing  the  country  edition  as 
>  dominant  mail  order  medium 
is  based  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  the  News  went  into  the 
mail  order  business  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  objective. 

Granted  the  "Little  Giant”  is 
blessed  with  a  predate  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  2,000,000 
copies  and  is  distributed  nation¬ 
ally,  yet  the  pattern  followed  by 
the  News  is  significant.  Briefly, 
fhe  country  edition’s  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  range  from  $1.30  a  line 
f^p-,  down  to  $1.14  a  line  on  a 
100,000  -  line  contract.  Closing 
date  is  Monday  midnight.  12 
<i*ys  in  advance  of  publication. 

These  three  factors — large  cir¬ 
culation.  comparatively  low  rate 
>nd  short  closing  date — are  fea- 
htfes  which  attract  mail  order 
Mvertisers.  They  have  been 
Ijrgely  responsible  for  the  fact 
™t  the  country  edition  of  the 
currently  publishing 
"TOost  as  much  mail  order  ad- 
Wiiing  in  a  week  as  was 
Printed  in  a  month  before  the 
war. 

Decision  to  resume  country 
Mltion  advertising  is  part  of 
®e  New  York  News’  1946  pro- 
gram  launched  by  Harold  B. 


Sherwood,  advertising  director, 
who  has  set  a  goal  of  500,000 
lines  for  the  "Little  Giant.” 
Sherwood  assigned  the  task  to 
Richard  S.  Tincher,  manager  of 
the  western  office  of  the  News, 
who  is  in  charge  of  promotion 
and  sale  of  advertising  space  in 
the  Sunday  News  country  edi¬ 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  B. 
L.  Moyer,  national  advertising 
manager. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of 
periodically  contacting  5,000  mail 
order  advertising  prospects,  the 
News  decided  to  use  direct  sell¬ 
ing  methods.  Since  most  pros¬ 
pective  mail  order  advertisers 
are  located  in  the  Middle  West, 
headquarters  for  the  operation 
was  set  up  here.  An  intensive 
direct  mail  campaign  was 
planned. 

All  of  the  direct  mail  pieces, 
including  a  Monthly  News  Let¬ 
ter  and  ‘‘Little  Giant”  folder, 
contain  the  six  salient  reasons 
for  a  mail  order  advertiser  to 
use  the  medium,  plus  testimo¬ 
nials  from  successful  users.  The 
six  factors  which  the  News 
hammers  home  in  each  mailing 
piece  are:  largest  circulation, 
home  readers,  visibility,  respon¬ 
siveness,  low  cost  and  short 
closing  date. 

Other  newspapers  can  adapt 
this  promotional  program  to 
meet  their  efforts  to  obtain  mail 
order  copy  for  their  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  going  out  beyond  the  40- 
mile  limit,  Tincher  told  E&P. 
He  suggested  that  papers  not 
having  national  circulation,  but 
having  a  heavy  country  circula¬ 
tion,  could  well  start  with  key 
department  store  accounts. 
After  a  department  store  had 
prepared  special  mail  order  copy 
and  had  achieved  good  results, 
the  paper  could  use  such  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  testimonial  to  sell  the 
strictly  mail  order  trade. 

Because  of  the  organizational 


set-up  used  by  the  News,  it  is 
possible  to  handle  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  with  relatively 
few  people.  In  Chicago,  John  H 
Blair  directs  the  continuing 
prospect  research,  linage  records 
and  direct  mail  promotion.  In 
New  York,  William  D.  Rotch- 
ford  handles  eastern  inquiries, 
make-up  and  mail  order  agency 
contacts. 

Seek  Copy  Tests 

Aside  from  the  “Shop  by 
Mail”  pages  in  the  country  edi¬ 
tion,  the  News  also  promotes  its 
"Little  Giant”  as  a  copy  testing 
medium  for  general  publicity 
advertisers  interested  in  making 
a  quick  copy  test  before  run¬ 
ning  their  ads  in  the  expensive 
national  magazines. 

Charles  O.  Graf  calls  on  large 
eastern  mail  order  prospects  and 
magazine  -  type  advertisers  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  buy  the 
Sunday  News  country  edition 
as  a  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  He  uses  a  large 
easel  -  type  presentation  which 
depicts  the  predate  with  its  color 
comics  and  gravure  sections  as 
a  magazine-type  medium. 

One  girl  assists  Blair  in  the 
prospect  search  through  60  mag¬ 
azines  and  farm  papers.  'To 
date  this  method  has  developed 
3,500  prospects.  In  addition,  the 
News  uses  a  list  of  1,200  names 
of  people  in  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  specializing  in  mail  order 
type  advertisements,  acquaint¬ 
ing  them  with  the  country  edi¬ 
tion  proposition. 

“Basically,  you  must  talk  the 
language  of  the  mail  order  ad¬ 
vertiser  —  circulation,  low  cost 
and  short  closing  date,”  said 
Tincher,  “with  plenty  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  encourage  the  pros¬ 
pect.” 

■ 

$400,000  Estate 

Philadelphia  —  It  has  just 
been  disclosed  here  that  George 
M.  Graham,  longtime  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  defunct  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  left  an  estate  of  $400,000 
when  he  died  in  November, 
1944.  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


Colonel  Herron 
Marks  50  Years 
On  Wash.  Star 

Col.  LeRoy  Herron,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Washington 
ID.  C. )  Star,  will  complete  50 
years  of  service 
on  that  paper 
next  month.  He 
began  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  and  be- 
c  a  m  e  boss  of 
fhe  advertising 
department  36 
years  ago. 

Attending  the 
N  A  E  A  conven- 
t  i  o  n  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Colonel  Herron 
said  he  and  “the 
other  work 
horses"  looked  back  over  the 
years  of  their  campaigning  and 
took  pride  in  seeing  most  of 
their  ideas  now  in  action. 

The  biggest  thing  of  all.”  he 
emphasized,  “is  the  selling  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium, 
rather  than  separate  newspa¬ 
pers.  And  that's  been  talked 
about  at  these  sessions  since 
1911." 

■ 

2  Chicago  Dailies 
Aid  Fire  Victim 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun 
and  Chicago  Times  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  educational  funds  for  Jack 
Berry.  16-year-old  son  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Berry,  who  as  night  tele¬ 
phone  operator  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  gave  her  life  so  that 
others  might  live. 

’The  Sun  announced  its  fund 
campaign  on  the  second  day 
after  the  LaSalle  fire  disaster 
and  to  date  has  collected  $4,- 
167.25,  including  its  own  $500 
to  start  the  fund  and  $150  from 
Sun  truck  drivers. 

”1710  Times  has  raised  $1,202 
for  the  boy  and  in  addition  has 
given  the  orphaned  son  a  job  in 
its  art  department. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


CSNR  Gets  a  Lift 
During  NAEA  Week 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

AMONG  the  oddments  in  the 

big  business  of  advertising  is 
the  change  of  pace  it  indulges 
while  moving  toward  improved 
techniques.  In  some  directions 
it  has  traveled  by  seven-league 
strides,  in  others  it’s  a  reason¬ 
ably  exact  facsimile  of  the  two¬ 
toed  sloth. 

By  and  large,  advertising  has 
become  an  adult  profession.  In 
some  fields  it  has  developed  a 
high  degree  of  bull’s-eye  preci¬ 
sion.  Copy  and  layout  have 
been  refined.  New  types  of 
media  have  sprung  up.  All  this 
is  calculated  to  deliver  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  customers  with  the 
greatest  impact  and  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense. 

What  About  Newspapers? 

But.  curiously,  while  new 
media  and  new  techniques  have 
been  employed  with  studied 
care,  one  of  the  oldest  media — 
the  newspaper — has  become  a 
step-sister  in  a  sizable  lot  of 
ad  agencies. 

To  be  sure,  newspaper  copy 
and  schedules  have  come  a  long 
way  since  1860.  or  World  War 
I.  or  even  10  years  ago.  But. 
the  question  many  ad  men  are 
asking  is:  Are  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  being  used  to 
fullest  advantage  for  their  pri¬ 
mary  job — to  sell  products  and 
services? 

Inevitably,  we’re  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  The  only 
contrivance  available  for  large- 
scale  study  of  the  impact  of 
newspaper  ads.  the  CSNR  has 
only  lately  had  a  chance  to  take 
effect  Generally,  however,  its 
experience  places  it  as  exhibit 
A  on  the  lazier  side  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  gallery. 

In  the  first  place,  the  CSNR 
took  until  1939  to  be  bom.  Since 
then  it  has  been  toddling  along 
in  rompers.  But  it  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  showing  up  in  knee- 
pants  one  day  soon. 

Several  of  the  larger  agencies 
and  their  clients  have  made  a 
habit  of  dissecting  each  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  as  it  appears.  A 
number  of  the  newspapers 
studied  in  the  100  projects  to 
date  have  put  the  results  to 
good  use — both  for  editorial  and 
advertising  purposes.  (E.g..  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  see  page 
52). 

But.  only  a  handful  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  will  say  that  the 
CSNR  has  been  given  all  the 
play  it’s  capable  of.  The  air 
is  full  of  lamentation.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  executives, 
and  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  —  sponsors 
of  the  CSNR  —  are  pleading  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  the 
Study’s  possibilities. 

At  its  present  stage,  the  CSNR 
cannot  provide  the  definitive 
picture  of  what  newspaper  ad- 
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vertising  accomplishes,  but  a  lot 
of  people  will  tell  you  it  has  a 
mine  of  information  that  is  vir¬ 
tually  untapped. 

This  past  week,  newspaper 
and  agency  men  got  a  reason¬ 
ably  thorough  indoctrination  on 
the  CSNR.  At  the  Commodore 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  was  hold¬ 
ing  forth,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  took  on  its  own  a  room 
with  a  view  to  letting  agency 
ropy  men  in  on  a  few  of  the 
CSNR’s  teachings. 

.Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  sales  director,  who  was  in 
charge,  made  the  ob.servation 
that  in  radio  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  high  and  a  low  rating 
depends  chiefly  on  the  talent 
and  program  investment  of  the 
advertisers.  In  newspapers,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  the 
brains,  experience,  ingenuity, 
and  information  of  the  copy  su¬ 
pervisor  are  what  make  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

Then,  to  the  copy  men.  Allen 
Sikes,  eastern  service  manager 
of  the  Bureau,  unfolded  a  study 
calculated  to  demonstrate  how 
copy  can  be  evaluated  through 
the  CSNR. 

Displaying  an  array  of  900 
newspaper  food  ads  in  a  variety 
of  techniques,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  first  100  CSNR  projects. 
Mr.  Sikes  granted  that  “there 
are  no  rules  on  how  to  prepare 
the  GREAT  newspaper  ad." 
but.  he  observed,  “there  are 
emerging  facts  which  can  show 
how  to  avoid  writing  flops.” 

Some  of  the  facts  tentatively 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Sikes  are  in 
his  ratings  of  readership  for  the 
different  ad  styles.  Taking  the 
average  for  all  900  food  ads  as 
100%,  he  ranged  readership  for 
the  various  techniques  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Humor  panels.  459%;  “Aunt 
Het-Poor  Pa”  cony.  393%:  Comic 
Strips  272% :  News  photos, 
177%;  dominant  photo,  121%: 
all  type  and  no  illustration. 
98%;  dominant  art,  73%.;  in¬ 
cidental  photo  or  art.  61%: 
sports  cartoon,  53%;  continuity 
panels.  49%. 

3  Bureau  Services 

Thoroughly  sold  on  the  value 
of  the  CSNR.  the  Bureau  has 
.set  up  and  offered  to  agencies 
three  services;  1.  Tests  of  ads 
in  future  issues  of  the  Study: 
2.  A  file  of  2,700  national  ads 
from  the  Studies  in  16  classifica¬ 
tions.  by  technique,  size  and 
product  class;  3.  A  three-way 
method  of  measuring  the  degree 
of  reader  interest  in  ads,  by 
technique,  size,  and  product 
class. 

Also  at  the  Bureau’s  meeting 
was  H.  H.  “Doc”  Kynett  of  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  agency,  head  of  the 
administrative  committee  of  the 
CSNR.  He  wrapped  up  doubters 
who  regard  the  CSNR  as  un¬ 


IT'S  CONE.  BELDING  &  FOOTE  HERE 

Because  the  aqency  of  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  is  so  well  known, 
necessary  to  identify  this  group  from  right  to  left — Emerson  Fook. 
Don  Belding  and  Fairfax  Cone.  The  trio,  in  charge  of  the  S3,OOOJ| 
Lucky  Strike  campaign,  were  pictured  in  San  Francisco. 


reliable,  by  empha.sizing  that  it 
is  controlled,  through  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
b.v  the  agencies  and  advertisers. 

"There  is  no  deliberate  pro¬ 
motion,"  said  Mr.  Kynett.  “Un¬ 
like  some  research  projects 
which  are  carried  out  to  prove 
previously  -  drawn  conclusions, 
the  CSNR  makes  no  attempt  to 
interpret  its  findings." 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  at 
present  the  Study  is  not  as  com¬ 
plete  as  might  be  desired.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  establish  com¬ 
plete  readership  of  a  newspaper 
— or  non-readership.  Nor  is  the 
sample  a  true  cro.ss-section.  But 
it  is  objective,  he  said,  and  as 
complete  as  present  appropria¬ 
tions  permit. 

The  CSNR  had  its  inning  in 
the  NAEA  convention's  formal 
program,  as  well.  At  that  ses¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Kynett  made  a  plea  to 
the  newspaper  admen  to  put  the 
Studies  to  greater  use.  “We're 
showered  continually  with  high 
praise  for  the  CSNR."  he  dec¬ 
lared,  “but  why  doesn’t  some¬ 
body  do  something  with  them?” 

Professor  Neil  H.  Borden  of 
Harvard,  author  of  “National 
Advertising  in  Newspapers”, 
also  urged  that  more  use  be 
made  of  the  Studies,  to  provide 


information  foi-  advertiseri 
"The  surlace  hasn't  been 
.scratched  yet."  he  said. 

NEW  MARKET  research  studies 

here  and  on  the  way  are  ot 
fered  this  week  by  the  Cincw- 
nati  Post.  South  Bend  ( Ind 
Tribune,  and  Washington  (D.C.i 
Post. 

The  Cincinnati  daily  has  jus 
issued  its  1946  Data  Book,  u 
informative  and  attractively- 
printed  set  of  facts  about  the 
"Gateway  to  the  South."  In¬ 
cluded  arc  statistics  on  popula¬ 
tion.  home  ownership,  induf 
tries,  retail  outlets,  topography 
and  circulation  and  rate  figures 
of  the  city’s  three  dailies. 

The  South  Bend  study  gives 
population  and  coverage  data, 
as  well  as  figures  on  food,  drug 
and  general  merchandise  sales, 
buying  income,  bank  deposits, 
etc.,  for  various  counties  in  the 
trading  area. 

A  survey  of  brand  preferences 
in  the  W’ashington  market  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the 
Washington  Post,  employing  a 
cross-section  selected  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  It  will 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  food 
products  and  some  drugs  and 
cosmetics. 
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Boyle-Midway  Schedules 
RELEASE  of  the  most  intensive 
advertising  campaign  ever 
used  on  Diamond  household 
dyes  and  tints  was  announced 
this  week  by  Boyle  -  Midway, 
I.NC.,  subsidiary  of  American 
Home  Products  Corp.,  and 
maker  of  Diamond.  "The  cam¬ 
paign  breaks  in  selected  news¬ 
papers  in  the  east,  south  and 
midwest.  To  run  for  six  weeks, 
it  calls  for  300  and  350-line  copy 
which  will  be  followed  by 
smaller  copy  and  five-minute 
radio  programs  featuring  Galen 
Drake.  Simultaneously  the  com¬ 
pany  is  starting  a  new  sales 
drive  on  behalf  of  Diamond, 
aimed  at  large  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  drug  stores,  super-mar¬ 
kets,  department  stores,  com- 
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munity  hardware  and  variety 
stores.  Although  Diamond  h»s 
been  on  the  market  more  thM 
50  years,  it  has  been  the  ^ 
ject  of  very  little  promotion. 
Now,  according  to  James  Rayen 
Boyle-Midway  advertising  and 
mercdiandising  director,  "a  live 
ly  and  perhaps  bitter,  fight  with 
younger  competitors  is  in  pro*" 
pect." 

Announcement  is  also  mad*  of 
a  13-week  newspaper  campaig" 
for  FLY-DED,  Boyle-Midway  in¬ 
secticide.  Theme  of  the  new 
series  is  “Now  you  can^  thrW 
away  that  fly  -  swatter."  ^ 
schedule  consists  of  300  and  Iw 
line  copy  on  a  weekly  basu  I® 
32  dailies.  It  began  last 

Both  campaigns  are  ^ndieo 
( Continued  on  page  69) 
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It  was  raining  packages! 


I  toy  to  mysolf,  I  novor  saw  it  rain  pack- 
ogns  bafora.  Or  maybm  it’s  a  windfall. 
But  than  again  maybm  I’m  dreaming. 

An  increase  in  available  merchan¬ 
dise  is  hardly  a  dream  any  more. 
And  there’s  the  kind  of  a  market 
you  dream  about  for  this  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  consumer  goods  — 
Philadelphia  —  third  largest  city. 

editor  a,  PUILISHER  for  Jaa*  15, 


Philadelphians  are  buying  and 
want  to  buy  more  — keep  this  fact 
well  in  mind,  should  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell. 

Of  course,  a  contemplated  family 
purchase  often  takes  a  family  con¬ 
ference,  that’s  only  natural  —  the 
conference  is  often  held  around  the 
newspaper  read  daily  by  4  out  of  5 
Philadelphia  families. 

1945 


It’s  The  Evening  Bulletin,  news¬ 
paper  that  goes  home  in  this  city 
of  homes.  It  has  a  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America.  It  is  buying 
counsel  to  most  of  the  |>eople  of 
Philadelphia. 

Ir  Philadelphii — ntarly  evtrybody  reads 

The  Bailetia 
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Furniture  Copy  Aimed 
At  Two-by-Four  Home 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

THE  GRASS  SEEMS  GREENER 
.  .  on  the  other  side  of  the 

fence  ...  in  the  other  fellow’s 
yard  ...  so  watch,  in  your  furni¬ 
ture  copy,  that  .vou  are  not  over¬ 
looking  the  harvest  in  your  own 
back  yard!  Meaning  .  .  .  the 
bulk  of  present  furniture  copy 
seems  directed  at  the  little  house 
in  the  country  .  .  .  the  one  with 
the  formal  garden  .  .  .  the 
“shack"  in  the  Adirondacks! 
Those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  are  wanting  and  buying 
furniture  to  fix  up  the  rented 
two-by-four  apartment  .  .  .  the 
small  house!  Most  cities  that 
had  a  large  wartime  population 
are  still  interested  in  those 
within-the-cit.v  inhabitants,  or 
should  be!  They  are  not  all 
moving  to  the  country  .  .  .  build¬ 
ing  large  homes  .  .  .  many  are 
just  .staying  put!  Portland.  Ore., 
with  some  100  thousand  new¬ 
comers.  has  found  that  these 
one-time  “newcomers'"  are  now 
regulars  and  are  staying.'  Retail¬ 
ing  reminds  you  not  to  overlook 
the  bird  in  the  hand!  They  ad¬ 
monish,  “the  city  dweller  who 
can't  move,  can't  build,  can't 
remodel — and  yet  who  may  be 
rip>e  for  any  home  furnishings 
that  will  improve  what  he's 
stuck  with,  so  to  speak,  in  living 
quarters  for  the  next  two  years" 

.  .  are  good  prospects  for  sales! 
*  •  * 

WHERE  TO  PUT?  .  .  .  That 
seems  to  be  the  $64  question 
found  from  many  studies!  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal  found  that 
people  want  the  many  new  kinds 
of  furniture  and  furnishings, 
but  also  want  to  know  hotc  they 
can  work  the  many  pieces  and 
gadgets  into  present  surround¬ 
ings'.  You  can  help  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising  by  giving  advice,  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  Boston  Store 
( Milwaukee )  .  .  .  has  published 
a  booklet,  “A  Closet  of  Your 
Own!’’  Booklet  gives  plans,  ways 
and  means  for  making  old 
closets  newer  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  .  .  .  how  new  gadgets  can  be 
worked  in.  Here  is  a  good  sub¬ 


ject  for  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements’  Headings  such  as 
“CLOSET  YOURSELF  WITH 
US  A  MOMENT!  ”  .  .  .  "GET 
THE  SKELETONS  OUT  OF 
YOUR  CLOSET!  ”  “COME  INTO 

MY  CLOSET,  SAID  THE  - !  ” 

YoQ  will  be  amazed  at  the  many 
items  that  can  be  incorporated 
into  a  closet  advertisement. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MARRIAGES  UP!  .  .  .  and  it 
looks  like  the  .sky  is  still  the 
limits  on  business  for  baby,  if 
marriage  licenses  point  the  way! 
April  was  the  sixth  consecutive 
month  to  establish  a  record  in 
number  of  licenses  issued!  Cities 
of  100.000  or  more  population 
i.s.sued  58.9 '■f  more  licenses  than 
last  year.  Each  new  baby  is 
worth  a  minimum  of  $50  to  the 
corner  drugstore.  The  average 
drugstore  has  190  baby  cus¬ 
tomers  up  to  four  years  of  age! 
« 

LOOK  OUT  .  .  .  for  nice  extra 
copy  from  many  of  your  de¬ 
partment  and  other  stores  with 
a  new  service  that  is  burning  up 
the  woods!  RUG  CLEANING 
.  .  .  with  service  right  on  the 
floors  in  the  home!  Marshall 
Field,  also  Goldblatt  (Chicago) 

.  .  .  others  in  New  York.  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  smaller  places  are 
going  after  this  gravy.  The 
average  unit  of  sale  for  the 
service  is  $25  and  it  is  estimated 
that  75'"^  of  consumers  have 
never  had  rugs  cleaned,  because 
of  the  many  heretofore  incon¬ 
veniences! 

•  *  * 

SOMETHING  ELSE  NEW!  .  .  . 

“Not  forever — ’’  but  for  a  life¬ 
time  ...  a  guarantee  on  furni¬ 
ture  purchases!  Items  in  bed. 
living  and  dining  room  groups 
are  designated  as  “lifetime  fur¬ 
niture "  and  are  shown  bearing 
distinctive  tags,  with  a  bond 
presented  with  the  sale.  The 
bond  guarantees  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  serviced  free 
of  charge  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  customer!  Sachs  Quality 
Stores  (New  York)  said  to  have 
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Journalism  School 
T urns  Away  Girls 

State  College,  Pa. — At  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  the  bars 
have  been  raised  against  women 
in  journalism  classes. 

Applicants  for  admission  next 
fall  are  being  told  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  insufficient  facilities 
and  the  need  -of  taking  care  of 
returned  Gl’s,  girls  will  have  to 
enroll  at  various  State  Teachers' 
Colleges  and  take  their  chances 
on  transferring  later  back  to  the 
home  of  the  Nittany  Lion. 


-started  it.  Kanes  ( Boston )  now 
advertising  heavy.  Others  getting 
interested  and  may  be  on  the 
way  to  you.  Anyway,  your  ac¬ 
count  will  be  interested. 

*  *  • 

SPEAKING  OF  .  .  .  insurance. 

you  know  without  being  told 
that  the  life  insurance  man  in 
your  town  has  never  advertised 
the  way  he  should.  No  better 
time  than  now  to  .sell  him  on 
his  needs  and  the  advantages! 
He  has  a  commodity  to  sell  just 
like  carrots  and  cabbage,  al¬ 
ready  packaged!  Get  some  stand¬ 
ing  advertisements  to  be  run 
“when  and  if"  ...  if  it  is  your 
policy!  Throw  them  in  after 
any  local  or  national  big  news 
.  .  .  like  the  recent  Chicago  hotel 
fire!  Good  not  only  for  life,  but 
for  other  kinds  of  insurance. 

*  •  • 

IT  WILL  PAY  ...  if,  in  your 
daily  rounds,  you  will  make  it 
a  point  to  call  on  other  than 
your  regular  or  hoped  for  retail 
accounts!  Look  in  on  your  mer¬ 
chandise  broker  .  .  .  wholesale 
houses  .  .  .  they  will  give  you 
many  a  good  tip! 

*  *  • 

IT  MAY  BE  .  .  .  advertising,  but 
it’s  doubtful!  Anyway,  to  get 
it  off  the  chest  ...  a  nationally 
known  trade  publication  re¬ 
cently  played  up  in  a  box  an 
item  headed  "Tricks  of  the 
Trade!”  It  told  of  the  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  sides  of 
delivery  trucks  as  “a  worth¬ 
while  advertising  medium."  This 
one  reported  a  Venetian  blind 
manufacturer  running  around 
town  with  a  sign  on  his  truck 
reading;  “Iowa’s  Leading  Blind 
Man  Is  Driving  This  Truck!"  It 
may  be  "advertising"  and  so 
may  be  the  sandwich  sign  on 
the  back  of  a  tramp!  But  like  a 
Latin  lover  .  .  .  it's  lousy!  Don’t 
slip  up  on  such  in  your  news¬ 
paper  copy!  If  you  have  to  be 
cute  and  use  bad  taste  .  .  .  bet¬ 
ter  take  the  day  off  and  go  fish¬ 
ing!  Let  the  proof-boy  write 
your  copy  for  that  day. 
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Franklin  always 
stressed  thrift  as 
the  cornerstone  of 
success  and  secur¬ 
ity,  and  making 
every  penny  count 
is  still  the  best 
formula  for  ensur¬ 
ing  the  success  of 
advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  Times-Herald 
offers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  thrift  of 
the  greatest  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Editor  and  PublUlirr 

TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
Th*  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Tht  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
Th«  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
National  Representative 
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J.  C.  DeLONG 


Director  of  Advertising 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc. 


<*(*,\eti's/>a/>er.s  are  essential  to  an  airline  in  getting  constantly  changing  injorma- 
tion  to  the  greatest  number  oj  fteople  as  quickly  as  fwssible.  And  as  more  people 
can  afford  to  fly,  it  Itecomes  necessary  to  cultivate  intensely  the  largest  possible 
chunk  of  every  market  we  sert'e.  By  using  newspapers,  we  can  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  selected  markets  tcith  a  minimum  of  waste  circulation.  99 

Tk$  Bar—  of  A4T>rti»it,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  i»  ky  Tk«  la^iaMpoli*  N«wt  ia  th«  iaterMl  al  al  aawapayan 
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Imperial  Conference 
Shapes  Freedom  Plea 


London — (  By  special  E&P  cor¬ 
respondent) — Phase  Two  of  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  here 
now  opens,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  delegates  who  are  being 
closeted  together  for  a  month 
will  strive  to  present  a  united 
front  with  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  the 
presentation  of  a  global  case  for 
freedom  of  the  right  to  print  and 
free  access  to  news. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch.  Australian 
publisher,  has  told  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  the  fall  in 
Australia  if  there  is  full  support 
from  the  leaders  of  the  English- 
speaking  press  of  the  world.  Sir 
Keith  submitted  a  resolution 
whi^  is  to  be  considered  at  a 
forthcoming  session. 

It  reads:  "That  this  conference 
reasserts  its  belief  that  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  way  of  life,  associated 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Domin¬ 
ions  and  Colonies,  is  impossible 
without  a  full,  free  and  candid 
press.  By  a  full  press  it  de¬ 
mands  the  speediest  possible 
abolition  of  all  control  over  the 
materials  and  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  so  that  newspapers  may 
freely  comnete  in  the  varied 
presentation,  at  proper  length, 
of  news  and  views.  By  a  free 
press  it  demands  the  complete 
absence,  in  normal  conditions, 
of  official  censorship  and.  al- 
wf'.vi,  of  official  pressure  or  ob¬ 
struction. 

"By  a  candid  press,  it  asserts 
that  freedom  is  not  a  passive  en¬ 
joyment  of  noninterference  but 
a  condition  of  that  active  and 
constructive  criticism  of  events, 
persons,  and  ideas  which  it  is  a 
primary  duty  of  journalism  to 
practice  with  scruple,  fairness 
and  courage." 

India  Has  a  Plan 

Underlying  the  contributions 
to  the  debate  of  many  of  the 
delegates  was  the  theme  that 
without  adequate  supplies  of 
newsprint  it  was  impossible  to 
have  press  freedom.  Bluntest 
comment  of  all  on  this  subject 
came  from  India,  whose  spokes¬ 
man.  S.  Sadanand  of  Bombay, 
attacked  what  he  described  as 
the  “raw  dear’  the  press  of 
India  had  received  in  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  newsprint  which  he 
claimed  had  been  made  on 
peacetime  consumption  with  the 
result  that  no  allowance  had 
been  made  for  the  increa.sed 
literacy  of  India  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

He  contended  there  should  be 
an  international  organization  of 
press  personalities  adjudicating 
on  newsprint  supplies  and  not 
government  departments  and 
that  the  countries  represented  at 
the  conference  should  make  a 
start  by  appointing  such  a  body 
which  would  work  with  the 
Americans  and  Canadians. 

“You  will  soon  have  all  the 
newsprint  you  want  wherever 
you  are,”  he  assert^,  “if  you 
each  tell  your  government  that 
until  they  supply  more  news¬ 
print  not  one  word  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  published.  Such 


a  boycott  is  necessary  and  will 
quickly  solve  our  problem.” 

Best  speech  of  the  conference 
has  come  from  Francis  Williams, 
public  relations  counsellor  to 
Premier  Clement  Attlee,  one¬ 
time  financial  editor  of  the 
Beaverbrook  group  and  editor 
of  the  Labor  party’s  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  He  told  the  delegates  they 
could  do  an  immense  service  to 
the  world  if  they  would  redefine 
and  restate  in  modern  terms  the 
freedom  of  the  press  which  had 
regard  to  the  essentials,  the  du¬ 
ties,  the  responsibilities  and  ob¬ 
ligations.  which  it  sees  lying  up¬ 
on  the  newspapers. 

Advice  from  Williams 

Williams  then  earned  the  big¬ 
gest  cheer  of  the  conference 
with  these  words;  “We  who  are 
concerned  on  newspapers  ought 
to  be  devoting  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  get  written 
into  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  principle  what  is 
good  enough  for  UN  should  be 
regarded  as  obligatory  for  all 
the  principal  states.  We  should 
regard  it  as  essential  for  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  UN  that  a  guar¬ 
antee  be  given  that  there  be  a 
free  flow  of  news  from  and  to 
their  countries.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  essential  a  part  of 
the  partnership  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  undertaking  of 
the  guarantee  to  participate  in 
common  defense.  'The  other  side 
of  common  security  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the 
world.” 

Russia  at  this  conference 
played  its  customary  enigmatic 
role — the  delegates  all  alluding 
to  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
“covering  certain  countries”  and 
the  habit  of  keeping  correspond¬ 
ents  in  an  hotel  compound  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  official  pap  or 
occasional  conducted  tours. 

Christopher  Chancellor,  the 
general  manager  of  Reuters,  has 
.iust  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Scandinavia  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  barrage  from  Moscow 
Radio.  At  a  press  conference  in 
Oslo,  Chancellor  was  asked 
about  reporting  facilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  a  straight 
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Canadian  Linage 
Up  MJo  in  Apiil 

Toronto  —  Advertising  linage 
carried  by  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  up  14.9%  in  April, 
as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year,  and  showed 
an  increase  of  13.1%  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1946,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation. 

National  advertising  was  up 
2.3;  retail.  14.8;  and  classified. 
40  in  April  over  the  same  month 
of  1945. 


question  he  gave  a  straight  an¬ 
swer — namely,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Reuters  and  other  news 
organizations  at  being  unable  to 
carry  on  normal  reporting  in 
Russia  and  a  number  of  other 
European  countries  such  as 
Poland,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia. 

That  started  it.  The  Com¬ 
munist  newspaper  in  Norway  at¬ 
tacked  Chancellor  for  criticizing 
countries  that  had  taken  the 
unheard  liberty  of  wishing  to 
have  a  certain  control  over  what 
the  press  organs  “of  big  finance” 
dish  up  from  their  countries. 
Criticizing  the  socalled  indepen¬ 
dence  and  impartiality  of  the 
news  agencies  the  paper  asserts 
that  Chancellor  and  others  like 
him  are  “still  quite  unperturbed 
by  the  fact  that  very  many 
pressmen  write  according  to 
how  their  employers  wi^  them 
to  write.” 

Moscow  Radio  had  this  among 
other  things  to  say  about  Chan¬ 
cellor;  “No  sooner  had  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Norway  than  his  boom¬ 
ing  voice  joined  the  chorus  of 
fabrication  and  slander  against 
the  USSR.  He  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  declare  that  in  the  USSR 
and  most  of  Europe  a  free  news 
agency  service  was  a  thing  un¬ 
known.  Chancellor  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  case;  similar 
accusations  have  been  made  by 
others.  Chancellor,  therefore, 
is  by  no  means  original.” 

■ 

New  Melbourne  Editor 

J.  C.  (Jack)  Waters,  a  tele¬ 
phone  boy  in  1917,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Melbourne  (Aus. ) 
Sun,  succeeding  George  Taylor 
who  is  on  extended  leave  before 
assuming  new  editorial  duties  in 
the  Herald-Sun  organization. 


Yoa  Caa  SbII  BOTH 

Ohin  s  Largest  Market 

— Craoter  Clavlaad 


Okie’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

— Adjqceat  CwmiMm 
wM  tk* 
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Geo.  C.  Biggers 
Made  President, 
Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. — James  M.  Cox, 
Jr.,  vicechairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  has  announced  the 
election  of 
George  C.  Big¬ 
gers  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  At- 
1  a  n  t  a  Journal 
Company. 

Mr.  Biggers 
succeeds  John 
A.  Brice,  who 
died  in  January. 

He  became  as¬ 
sociated  with 
the  Atlanta 
Journal  as  busi¬ 
ness  m  a  n  a  g  er 
Oct.  1,  1934  and 
became  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1939. 

A  native  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Mr.  Biggers  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  on  other  Southern  news¬ 
papers  before  joining  the  Jour 
nal. 

He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub 
Ushers  Association  and  is  now 
a  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Brice  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
Company. 
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There'll  be  no  summer  slump  in  the  4-times- 
a-week,  back-of-the-headlines  Alsop  column. 
Joseph  Alsop  is  flying  to  London  Monday. 
Then  to  Paris  for  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference...  back  to  England  for  several  weeks, 
then  France  for  a  stretch  . . .  then  Germany, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  so  on. 

Reason?  Washington  can  look  different 
from  a  distance.  That's  why  the  Alsop  broth¬ 
ers  announced  (at  the  launching  of  their 
"Matter  of  Fact"  Washington  column  last 
December)  that  each  would  spend  part  of 
each  year  abroad— looking  back  on  America 
as  it  looks  to  the  world. 

Now  the  time  has  come . . . 

"My  purpose  is  simple,”  says  Joe  Alsop. 
"Since  this  country  is  now  inextricably  involved 
in  gigantic  world  events,  a  political  observer 
must  make  every  effort  to  understand  our 
role  and  its  effects.  I  am  starting  the  task  in 
England  and  Western  Europe  because  their 
strength— social,  economic  and  political— is 


in  a  sense  our  strength.  I  want  to  find  out 
what  the  great  war  and  postwar  changes 

have  done  to  them . . .” 

«  *  *  *  * 

While  Joseph  Alsop  is  cabling  from  Europe, 
Stewart  Alsop  will  be  moving  around  the 
United  States — reporting  sub-surface  facts 
from  America’s  coming  political  hot-spots. 
He’ll  continue,  of  course,  to  cover  the  major 
trends  in  Washington. 

The  readers  of  the  Washington  Post,  Boston 
Globe,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  New  Orleans 
Item,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  many  other  leading  papers  will  be  kept 
on  top  of  world  developments  by  that  fast¬ 
reading,  fact-packed,  world  view  column: 


MATTER  OF  FACT 

— o  Herald  Tribune  column  — 

by  Joseph  &  Stewart  Alsop 


for  information  on  the  availability  of  this  new  kind  of  Washington  column  in  your  city  address  the 
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Lansing  Ray,  Jr. 
Dies;  St.  Louis 
Doily  Executive 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  E.  Lansing 
Ray.  Jr..  35,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  died  June 
7  of  a  cerebral  » 

hemorrhage  in 
Barnes  Hospital  m 

after  an  illness  ■  • 

of  two  weeks.  w||  ^ 

He  was  the  son  WjB 
of  E.  Lansing 
Ra.v.  Sr.,  pub-  ■ 

Usher  of  the 
Globe  -  Demo-  JF 

crat. 

Mr.  Ray  suf-  .MKi 

fered  a  previ¬ 
ous  hemorrhage  - 

May  26.  1944. 

while  serving  as  an  Army  intel¬ 
ligence  officer  in  Africa  and  was 
returned  to  U  S.  in  July  of  that 
year  for  convalescence. 

Won  Legion  oi  Merit 

He  had  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  departments  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  since  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1932.  Among  his  as¬ 
signments  were  those  of  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  in  Jefferson 
City  in  1935  and  the  Cardinals 
baseball  team  during  a  Florida 
training  season. 

A  reserve  officer,  he  was 
called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Army  two  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  served  until  March, 
1945,  when  he  was  discharged. 


He  had  the  rank  of  liwtenintl 


of  income  and  military  service. 
The  sample  used  is  1,000  to  2,000 
cases. 

Once  an  interviewer  for  the 
Gallup  Poll,  Belden  entered  the 
opinion  survey  field  in  1937 
when,  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Daily  Texan,  student  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
■what  tried  to  find  out  what  students 
thought  of  establishing  an 

IROTC  unit. 

Actually  the  Texas  Poll  is  a 
revival  of  Texas  Surveys  of 
Public  Opinion  which  Belden 
began  during  the  Democratic 
Primary  elections  of  1940.  Bel- 
den's  notarized  predictions,  on 
the  day  before  election,  were 
within  1  percentage  point  of  the 
vote  which  re-elected  W.  Lee 
O’Daniel  as  governor. 

When  Belden  went  into  the 
Navy  in  1942  he  suspended  his 
services.  For  a  year  before  his 
release  last  fall,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  had  him  in  Washing¬ 
ton  measuring  press  content  and 
public  opinion  on  naval  policies 
and  news. 

Belden  plans  to  expand  his 
services  to  offer  expert  advice 
and  research  in  whatever  fields 
can  use  the  interview  technique. 
He  has  already  conducted  reader 
interest  surveys  for  each  of  the 
ten  papers  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
chain  and  will  soon  tackle  local 
radio  audience  measurement  and 
consumer  research. 


colonel. 

Mr.  Ray  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  last  December 
The  citation  stated  the  former 
officer  “was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  counte^ 
intelligence  network’’  through¬ 
out  the  theater  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  counter  -  espionage 
work. 

In  1943.  while  a  major  at¬ 
tached  to  Allied  General  Head¬ 
quarters  intelligence  service  is 
Africa.  Mr.  Ray  was  aboard  i 
troop  transport  which  was  tor 
pedoed  and  sunk.  He  and  other 
passengers  were  rescued  after 
circling  the  wreckage  in  life¬ 
boats  for  12  hours. 

Married  English  Girl 

Mr.  Ray  was  married  to  Mie 
Catherine  Wright  of  Newcastle 
on-’Tyne,  England,  at  her  hoai 
Oct.  11.  1945.  ’The  couple  met 
while  Mrs.  Ray  was  serviig 
overseas  in  the  nursing  service 
of  the  British  Army.  It  was  Mr 
Ray’s  second  marriage.  He  vm 
divorced  from  Mrs.  Miriam  Coedt 
Francis  Ray,  June  6,  1945 
after  a  marriage  of  nearly  U 
years. 

Active  in  civic  and  cultural 
affairs.  Mr.  Ray  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  Playgoers  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Ray’s  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Burkham  Ray,  died  of  heart 
disease  last  Mar.  16. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow; 
his  father,  and  two  children  by 
his  earlier  marriage,  E.  Lans¬ 
ing  Ray  III  and  Talton  Francis 
Ray. 


Austin,  Tex.  —  To  what  peo 
pie  do  and  say,  the  “third  dimen¬ 
sion”  of  news  coverage 
people  think  — 
has  been  added 
in  22  Texas 
newspapers  with 
the  'Texas 

'Rie  Texas 
Poll,  although 
owned  and  ope- 
rated  by  Joe 
Belden  of  Aus-  ■ 
tin,  is  financed  H  ^ 
papers  H  ] 
publish 


by  the 
which 

the  results. 

Each  pays  a 

share  of  the  costs  on  the  basis 
of  circulation. 

Patterned  much  after  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  in  its  methods,  the 
Texas  Poll  bases  its  political 
.samples  on  statistics  gleaned 
from  county  poll  tax  records  in 
the  seven  natural  geographical 
divisions  of  the  state. 

“This  sample,”  says  Belden. 

“is  a  Pollster’s  dream  because 
the  records  show  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  age,  race,  sex,  resi¬ 
dence,  and  occupation.  Further, 
the  statistics  are  new  each  year, 
thus  reflecting  shifts  in  popula¬ 
tion  which  the  census  cannot  lican  published  a  Welcome 
currently  record  in  any  way.”  Home  section  of  12  pages  with 

For  other  “controls”  of  the  its  May  29  issue.  It  listed  the 
sample  Belden  adds  the  factors  community’s  entire  Honor  Roll. 


Belden 


ACME'S 


HARLOW  CHURCH 
Brings  Out  Another 
EXCLUSIVE  Picture 
Story  of  the  Orient 


That’s  photographer  Harlow  Church, 
far  eastern  manager  for  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
two  Chinese  Communists.  He  found  them 
in  Shin  Hwa  Dien,  Hupeh  Province,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Communist  New  Fourth 
Army — China’s  “forgotten  army.” 

Acme  photographer  Church  skillfully  un¬ 
covered  the  picture  story  of  this  Com¬ 
munist  force  (which  was  left  out  of  truce 
agreements).  With  similar  initiative,  he 
has  travelled  to  Manchuria,  Formosa  and 
famine-stricken  Hunan  Province  to  bring 
out  exclusive  newspictures  of  the  unset¬ 
tled  Orient  to  ACME  client  newspapers. 


THIS  IS 


.  .  .  Edwin  Schallert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


That  receding  hairline  which  al  of  the  changing  theatrical 
Caricaturiot  Cugat  pictures  so  scene  with  which  Critic  Schallert 
mercilessly  is  not  the  result  of  flawors  his  Drama  and  Film 


travail  or  worry^  because  Drama 
Editor  Schallert  finds  his  duties 
both  refreshing  and  pleasant. 


pages— another  reason  why  the 
intelligently-diversified^  family- 
minded  Times  is  ^everybody's 
newspaper''  in  Southern  Califor- 


Times  readers  like  the  color  and  nia . . .  delivered  to  more  homes 
sparkle,  the  discerning  apprais-  than  any  other  Los  Angeles  daily. 


LOS  ANGELES 


y// 


^Nwsented  by  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer—  IMew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  San  Francisco 
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Donahey  Talks  About 
His  Teenie  Weenies’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SOME  old  screws,  which  served 

as  his  boyhood  soldiers,  plus 
an  inherent  interest  in  what 
makes  children 
“tick,”  served  as 
guiding  lights  in 
the  creation  of 
the  ‘‘Teenie 
Weenies.”  32- 
year-old  Sunday 
color  feature 
drawn  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Donahey. 
top-flight  water 
color  artist  with 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News 
Syndicate.  Donahey 

As  a  kid  in  New  Philadelphia. 
O.,  Bill  Donahey  was  what  he 
today  terms  a  “lone  wolf.”  He 
played  by  himself  a  lot  and 
among  his  favorites  were  an 
assortment  of  screws  which  he 
imagined  were  soldiers.  One 
screw  head  had  some  red  paint 
on  it  and  Bill  made  him  the  gen¬ 
eral.  A  broken  screw,  which 
wouldn't'  stand  on  end.  was 
called  the  dunce.  Later  a  China¬ 
man  moved  to  town  and  opened 
a  laundry. 

The  Chinaman  was  an  object 
of  great  curiosity  among  all  the 
kids  in  New  I%iladel^ia,  in¬ 


cluding  young  Donahey.  who.  in 
turn,  tied  a  piece  of  string  on  a 
screw  for  a  queue  and  he 
dubbi^  this  one  “Mr.  China- 
Hian.”  In  later  years,  these 
same  “characters‘’  and  a  group 
of  others  were  to  take  form  as 
the  Teenie  Weenies,  then  un¬ 
beknown  to  their  creator. 

Donahey  was  not  a  poor  boy, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  obliged 
to  play  with  screws  instead  of 
toys.  His  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  cattle  raiser  and  a  respected 
politician.  Bill’s  two  older 
brothers  became  famous  in 
their  own  right.  The  late  A.  V. 
Donahey,  ten  years  older  than 
Bill,  was  elected  three  times 
governor  of  Ohio  and  also 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  J.  H. 
Donahey,  eight  years  Biirs 
senior,  has  been  ^itorial  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  many  years. 

Bill‘s  father  taught  him  the 
value  of  money  early  in  life. 
"My  father  never  gave  me 
money,  but  he  would  ‘loan’  me 
his  lawn  mower  or  snow  shovel 
and  after  I  had  made  good  use 
of  them,  I  was  paid  according¬ 
ly.”  Mr.  Donahey  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Later,  when  Bill  went  to 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  his 


father  advanced  him  the  money 
as  a  loan  through  a  series  of  4% 
notes.  ‘This  also  kept  me  from 
spending  money  extravagantly, ‘’ 
remarked  Donahey,  “for  I  knew 
I  was  obligated  to  pay  it  back 
to  my  father.“ 

Upon  finishing  art  school  and 
after  some  private  tutoring, 
Donahey  was  hired  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  on  the  Plain  Dealer  in  the 
days  when  artists  covered  the 
big  news  events,  theatrical  open¬ 
ings.  etc.,  instead  of  photogra¬ 
phers.  Always  striving  for  per¬ 
fection.  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  a  lot  to  learn  about  illus¬ 
trating  and  for  the  first  2V2 
years  he  was  on  the  Plain 
Dealer  he  worked  20  hours  a 
day,  spending  all  his  spare  time 
practicing  and  perfecting  his  art 
work. 

“During  those  first  2V^  years 
on  the  paper  I  seldom  slept  more 
than  four  hours  a  night  and  I 
didn’t  take  a  vacation  until  after 
I  had  been  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  three  years.”  he  said. 
“It  was  fascinating  work,  but 
required  terrific  speed  and  good 
draftsmanship,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  accomplished  under  great 
pressure.” 

Marries  Mary  Dicksrson 

About  this  time,  Donahey  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Mary 
Dickerson,  a  talented  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  won  recognition  on  the 
old  Ifew  York  Journal  and  old 
New  York  World.  She  was  then 
a  reporter  on  the  Plain  Deaier. 
She  and  Bill  decided  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  But  Bill  first  went  to  his 


father  and  offered  to  pay  ,  I 
the  money  he  had  borrowiJ 
while  going  to  school.  Whtn  21 
presented  the  money,  hii 
declined,  tearing  up  thet^ 
notes  he  had  with  his  jonJ 
signature. 

In  those  days,  a  newsptD*>i 
artist  really  earned  his  salt’‘Vj 
marked  Donahey.  “l  had  ml 
regular  daily  assignments,  pij 
a  Sunday  color  page,  and  soi^ 
special  drawings  for  the^ 
torial  page,  together  with  iQ 
atrical  openings  and  a  few  otu 
odd  Jobs.”  ] 

Donahey  aspired  to  be  eithej 
a  magazine  illustrator  or  a  ^ 
toonist.  He  noticed,  howeie 
that  the  Sunday  color  com 
sections  of  those  days  didi 
offer  too  much  in  the  way  of , 
whoiesome  appeal  to  childm 
Most  of  the  comics  were  th, 
slapstick  variety  and  played  ^ 
the  pranks  of  youngsters,  rathe 
than  appealing  to  their  bette 
nature. 


Attracts  Patterson's  Attsntiei 
He  pointed  out  this  fact  totht 
Plain  Dealer  managing  edito: 
whose  first  reaction  was:  “01 
kids  are  Just  little  savages  anr 
way  and  they  like  this  kind  c: 
comics.”  Donahey  kept  “work 
ing”  on  his  superior,  howew 
and  finally  got  him  to  conseAtc 
let  Donahey  draw  a  color 
for  the  Sunday  comics 
would  feature  Mother  Goor 
characters,  “modernized”  by spe 
cial  children’s  verses,  writto 
by  Donahey. 

The  beautiful  color  work,  pits 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


K  TRACY 


AMERICA'S 

N0.1  DETECTIVE 


DAILY  IN  THE 


STAR-TIMES 


J  his  is  a  reproduction  of  the  current  St.  Louis  Star-Times  promotion 
which  appears  on  100  24-sheet  posters  located  in  high  traffic  areas 
throughout  Greater  St.  Louis  and  is  repeated  on  interior  bus  and  car 
cards  and  bus  dash  cards. 

The  career  of  America's  No.  1  detective  keeps  thousands  of  St.  Louisans 
interested.  Dick  Tracy  appears  exclusively  daily  in  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  along  with  many  other  nationally  famous  comics. 

RIPgniNTtD  NATIONALLY  kv  CIO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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P«raa«ual  Pietar** 


Sartorially  speaking,  Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Hope  may  be  appareled  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  But,  histrionically  speaking,  they're  dressed 
to  kiU.  A  star  combination  that  packs  ’em  in  for  Paramount,  they  keep  the 
customers  rollicking  and  the  cashiers  in  the  box  offices  busy.  Their  “Road” 
pictures,  taking  them  on  zany  treks  to  remote  places  of  the  world,  have  been  a 
i^rld-wide  success  —  and  Road  to  Utopia,  their  latest  and  zaniest,  is  no  exception. 

Star  combination  on  the  road  to  an  advertiser’s  and  merchandiser’s  Utopia 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  is  “The  Record  —  and  One  Other.”  And  the  reason 
for  the  combination  is  basic.  Philadelphia  liberals  buy,  believe  in  and  support 
The  Record.  Philadelphia  traditionalists  read  either,  or  both,  of  the  dailies  that 
reflect  their  habit  of  thinking.  Liberal  and  traditional  segments  together  constitute 
a  five  billion  dollar  market,  third  largest  in  America  —  and  there’s  nothing  zany 
about  getting  on  the  road  to  that! 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

B«praMBl«d  NcrtMaally  by  O«oig«  A.  McDantt  Co. — N*w  York,  CUeago.  Philadalphia.  Oatioil.  CUTcload 
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Metropolitan  Group  Gravure  with 
13,000,000  circulation,  goes  to  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  homes  in 
,  ^  the  national  market,  reaches 
half  the  families  in  hundreds 
V -#5^)  of  important  urban  markets. 

MG  Gravure  is  flexible, 
too.  Lists  can  be  selected 
to  match  the  market  patterns,  selling 
seasons,  sectional  sales.  Gravure  gets 
trade  cooperation  from  corner  grocery 
to  major  department  stores. 


Fine  pictures  aren't  peddled  from 
pushcarts,  orobjets  d’art  offered  for  sale 
on  outdoor  stands. 

Because  the  art  gallery  is  their  best 
sales  medium,  affords  a  proper  setting, 
xvhere  each  picture  gets  adequate  display 
and  undistracted  attention  from  people 
interested  in  art. 

Advertisingivorks  better  in  a  gallery, 
too,  with  a  favorable  setting,  and  aus¬ 
picious  presentation.  For  though  you 
buy  media  and  audiences  by  the  millions 
.  .  .  advertisements  work  individually, 
and  only  on  individuals.  Effective 
advertising  is  always  a  private  showing. 


Sunday  |)apers — Metropolitan  Group, 
The  National  Newspaper  Network. 

In  thisgreatpicture  gallery  ,Gravure 
gives  advertising  a  distinctive  and 
unique  presentation.  Largely 
illustration  in  content,  almost  _ 

all  eye  appeal,  easy  to  perceive,  ^ 
effortless  enjoyment,  the  Gravure 
picture  section  is  of  almost  universal 
interest  without  regard  to  age,  sex, 
sophistication  or  social  status  ...  is 
read  regularly  by  90%  of  the  people 
who  buy  or  see  Sunday  newspapers, 
shows  the  merchandise  well,  suggests 
subtly  .  .  .  and  furnishes 
“  most  favorable  private 
showing  for  every  one  of 
the  advertiser’s  products 
or  services! 


A  PRIVATE  showing  in  this  great 
Sunday  picture  gallery  can  be  arranged 
for  as  little  as  $231  or  as  much  as 
$35,000  per  exhibit.  Ask  for  details  at 
any  MG  office — New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco. 


IHE  largest  national  gallery  for 
advertising  is  the  Gravure  picture 
section  of  twenty-five  leading 


lef^wpou€€m 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  NETWORK 


Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


St  I^ul  Pioneer  Press 
Seattle  Times 

Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Washington  Star 


Detroit  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
New  York  News 


Chicago  Tribune 
Cinciniuti  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
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SYNDICATES 


Kearney’s  Modernism 
In  Historic  Setting 


K«ani*y 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

"AND  this,"  said  George  F. 

Kearney,  “is  the  dungeon.” 

The  new  home  of  the  Ledger 
Stwdicate,  scene 
of  a  recent 
house  •  warming 
1 8  undoubtedly 
the  only  news- 
paper  syndi- 
c  a  t  e  building 
equipped  with  a 
dungeon  In  the 
basement  and  a 
Rembrandt 
Peale  oil  of 
George  W  a  s  h  • 
ington  over  the 
mantel. 

Behind  a  post- 
Revolutionary  fanlighted  door, 
Kearney  has  plants  compact 
syndicate  operation :  his  study  in 
the  front  room  where  Dr.  Philip 
Syng  Physick  received  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette  in  1824,  offices 
in  another  front  room  and  ar¬ 
tists'  studio  in  a  side  room, 
composing  machine,  proof  press¬ 
es  and  mat  equipment  in  back 
rooms  and,  in  the  future,  new 
color  presses  in  the  building  be¬ 
hind  the  garden. 

Kearney's  and  bis  mother's 
own  quarters  are  on  the  third 
floor,  and  eventually  the  second 
floor  will  provide  headquarters 
for  the  Junto,  adult  school 
which  Kearney  aided  in  estab¬ 
lishing  in  1941. 

“I  like  to  recall,”  Kearney 
said,  “that  Benjamin  Franklin 
used  to  visit  here  frequently.” 

The  house  was  built  by  Henry 
Hill  in  1786,  and  provides  a 
unique  setting  for  the  features, 
comics  and  comic  books  created 
there. 

“What  more  could  I  want?” 
Kearney  asked  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  broad  sweep  of 
his  arm  t^t  included  t^  Hill- 
Physick  -  Randolph  *  Keith  man¬ 
sion  and  excluded  all  other 
tjrpes  of  work  or  places  to  live. 
*T  believe  in  having  fun  first  of 
all.  Fun  before  money-making 
— though  Fve  never  found  it 
hard  to  make  money.” 

Then  be  rushed  off  to  an¬ 
nounce  on  a  loudsi>eaker  that 
couples  should  gather  for  square 
dancing  and  reels  in  the  big  cen¬ 
ter  room,  and  the  call  assembled 
nesrspaper  and  writing  friends 
of  his  and  members  of  first  Phil¬ 
adelphia  families  there  partly 
out  of  curiosity  how  Kearney 
had  restored  the  mansion  after 
Its  wartime  use  as  a  club  for 
merchant  seamen. 

Keamejr  started  as  a  reporter. 
Later  he  became  manager  of  the 
Ledger  Syndicate  and  by  virtue 
of  that  position  was  drafted  as 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Eoenlitg 
Ledper  when  its  demise  was 
merely  a  matter  of  months.  The 
indicate  is  now  his  oam.  but 
during  the  war  he  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  his  newspaper  offerings  to 
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specialize  in  comic  books,  a  field 
he  remains  in  and  is  using  as  a 
testing  ground  for  improvement 
of  newspaper  comic  techniques. 

Recently,  pointing  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  comic  books  and  the 
elimination  of  repetitious  motion 
that  goes  into  adapting  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  comic  to  Uie 
smaller  comic  book,  he  predicted 
comics  would  move  toward  more 
streamlined  movie  tediniques, 
scientific  accuracy,  story-telling 
through  pictures,  highlighting, 
briefer  episodes,  clearer  contin¬ 
uity,  and  more  comedy. 

■The  new  home  of  toe  syndi¬ 
cate  is  only  the  latest  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  historical  spots  occu¬ 
pied  by  Kearney  or  his  syndi¬ 
cate.  Old  houses,  new  ideas  — 
or  as  Kearney  himself  put  it, 
“With  the  shades  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton  haunting  it  .  .  .  isn't  that  a 
hell  of  a  place  to  set  up  a  syn¬ 
dicate  with  all  these  modern 
features?” 

Rates  Up 

WITH  costs  of  producing  fea¬ 
tures  up,  syndicates  generally 
are  boosting  rates,  adjusting  out- 


The  Bright  Spot  .  •  • 

The  daily  space-saving  panel  that  tells  a  home-spun 
story  of  wit  and  gross  roots  humor — a  brightener  for 
any  page  in  the  paper. 


Uncle  Bud  Says 

By  Bill  Baldwin 


Tob*  Tuft*  CUB*  badk  froa  th’  dtj  laic  nishc 
with  >  tl9.9a  Mt  o’  MM  coTcn  for  hi*  ^36 
ialopT  aod  a  $2.96  draw  for  hit  wifa. 

Ash  for  Rate  in  Your  Territory 

McCLURE 

NIWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
75  WEST  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 


of-line  prices  or  studying  the  ; 
situation.  Among  14  syndicates  j 
checked  this  week,  four  were 
raising  rates  generally,  four  ad¬ 
justing,  one  studying,  three  not  | 
considering  increases — at  least,  j 
not  yet— and  two  unwilling  to 
be  mentioned  either  way.  I 

The  rate  changes  are  in  addi-  | 
tion  to  a  trend,  started  about  | 
three  years  back,  to  pass  along  i 
to  the  customer  newspaper  more  ! 
of  the  extra  mechanical  costs  in-  i 
volved  in  combining  to  individ-  ; 
ual  order  half  and  third  pages 
for  the  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 

New  CT-NYN  Comic 
FIRST  entirely  new  daily  and 

Sunday  strip  to  be  started  by 
the  Chicago  ’Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  in  some  years 
will  be  released  Sept.  2.  "Titled 
“Aggie  Mack”  and  drawn  by 
Hal  Rasmusson,  the  new  feature 
was  created,  according  to  CT- 
NYN  custom,  in  the  syndicate's 
studio  and  was  based  on  the  lat¬ 
est  comic  suggestion  offered  by 
the  late  Captain  Patterson, 
News  publisher — the  Cinderella 
theme. 

Aggie  Mack  is  a  loose-shirt¬ 
tailed,  teen-age  schoolgirl  "put 
upon”  by  a  stepmother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  but  consoled  by  a  cute 
pooch,  “Whiskers.”  Artist  Ras¬ 
musson,  who  has  built  up  teen¬ 
age  flavor  in  the  costumes  of 
his  youngsters,  had  been  in  com¬ 
mercial  art  and  won  the  strip 
after  several  other  artists  had 
been  tried  out. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


"A  Picture 
is  worth 
10,000  words” 


35,000,000  monthly  raoden claim- 
•d  by  the  publishers  of  sdwtUlc 
and  mechanics  magazinsa?  Intat* 
est  in  the  world  of  tomomnrl 
YOU  BET  THERE  ISI  Herat 
a  non- technical,  pictured  featote 
with  the  "Believe  it  or  not”aiicle 
that'll  click  big  with  your  readen. 

Sdentific  News  Feolm 

"THE  WOMD 
OF  TOMORROr 

In  the  field  of  Invention  and  Re 
search  there  are  many  new  derel- 
opments  on  which  patents  are  no* 
being  issued.  Here’s  reader  inter¬ 
est  at  low  cost  offered  to  dsiHae 
and  weeklies.  Mats  sent  a  mootli’t 
supply  at  a  time.  Size  4  inchesea 
two  columns.  Low  cost  based  «n 
circulation.  Tie  in  with  this  sms*- 
ing  “something  new  under  the 
sun”  feature. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 

INVENTORS  GOilD 

2  EAST  39  STREn 
KANSAS  CITY  2,  MO. 


EDITOR  ft  PURLISHRR  For  Jbm  li.!*** 


Three  years  ago  Jerry  Hearing  Jt., .  then 
14,  wanted  to  be  a  pilot. 

But  flying  lessons  cost  money.  Jerry  took 
over  a  Press-Scimitar  route. 

Combining  a  highly  successful  series  of 
self-originated  sales  letters  with  persever.mce 
he  developed  a  lOO^o  route.  Every  family 
received  the  Press-Scimitar.  Jerry  saved  the 
money  he  made. 

This  month  Jerry  won  his  private  flying 
license —  the  event  almost  coinciding  with 
his  graduation  from  Central  High  School. 

The  success  of  the  Press-Scimitar  Carrier 
Boy  Program  is  iiiirrored  in  the  success  of 
individual  carriers  like  Jerry.  Vl'ith  the  back¬ 
ground  of  practical  business  and  (Mirsonal 
training  gained  under  the  young  merchant 
plan.  Press-Scimitar  carriers  have  a  head 
start  toward  a  successful  future. 


600  Attend 
NEA  Roundup 
At  Estes  Park 

Estes  Park,  Colo.  —  Fred  W. 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  Hamburg 
( la.  >  Reporter,  was  ready  to 
take  over  the 
gavelfrom 
Charles  L.  Ryd¬ 
er  of  the  Coble- 
skill  (N.  Y.) 

Times  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial 
Association,  at 
the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  6l8t  an¬ 
nual  convention 
here  June  13-15. 

Mr.  Hill  has 
served  as  vice- 
president  for 
the  last  year,  and  has  also  held 
the  post  of  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Press  Association  of  Neb¬ 
raska,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota.  In  1944.  he  was 
named  a  master  Editor-Publisher 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Association. 

The  NEA  convention,  with  600 
delegates  representing  its  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  5,000  pub¬ 
lishers  of  small  city  dailies  and 
weeklies,  was  scheduled  to  hear 
talks  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post;  A. 
W.  Lehman,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation;  A.  M.  Cross- 
ley,  president  of  Crossley,  Inc. 
and  James  Shouse,  president  of 
WLW,  Cincinnati. 

Outstanding  entertai  n  m  e  n  t 
feature  planned  is  the  Saturday 
night  “Chuck  wagon  dinner,” 
given  by  the  Denver  Post. 

Served  exactly  as  the  huge 
“cow  outfits"  provided  for  the 
cowboys  in  the  old  days  of  great 
cattle  roundups,  the  dinner  was 
to  be  prepared  in  the  Stanley 
hotel’s  kitchens,  and  served  at 
Roe  Emery’s  Chalet  ranch. 

The  historic  old  “Deadwood 
Stage  Coach,”  which  drove  the 
route  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  to 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
in  the  early  1880’s  was  secured 
by  the  Post  from  the  Cheyenne 
iYontier  Days  committee.  ’The 
coach,  drawn  by  a  four-horse 
team,  was  “borrowed”  for  the 
occasion  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Ryder, 
Mr.  Hill  and  their  wives,  from 
the  convention  headquarters 
to  the  scene  of  the  dinner. 

■ 

Mrs.  Brockman  Heads 
N.  C.  Women's  Club 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Mrs.  Zoe  Kin¬ 
caid  Brockman,  Gastonia  ( N.  C. ) 
Gazette,  was  elected  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  Club  at  a  meeting  June 
2  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  at¬ 
tended  by  35  members.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Margaret  Harter  of 
Southport. 

Other  officers  are:  Alene  Mof- 
fitt,  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  vicepresident;  Bonnie 
Angelo,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C). 
Journal  - Sentinel,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Marian  Frink,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star-News; 

Annie  Lee  Singletary,  Journal- 
Sentinel.  and  Mrs.  Harriett 
Doar,  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News, 
district  chairmen. 


Cotton  Newsprint 

Dallas.  Tsx.  —  Newsprint 
made  from  the  South's  cotton 
is  an  immediate  commercial 
prospect,  John  W.  Ticknor  of 
the  Notional  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  told  a  meeting  here 
recently.  He  said  the  cotton 
stalks,  bolls  and  leaves  can 
be  harvested  and  converted 
directly  into  kroft  paper  and 
newsprint. 

The  process,  he  said,  has 
been  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  finished  products 
can  be  placed  on  the  market 
next  falL 

N.  Y.  Typos  Lose 
Holiday  Pay  Issue 

George  W.  Alger,  arbitrator 
in  the  dispute  involving  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  and  Local  No.  6  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  has  de¬ 
nied  the  union’s  request  for 
double  time  on  holidays  not 
worked  and  extra  pay  for  holi¬ 
days  within  a  vacation.  Both 
points  centered  around  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  contract’s  holiday 
clause. 

The  arbitrator  found  the 
union’s  contentions  unsupport- 
able.  stating: 

“What  the  union’s  contention 
would  amount  to  is  substantially 
this  so  far  as  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers  are  concerned:  They  must 
either  stop  publication  entirely 
on  a  holiday  or  if  they  publish 
the  paper  and  [employ]  any  of 
their  situation  holders  for  that 
purpose,  they  must  consider  the 
entire  force  as  employed  and  en¬ 
titled  to  double  pay. 

“This  would  be  inconsistent, 
we  think,  with  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  paragraph.  It  pro¬ 
vides  pay  for  those  ( 1 )  required 
to  work,  and  (2)  those  not  re¬ 
quired  to  work.  It  clearly  con¬ 
templates  these  two  classes  on 
holidays  and  pays  them  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Alger  ruled  that  the  contract 
proviso  that  no  additional  pay 
should  be  given  an  employe 
whose  regular  day  off  fell  on  a 
holiday  was  indicative  of  the 
controlling  policy  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 


DONALD  BELL 

ONA's  diplomatic  and 
political  analyst  ex¬ 
plains  international 
developments  clearly 
and  forcefully,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  world 
affairs.  Three  times 
weekly. 

e 

Overseas  News  Agency 
101  Park  Av#..  N.  Y,  17.  N.  Y. 


Code  of  Ethics 
Again  Agitated 
In  Australia 

A  government  code  of  press 
ethics,  enforceable  against  re¬ 
porter  and  publisher  alike,  is 
the  aim  of  a  campaign  by  the 
New  South  Wales  district  of  the 
Australian  Journalists’  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  report  on  the  movement  by 
J.  C.  James,  secretary  of  the 
AJA  in  New  South  Wales, 
claims  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
union  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
workings  of  the  Newspaper 
Board  which  was  set  up  last 
year  to  deal  with  complaints 
regarding  press  ethics. 

When  the  Board  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  AJA  agreed  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  public  campaign  re¬ 
garding  press  ethics  and  to  con¬ 
fine  its  ethics  code  and  Ethics 
Committee  to  matters  directly 
concerning  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  Newspaper  Board 
consists  of  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
publisher  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald  and  other  newspapers; 
R.  A.  G.  Henderson,  president 
of  the  Australian  Newsaper 
Proprietors  Association.  and 
two  officers  of  the  AJA. 

The  complaint  of  the  NSW 
unit,  according  to  James,  is  that 
the  Board  had  not  dealt  with  a 
single  case  in  its  first  six  months. 

Of  all  the  Ethics  Committees 
named  by  AJA  units  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  one  in 
New  South  Wales  has  been  most 


active.  The  publishers, 
while,  have  maintain^  that 
journalists  were  paid  for  thair 
work  and  what  was  published 
was  not  their  business. 

An  AJA  committee  accused  a 
writer  of  having  distorted  a  pub¬ 
lic  official’s  remarks  and  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  $65  after  declin¬ 
ing  to  accept  his  explanation 
blaming  errors  in  typograiAy. 

Trade  unions  generally  art 
backing  the  move  for  a  written 
code  of  ethics  and  a  Statutory 
Committee,  according  to  the 
James  report.  The  NSW  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  asserts,  deals  only  with 
distortion,  untruths  and  gross  in¬ 
accuracy,  and  is  not  concerned 
with  opinion,  "unless  the  opi¬ 
nions  advanc^  are  stated  to  be 
based  on  something  not  a  fact* 

In  its  procedure,  the  AJA 
Committee  calls  upon  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  explain  or  reply  to 
complaints,  for  the  purpose  o( 
inquiry.  Having  reached  iti 
findings,  all  concerned  are  noti¬ 
fied — the  newspaper,  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  complainant. 

The  newspaper  is  assumed  to 
be  responsible  for  what  appean 
in  its  columns  and  if  it  persists 
in  refusing  to  publish  a  cor 
rection  the  Ethics  Committco 
publicizes  its  finding  by  tra^ 
papers,  church  periodicals,  radio. 
■ 

14  Scholarships  Given 

Fresno,  Calif.  —  Fourteen 
journalism  scholarships  with  i 
total  value  annually  of  $850 
have  been  made  available  to 
students  at  the  Fresno  State  Col 
lege  by  San  Joaquin  Valley 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 


Again  HOUSTON  POST 

LEADS  WHOLE  NATION 
IN  RETAIL  FOOD  LINEAGE 

Ahead  in  1945 
in  South*8  RICHEST  Market 

V  Check  the  live  reaeons  why  ... 


h’s  important  to  advei^ 
tison  going  into  Houston 
that  the  Houston  Post  led 
the  whole  nation  in  retail 
grocery  lineage  daring 
1945  .  .  . 

1.  Because  this  is  proof 
that  Houston  merchants 
(who  know  the  market 
best!)  bulk  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Post.  They 
have  discovered  Post  adver¬ 
tising  gets  a  far  greater 
return  for  every  dollar 
spent! 

2.  The  Houston  Post  is  a 
family-read  newspaper. 

3.  The  Post  carries  25  of 


the  most  popular  comic 
strips  in  America. 

4.  It’s  the  only  Houston 
paper  carrying  a  eomplcts 
market  page  and  offering 
both  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

5.  The  Post  is  the  paper 
that  is  **on  the  move”  in 
Houston  —  in  circnlationi 
in  advertising  lineage. 

The  Post  has  proved  it¬ 
self  as  the  best  medium 
for  reaching  this  rich  nsaP 
ket.  Try  the  Post  .,  .  • 
and  you,  too,  will  find  that 
you  get  the  most  from 
the  Houston  Post. 


Represented  by 

BURKE.  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Pidd 
In  City  and  Suburbetn  Circulation 

IDITOR  k  PUBLISHER  for  June  IS, 


SEATTLE 

TIMES 


Figures  say  Seattle  has  over  half  a  rail< 
lion  population.  Sales  say  Seattle  is 
larger  than  more  populous  cities!  Seattle 
is  a  great  city  ,  .  .  among  the  first  15 
markets  in  America:  '  . 

Try  the  “Trip  Test.”  Discover  this  new, 
rich,  responsive  market  for  your  product 
or  service.  It  will  pay  in  both  profits  and 
pleasure.  Visit  Seattle .  .‘:'see  for  yourself. 

The  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  the  favorite 
newspaper  in  this  top '  flight  American 
market.  It  reaches  nearly  all  Seanie 
homes -by  all  odds  the  No.  1  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  Seattle. 


Rapr*$en*ed  by:  O'MARA  «.  ORMSBEE,  INC.  •  Nfw  YOtK  •  CHICAGO  •  oetioit  •  los  anoiies  • .  san  rtANCisco 
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Classified  Ad 
Meeting  Set 
For  June  24-27 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Members  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
will  conduct  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  at  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel,  June  24*27,  according  to 
plans  announced  by  President 
Leslie  J.  Cummings,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province. 

Featured  speakers  will  in* 
elude  Gov.  Maurice  J.  Tobin  of 
Massachusetts  and  A.  H.  (Red) 
Motley,  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine;  C.  W.  Horn,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  speaking  on 
“Publisher  Appreciation  of  Want 
Ads,”  and  A.  T,  Powderly,  Roch* 
ester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  presenting  a  visual 
study  on  how  want  advertising 
is  read. 

Program  highlights  will  in* 
elude  the  following,  listed  ac* 
cording  to  sessions: 

MONDAY  MORNING 

10:00 — Call  to  Order  by  Andrew  J. 
Uazzi,  General  Chairman,  Boston  Globs. 

10:30 — Pmident'i  Report. 

10:45 — Report  of  Second  V  iceprenident 
Herbert  W.  Tuihingham,  Conritr-Post 
Newspapers,  Camden.  N.  J. 

11:00- — Report  of  the  Secrctarv,  James 

H.  Shelp,  Houston  Chronisls,  Houston, 
Tex. 

11:15— Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Fred 
R.  Kllis,  Ann  .irbor  .V*tt'i.  Ann  .Afhor. 
Mich. 

11:30 — Report  of  the  General  Mana 
ter.  Felix  S.  Towle. 

11:45 — Convention  Chairmen  reports: 

I.  General  Chairman  in  charge  of  Re- 
ceplitm  and  Entertainment:  Andrew  J. 
Oazzi.  Boston  Globe.  Boston.  Mass.  2. 
Attendance  Chairman:  Paul  Fitcbner, 
Hartford  Timss,  Hartford.  Conn.  3.  Ex- 
hiliila  Chairman:  A.  T.  Powderly.  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
4.  Program  Chairman:  John  R.  Cope- 
lanil.  Star-Journal  and  Trlbnns,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

MONDAY  AFTER.NOON 

3.J0-^Addrett  by  C.  M.  Carroll.  New 
sork  Ttmss,  Subject:  Classthed  Develop¬ 
ment  Program. 

3:15 — Floor  discusaion  of  above  sub-* 
iect  with  C.  M.  Carroll  leadiiin  the 
session. 

3:45— Address  by  J.  H.  Shelii.  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  Subject:  A  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Classified  Advertisint. 

4:(Kh — Floor  discussion  of  .above  sub¬ 
ject  with  Jim  Shelr  leading  the  session. 

4 :25— .Xddress  by  Ken  Harrington  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  Nrws.  Subject;  Goo<l 
Copy  .  .  .  Iiow  to  write  it  .  .  .  how  tp 
use  it  .  .  .  for  greater  personal  gain  and 
biaer  pay  checks. 

TUESDAY  MORNINY; 

9:30^Address  by  Jeanne  Torbin  of 
the  Miami  Daily  Nrtrs.  Subject;  How 
to  Sell  Daily  Linage  Contracts  by  Tele- 
phtme. 

10;00^F1oor  discussion  of  above  sub¬ 
ject  with  Miss  Torbin  leading  the 
session. 

10:20 — Address  by  Kloyd  Mellen  of 
the  Omaha  World-Hcrald.  Subject; 
Building  Out-of-Town  .\d  Volume. 

10:45— Poor  fliscussion  of  the  aimve 
subject  with  Flo>d  Mellen  leading  the 
session. 

11:05 — .Address  by  Edwin  G.  W  rren 
of  the  Hempstead  and  Bay  Shore  Htyos- 
day.  Subject:  Training  News  ^les- 
people — How  to  do  it  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

TUESDAY  afternoon 

2:30 — Small  Newsitaper  Group. 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  Insurante 

610  Chofth  fvunston.  Ill 


Session  Chairman;  M-ncel  T.  l.aw- 
rence,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Orlando, 
l-la.  Panel:  Fred  Ellis,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News;  P.  A.  Cary.  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers;  George  J.  Westrich, 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-'!  irm-s;  W.  T. 
Haden,  Macon  (Ga.)  News  and  Tele¬ 
graph;  R.  W.  Horn,  Edmonton  (Can.) 
Journal.  Subjects — 1.  Classifieil  Rates 
Out  of  Trading  Territory.  2.  Telephone 
Equipment  on  a  Small  Newspaper.  3. 
Bonus  .-Arrangements  for  a  Small  Stan. 

2:30 — Large  Newspaper  Group. 

Session  Chairman:  R.'dph  Ahrens. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Panel :  Robert 
AATieeler,  Ahron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal; 
Larry  Keller,  Cmritmotf  (Ohio)  Post: 
Walter  Campbell,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  Subjects:  1— Classified  Impor¬ 
tance  to  the  tlodem  Newspaper.  2— 
Classified  Display  in  Developing  j'ell- 
Rotinded  Newspaper  Advertising  Men. 

3—  Classified  Display  Service  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Snwller  Business  Men. 

4 —  Visual  Lesson  in  Copywriting.  Rob¬ 
ert  Schless,  Chicago  Herald. American. 

5 :00 — Adjournment. 

WEDNESDAY  .MORNING 

9:30 — Debate  between  H.  J.  Bendiiiger 
of  the  Milwauhee  Journal  and  Ralph 
.Ahrens  of  the  C^hicago  Iteilv  News. 
Subject:  .Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  the  Nine-Column  Page. 

10:15 — Address  by  Gaines  Kelley  of 
the  Greensboro  Nrws,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
Subiect:  Paper  Marking  .  .  .  How  to  do 
it  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  error 
and  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  Exhibits 
will  be  shown  and  the  meeting  will  ^ 
opened  to  a  floor  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  paper  marking. 

11  15 — Address  hv  Gilbert  Gillett  of 
the  Flint  Journal.  Flint,  Mich.  Subject ; 
How  to  Establisb  a  Credit  Policy  That 
M.akes  5wlling  Easier  and  Increases 
Oootiwill  and  Net  Profits. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

3:00 — Group  Meetings  (or  I.adies  in 
Classified. 

Session  Chairman:  AVilmot  Calloway 
of  the  Birminnham  Pott.  Subject  of 
her  address;  Women  in  Classified  .  .  . 
Onr  Future  in  the  Business.  Panel: 
Dorothy  Bruneau,  Daily  .Ator.  Montreal. 
Canada;  Margaret  Cadwell.  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  AVilmington.  Del.;  Margaret  S.  Gor¬ 
don.  New  Vorher.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.; 
Evelvn  Lambert,  .V,ter  Ohserrer.  R.a- 
leigh.  N.  C. 

3:00 — Open  Forum  for  the  Men. 

.Session  Chairman;  Ken  Flood,  Ssn 
nieoo  t^nion.  Featuring:  (a)  Shprt 
T.alks  on  Oassified  Management:  (b) 
The  Question  Box  and  the  Correct  .An¬ 
swers:  (c)  .Stump  the  Exiierts  or  Re 
Stumped  hv  Them.  Panel :  Worth 
AVright.  Pasadena  (Calif.)  .Star  News: 
r*harley  Horn,  Los  .tngeles  (Calif.)  F.r- 
ominer-  Herb  Tiishingh.am.  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

9:30 — Atomic  Ideas  in  Mitlgct  Form. 

Session  Chairman:  Ed  Dorgan,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  ai<led  by  30  C.AMS 
with  30  moner-making  innovations.  They 
will  be  revealed  in  30  two-minute  talks. 

10:30 — Presentation  of  .Awards.  Res¬ 
olutions.  Reitort  of  Nomitiating  Com¬ 
mittee  Election  of  Officers.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  New  Officers.  Unfinished  Business 
and  Discussion  Period. 

12:00 — Adjournment  of  Convention. 

1 :00 — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 


ARMED  with  a  Confederate  flag. 

Reporter  Flannery  Lewis  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
trooped  all  over  town  on  Jef* 
ferson  Davis’  birthdav,  asking  if 
anyone  recognized  the  historic 
piece  of  silk.  Finally  he  ap¬ 
proached  Miss  Ethelmae  Rogers 
of  Omaha.  She  not  only  knew 
the  flag,  but  named  the  states 
its  seven  stars  represented. 

■ 

FOR  diversion  at  the  Empire 
Press  Union  conference  in 
London,  delegates  took  a  day 
off  to  see  the  Derby  at  Epsom 
Downs.  Floyd  S.  Chalmers  of 
McLean  Hunter  Publishing  Co., 
Toronto,  played  a  hunch  and 
collected  $140  on  the  long-shot 
winner.  Airborne.  C.  F.  Fraser, 
managing  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle,  won  a  small  bet  on 
a  barber-shop  tip. 

■ 

DIFFERENCES  of  opinion  (or 
fact )  in  Boston  dailies’  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  holdup: 

Cabby  Murdered  for  $20  — 
Boston  Globe. 

Taximan  Slain  in  $26  Robbery 
— Boston  Post. 

Cabby  Slain  in  $13.45  Holdup 
— Boston  Herald. 

THE  WAY  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Commercial-Appeal  apprised 
its  readers  of  the  newsprint 
emergency : 

NOT  FIRST  PROBLEM 
WE’VE  HAD  TO  FACE 
Gotta  make  this  short  .  .  . 
every  letter  counts  .  .  .  but  to¬ 
day’s  eight-page  issue  of  ’The 
C.  A.  ( abbreviated  to  save 
.space)  isn’t  first  time  we’ve  had 
to  cut  size  of  paper. 

Back  in  1878  .  .  .yellow  fever 
epidemic  .  .  .  from  Aug.  20  to 
Oct.  26  .  .  .  ’The  Memphis  Ap¬ 
peal  ( one  of  our  parents )  was  is¬ 
sued  as  a  single  sheet,  news 
printed  on  both  sides  .  .  .  Only 
the  editor.  Col.  J.  M.  Keating, 
and  one  printer,  Henry  Moode. 
were  on  duty  .  .  .  but  we  never 
missed  an  issue! 

In  Civil  War  days  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
peal.  driven  from  Memphis  by 
Federal  Army’s  advance  .  .  .  took 
to  box-car  and  became  home¬ 
less  wanderer  over  South  for 
3V^  years  .  .  .  but  never  failing 
to  come  out  each  morning! 

Problems?  .  .  .  Shucks!  .  .  . 
Our  grandpappies  had  ’em  too! 

‘'DAD’S  BUYIN’  A 
NEW  CAR!” 


Council  Votes 
3  New  Themes 
In  Advertising 

Three  broadly  -  conceived 
themes  —  atomic  energy,  inter 
group  tolerance,  and  world 
trade — were  approved  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  promotion  it 
the  first  meeting  in  New  York 
recently  of  the  Council’s  net 
advisory  (jommittee. 

Campaigns  will  be  aimed  it 
creating  public  understandlig 
of: 

1.  Atomic  energy  and  the  need 
for  international  control  eg  it 

2.  The  need  for  interfaith  ud 
intergroup  cooperation. 

3.  World  trade  as  a  factor  in 
American  and  world  prosperit) 
and  as  an  aid  to  world  peace. 

The  members  of  the  advlsoij 
committee,  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  business,  labor,  jounul- 
ism,  education,  religion,  etc. 
gave  unanimous  approval  to  the 
three  projects,  it  was  reported. 

In  acxrordance  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  usual  piK- 
tice,  only  campaigns  reoxn- 
mended  by  widely  recognized 
organizations  were  considered 
The  three  proposals  finallj 
agreed  upon  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  respectively,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  American  Scientist!, 
the  National  Conference  od 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  fht 
Program  Information  Exchange 
a  coordinating  group  of  orgu- 
izations  in  the  public  education 
field. 

It  was  emphasized  by  the 
Council  that,  as  in  the  past,  no 
political  or  sectarian  viewpoints 
will  be  fostered  in  the  advertir 
ing. 

Work  on  the  three  campaigns 
will  be  started  immediate,  it 
was  stated. 

-if.  P  RESTIOE 
-in  CIRCULATION 
-in  ADVERTISING 


Two  greot  newspapers 
dominate  the  rich  Soath 
Texas  market. 


f 

A  « / 


“IMit  in  hip  onier  for  it.  New  ro- 
V  frieernfor.  too.  And  a  quick-freoM 

^  unit,  radio  .  .  .  houM  bein’  paintM 

.  .  .  oh.  jtiPl  lotp  of  thinirsi" 

Vea.  lh#»  York  ABC  City  2^iir'p  03.000  haa  a  sared’Up  and 
^nwreiit  payroll-wallet  thet’p  rarin’  to  gro.  York  is  a 
HOuiMlIy  Ptabiliied  induptrial  o»nter.  The  roster  of  these 
flmip  ip  fanioiip.  nationally  advertiped  .  .  .  crowded  with 
onler»*.  And  our  farm**  are  jupt  aa  busy,  pricep  mph. 
They  are  crying:  for  roods,  too.  i 

Hiich  wag’et*:  pkille<l  labor:  contented  and  prosperous  t 
home-OWNERS.  Son — you  SAID  IT! 

Rcprcsenfrgl  hy 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc, 
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The  rotter  of  theffe 
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bu»y.  price,  iflsh 
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DAN  A.  CAMOtl.  ttO  t.  42nd  SI..  Nm/  YtHt  17 
J.  f.  lUTZ.  TribMM  Turn,  CMcofo  It 


Mflkie  famous  by  malt*riiity.  Lane  Brj'ant  in 
Philadelphia  . . .  like  other  stores  in  the  chain  . . . 
now  thrives  on  mothers  before  and  after,  matrons 
and  even  misses!  On  Chestnut  Street  for 
twenty  years . . .  Lane  Bryant  has  built  both  mail 
order  and  over-the-counter  volume  with  linage 
that  ranked  fourth  in  ’45  among  women’s  specialty 
shops  .  . .  gives  The  Inquirer  more  than  all  other 
papers  combintnl — nearly  200,000  lines  in  1945 
— probably  because  The  Inquirer  holds  records 
in  coupons,  cash  and  customers! 


Side  street  locations  are  turnover 
thoroughfares  for  the  two  New  York 
Sample  Dress  Shops  in  Philadelphia 
...  at  55  North  Ninth  and  806  North 
Second  . . .  dresses  from  $7.50  to 
$12.99 . . .  markups  minimized,  sales 
values  stressed  . . .  store  decor  very 
plain . . .  store  volume  very  fancy! 
Impressed  by  steadily  growing 
women’s  linage  in  The  Inquirer  in 
’42,  this  pair  of  stores  has  made  this 
paper  their  major  medium  ever 
since!  Space,  small,  frequent  brings 
large,  regular  results. 


I 


Ne  plus  ultra  among  Walnut 
Street  couturiers  is  Nan  Duskin  .  .  . 
very  Main  Line . . .  stands  for  glamour 
without  glitter,  simple  elegance,  etc. 
On  Rittenhouse  Square,  around 
the  corner  from  the  Racquet  Cluh 
and  Penn  A.C. . . .  Nan  Duskin  swat  lies 
society,  stage  and  screen  . . .  finds  the 
ultra  charge  customer  for  the  ultra 
shop  she  has  established  ...  in  The 
Inquirer.  Last  year  ran  more  than 
30,000  lines  —  despite  7  pages  forced 
out  by  newsprint  rationing — nearly 
twice  the  space  used  in  the 
second  paper. 


iowncar,  trolley  &  pedestrian  trade... 

Few  newspapers  can  profitably  sell  all  three  .  .  .  function  as  the 
favorite  vehicle  for  the  elegant,  the  everyday  and  the  economical .  .  .  yet  The  Inquirer 
does,  every  weekday  and  Sunday,  in  both  its  city  and  state  markets.  Not  a  limited 
classification  medium,  A-1  for  universal  service  .  .  .  because  it  has  enough 
worthwhile  people  who  think  this  newspaper  worthwhile  for  attention  and 
confidence.  The  paper  provides  the  prospects,  the  prospects  provide  the  market  .  .  . 
that  enables  The  Inquirer  to  sell  profitably  anything  that  advertising  can  sell  profitably! 
Take  our  word  for  it?  .  .  .  Why  should  you?  When  hundreds  of  Philadelphia 
retailers,  thousands  of  classified  advertisers,  and  the  plurality  of  general  advertisers 
in  this  market  .  .  .  provide  a  plus  of  evidence  backed  by  experience! 

And  Media  Records  makes  responsible  evidence,  too! 

linqutrer 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Nexo  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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eview 


By  Roscoe  Ellard,  Associate  Dean 

Gradual*  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  UniTersitT.  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Mm’s  Plea  u  u'wfS 

For  Extreme  Simplicity  with  the  terse  imagery,  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  unflagging  human  in¬ 
terest  of  good  copy. 

Mr.  Woolf’s  topic  is  people. 

But  his  book  is  no  philosophy 
of  the  social  signiflcance  of  ad- 
IF  YOU  make  people  think  they  vertising,  written  as  Seneca 
think,  they  lov«  you.  If  you  wrote  of  poverty,  on  a  golden 
make  them  really  think,  they  table  in  a  perfumed  garden  at 
hate  you.  What  is  worse,  they  the  close  of  an  illustrious  career, 
get  up  and  walk  out  on  you.  It  is  the  most  bluntly  practical 
That  is,  most  people  —  mass  analysis  of  why  most  people 
audiences.  read  and  buy  that  this  reviewer 

Politicians  and  popular  has  seen.  It  is  pointedly  il- 
writers,  even  teachers,  have  lustrated.  Breezy,  simple  ad- 
known  this  ever  since  Demos-  vertisements  of  today  contrast 
thenes  swayed  crowds  in  ancient  with  heavy  reason-why  copy  of 
Athens  and  Aristotle  taught  rich  20  years  ago.  The  book  is  con- 
young  Greeks.  vincing  with  facts.  Its  opinions 

If  you  tell  the  mass  audience  come  from  the  horse's  mouth 
what  it  wants  to  believe,  and  of  experience, 
make  it  easy,  and  are  friendly  People  in  the  large,  says  Mr. 
and  pleasantly  dramatic,  they  Woolf,  even  upper-bracket  peo; 
will  cheer  you,  vote  for  you,  or  pie.  are  pretty  sexy,  pretty 
buy  your  goods.  If  you  assume  plagued  with  fear,  pretty  fond 
too  much  vocabulary,  sustained  of  humor,  play  and  escape.  Their 
logic,  or  suppose  that  emotion  vocabulary  is  dreadfully  limited, 
is  not  uppermost  in  their  judg-  Their  thinking  is  drenched  with 
ment,  you  will  bore  them  and  cliches,  folklore,  and  self-pre- 
lose  them.  servation.  Swell  and  wonderful 

Hard  to  Practice  effective  words. 

-Tho*  1  •  ...  the  author  tells  us.  than  tn- 

If  9°^  1?®^  ®  principle,  credibly  good,  or  marvelous  or 

extraordinary  —  people  use  the 
s®“.-®du-  first  two  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
®ffwtively.  We  are  deeply  interested  in 
a  a  rnf  r'  cxtremely  gyp  children  and  susceptible  to 

appeals  about  them.  The  herd 
instinct  could  be  more  ex- 
Ploited  than  it  is.  Mr.  Woolf 
suggests.  We  love  to  do  what 
^eatens  to  burden  the  Intel-  “everybody’s  doing.”  Eat  alpha- 

_ _ _  *u_  •  .4AJ  betical  vitamins,  for  instance. 

tn  ^®  bavc  more  automobiles  and 

.All  more  mechanical  gadgets  than 

any  other  country  on  etrth.  We 
^  are  a  nation  of  mechanical 

apply  to  the  by-and-large  of  vast  a-nina 

numbers.  Select  groups  exist  *  "  “  ‘  , 

whose  members  think  logically,  ^®1  Gov.  Jimmie  Davis  of 
know  about  the  Atlantic  Char-  Louisiana  sang  for  his  votes, 

ter,  and  make  an  occasional  ?aid  the  Reader’s  Digest.  Accord- 

Judgment  unemotionally.  But  lug  to  his  own  version;  “No  per- 
they  are  not  the  mass  market,  s®"  ®y®*‘  elected  said  as  little  as 
The  book  is  what  the  radio  Ah  did.  Ah  didn  t  try  to  coi^ 
people  would  call  the  Voice  of  '^•u®®  anybody,  specially.  Ah 
Experience.  Its  author,  James 
Woolf,  k  vicepresident  of  J.  “1®®  * 

Walter  Thompson  Co.  He  came 
up  the  hard  way.  As  a  post-  Mark( 
office  clerk  in  a  small  town,  he 
studied  advertising  at  night.  He  I 
went  with  Thompson  as  a  copy 
cub  and  moved  through  all  the 


ADVERTISING 
MARKET  by 
New  York: 

133  pp.  $3.50. 


TO  THE  MASS 
Jamci  Davis  Woolf, 
'he  Ronald  Press  Co. 
Illus. 


KUDOS  FOR  THE  WORKING  PRESS 

Celebrating  its  centennial,  MacMurray  College  oi  JacksonTille,  HL 
conferred  honorary  degrees  on  F.  A.  Behymer.  left,  feature  writs 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Charles  N.  Wheeler,  right,  political 
editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  the  center  is  Dr.  C.  P.  McClello^ 
college  prexy.  The  degree  recipients  have  been  working  nowipo- 
permen  more  them  50  years. 


FOR 

SALE 


Four-multi-unit,  mezzanine  type  High-Speed 
Scott  press,  equipped  with  r.,ll3r  bearings, 
pair  of  folders,  aerial  former.  Capacity  64 
pages  collect  or  32  pages  associate.  Flexible 
color  arrangement.  Completely  equipped 
with  Jones  tension  devices,  roll  shafts.  Two 
80-horse  D.C.  drives.  One  small  motor  gen¬ 
erator  set,  one  large  motor  generator  set,  and 
one  large  auxiliary  motor  generator  set,  250 
volts,  complete  with  all  control  boards  and 
push-button  station  controls. 

Wire  or  write 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
Ne.  1  MARKET 


little  jobs  to  the  vep^  top.  Any¬ 
thing  he  would  write  about  ad¬ 
vertising  would  command  at¬ 
tention. 

His  volume  is  not  a  text. 
Technique  he  discusses  only  in 
passing,  and  his  chapters,  which 
are  not  progressive,  could  each 
stand  alone  as  cogent,  vivid 
pieces  on  specific  aspects  of  ap- 


During  the  first  five  months 
of  1946,  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  340,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  The  Sun  is  in 
its  22nd  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


Nick  Mason  —  FBI  Agnnt 

By  Jock  Stille 

Brillluit  DvUctlrv— Uyiucy  OUMoa  Mrtp 
Dsllj  or  Wookij 
NEW,  EXCLVBITE  IN  TOCS 
TBBRITMtT 


DULUTH  HERALD 
DBulutl)  i^ekis-tirniiune 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA^* 


WrlU  No*  tor  Moto  to 

LAatAN6l  LIH  SYNDICATI 
L»af—ao  LUo. _ Laeiwuo,  a«. 
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''But  all  Mr,  McGeevers  needs  to  know  is  that 

Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer ,, 

We  also  doubt  if  Mr.  McG’s  eyebrows  will  hoist  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  learn 
that  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  the  most  national  advertising  linage  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper.  It’s  just  what  any  space  buyer  would  expect  oi  the  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  Solid  Cincinnati.  (Which  The  Enquirer  does!)  Page  by  page, 
feature  by  feature,  The  Enquirer  is  built  to  appeal  to  the  solid,  substantial, 
thinking,  money-to-spend  people  in  this  great  1,155, 703-trading  area.  So  it’s 
hardly  surprising  that  in  1945,The  Enquirer  carried  389,503  more  lines  of  national 
advertising  than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper.  Nor  that  the  margin  has  been 
widening  for  several  years.  And  naturally.  The  Enquirer  is  first  in  retail  display 
and  classified  linage,  too.  Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates. 

Use  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  with  Solid  Cincinnati 
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systematic  saving  .  .  .  and  you 
will  find  deep  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  you  turned  their 
feet  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  general  plan  of  the  peace¬ 
time  savings  drive  is  similar  in 
nearly  all  respects  to  the  war¬ 
time  plan.  Object  is  to  have 
each  newspaperboy  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  purchase  weekly,  through 
his  newspaper,  a  minimum  of 
one  25c  Savings  Stamp.  With  his 
initial  purchase,  he  gets  a  stamp 
album,  and  his  investment 
makes  him  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Newspaperboys 
Thrift  Club  of  America.  A 
membership  card  is  issued  him 
by  his  circulation  manager. 

When  his  album  is  filled,  a 
boy  is  asked  to  make  prompt 
return  to  his  circulation  depart-  graph  &  News. 
ment,  to  exchange  it  for  an  Newj  ’’ 

$18.75  Savings  Bond.  Purchase 
of  bonds  will  be  formally 
acknowledged  by  Treasury  De-  Verve 
Publish-  partment  officials.  Nen-a 

.  _  .  „  _  omitted.  Circulators  are  told  how  the  _  x--,  _ _ _ 

unfold.  He  has  pledged  full  support  to  peacetime  thrift  plan  will  tend  City,  (Pa.)  Derrick  &  Biixeard.  Sem 

These  facts  were  made  known  the  campaign.  to  upbuild  their  own  newspaper  to<t,  (Pa.)  Tribune.  Williamson  (i 

this  week  by  Howard  W.  Stodg-  Thousands  of  circulars  sent  enterprises.  For  longevity  serv- 
hill.  business  manager  of  the  broadcast  throughout  the  past  ices,  stamps  may  be  awarded 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  week  have  set  the  stage  for  the  periodically  to  carriers  who  re- 

who  was  asked  by  Treasury  thrift  campaign.  A  slogan  for  tain  their  routes.  Carriers  hav- 

Department  to  undertake  the  the  drive  has  been  adapted  from 
formation  of  the  National  News-  the  sayings  of  Ben  Franklin: 
paperboy  Committee.  Mr.  Stodg-  “Take  care  of  thy  pennies  and 
hill  first  conceived  the  idea  of  ffiy  dollars  will  take  care  of 
having  newspaperboys  sell  gov-  thee.” 

emment  stamps.  Vernon  L.  Clark,  national  di- 

Formal  launching  of  the  ‘‘^'tor.  in  »  salute  to  news- 
thrift  campaign  wiU  take  place 
next  week  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 

at  the  annual  meetina  of  Inter-  Bond  Division  takes  the  place 

national  Circulation  Managers  "velars 

Aosneiatinn  “P  occupied  during  War  years 

As^iauon  by  the  War  Finance  Division, 

A  U.  S.  Treasury  ralute,  a  15-  jjjg  predecessor  having  been 
minute  r^io  ^i^ription  dedi-  Ted  R.  Gamble.  Mr.  Clark 
catM  to  the  Thmt  Plan,  is  to  pointed  out  the  pattern  for  na- 
M  heard  at  ICMA  conclave,  tional  thrift  has  definitely  been 
A  seriM  of  ^easuiy  salutes  are  py  ^jje  work  of  the  carrier 
bung  distributed  to  more  than  boys  in  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
800  radio  stations.  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  Urging  circulators  to  combine 
is  scheduled  to  speak  over  the  with  their  government  through 
ABC  network  from  Columbus  individual  circulation  organiz- 
from  9:15  to  9:30  p.  m.  on  Mon-  ation,  Mr.  Clark  said  he  be- 
day,  June  17,  his  subject  to  deal  lieved  the  new  Thrift  Plan  will 
with  Americal  press  in  gener-  “start  many  of  your  carriers 
el,  newspaperboys  in  particular,  on  the  road  to  success  through 


40  Papers  Sign  Up 
Stamp  Thrift  Plan 


Hoe  Repays  Loan 

R.  Hoe  &  Co,,  Inc.,  hoi  ff, 
paid  the  $750,000  bank  loon 
obtained  last  October  and  hot 
also  terminated  the  reTotriag 
credit  under  which  the  loan 
was  obtained.  Joseph  L  Auei, 
president,  has  announced.  This 
leaves  ahead  oi  Hoe's  copitol 
shares  absolutely  no  debt 
other  thon  current  obligotiooi, 
Mr.  Auer  said. 


Stodghill  has  called  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  News- 
paperboy  Committee  for  Mon¬ 
day  at  noon.  The  membership 
of  this  commit- 
tee,  comprising 
regional  circu¬ 
it  ^  lator  leaders, 

M  was  published 
in  full  in  the 
^  B  April  27  issue 

■  ^  of  E  &  P  (p. 

■^L  138).  Through 

i  n  a  d  V  e 

B  the  name  of 

^  Walter  C.  John- 

son,  secretary- 
manager  of  the 
,  .  Southern  News- 

lohnson  pgpgr 

ers'  Association,  was 


s;  Davenport  (la.)  fimt, 
(Mass.)  Rccorder-Guiti 
(Mo.)  Courier-Tost,  Liiak 
>umal,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  (k 
<atch,  Greensboro  (N.  C) 
iccord,  High  Toint,  (N.  Cl 
Williston  (N.  D.)  Hods 

sington  (P^)„  W 

I  Tribune,  Williamson  (1 
Va.')  iVfU’i. 

Also:  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  Bsm 

mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal;  Oils 
homo  City  (Okla.)  Oklahotttan  &  Ttwi 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  New  Him 

(Conn.)  Register.  East  St.  Louis  (E 
Journal,  Fort  Wayne,  (Ind.)  Him 
Sentinel.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tim 
Picayune,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Nemi-Pn 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro-Americen  (i 
papers),  Detroit,  (Mich.)  News, 
coin  (NVb.)  Star,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Stn 
Ledger,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ss 
press,  Newhouse — Lorsg  Island — Jimiia 
—Syracuse,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dim 
crat-Chronicle.  Portland  (Ore.)  Jonrrm 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Philadrltiu 


C^ontinuiti 


PLUS  HUMOR! 


THE  NEBBS 

BY  HESS 


,^WE  NEBBS  CAN  HELP  VOU 
lAUGVA  NOUS.  WAV  TWROU6M 
SOUR  DAICy  PROBLEMS-  / 
NOW  TAKE  INFLATION  Jf , 
FOR  INSTANCE  _  J  { 


'^WWATS 
INFLATION, 
MOM  ? 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  1946  CONSUMER  SURVEY  OF  THE 
BILLION  DOLLAR  OHIO  SELECT  LIST  MARKET. 


X  LOOK.  AT 'VOUR  DAQ 
JUNIOR, HES  A  PERrea 
^ILLUSTRATION  > 

- 'T/ 


ONE  ORDER! 
ONE  CHECK! 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
WRITE.  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


FAST-MOVINGI  ENTERTAININGl  APPEALINGl 

Oke  Belt  St^ndicale,  Jnc. 

247  WEST  43RD  STREET NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


'OHIO  SELECT  LIST  NEWSPAPERS 

„  I40HM  W.  CULLtM  CQ. 

CHtiCAtkO  KtUiSHtH- UfUitMjAmf  '  N|W  YORK 

^CLfVfUNO  '  f  ^  OOLUMIUS 


it  ”3Must”  HViTH  Media  Experts 


Business  leaders  professionally  equipped  to  ana* 
lyze  the  value  of  advertising  space  often  write  unsolic¬ 
ited  testimonials  to  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 
They  appreciate  the  selling  power  that  this  interna¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  has  with  families  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  taste,  and  income  far  above  the  average.  They 
make  certain  the  MONITOR  has  a  full  schedule  in  their 
media  lists. 

Read  what  one  MONITOR  advertiser  has  written: 
"We  began  to  advertise  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO:  533  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

DETROIT :  3-101  General  Motors  Building 

MIAMI:  1239  Ingraham  Building 

KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 

PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

LONDON,  S.  W.  1 :  Burwood  House,  Caxton  Street 

GENEVA :  16  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc 

SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


MONITOR  in  1930,  and  therefore  1946  will  mark  our 
seventeenth  year  of  continuous  use  of  your  columns. 
Certainly  our  experience  has  proven  that  the  MONITOR 
is  not  only  an  excellent  newspaper  but  an  outstand¬ 
ing  advertising  medium.  The  loyalty  which  your 
readers  show  to  the  advertisers  is  most  unusual.” 

You  can  readily  obtain  full  information  about  the 
MONITOR  MARKET  by  consulting  our  nearest  office.  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 
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J)  STANDS...  aL' 
^LIKE  HORns^v 
TO  BELT 


streak, 

second/ 


^  IT  ^ 

IgOOLD 

BE  GOOD 

lass.. 


■•iW\ 

^ZIANO/  ^ 


11  early  everybody  who  reads  the  Philadelphia 

Bulletin  mu5/  read  OZARK  IKE.  The  above  strip  appeared  the  day  before  the 
newspaper  delivery  strike  broke  out  in  Philadelphia. 

There  Ozark  was — ’’streakin’  past  second” — and  then  came  the  strike. 

Next  day  Philadelphians  did  not  get  their  Bulletin. 

What  had  happened  to  Ozark  Ike? 

DID  HE  GET  HOME? 

That’s  what  the  fans  wanted  to  know.  By  the  hundreds  they  called  the  Bulletin  switch* 
board.  They  called  Radio  Station  WPEN which  had  opened  a  special  information  service  during 
the  strike — and,  according  to  that  station,  inquiries  about  Ozark  Ike  topped  all  other  Bulletin 
features— and  they  besieged  the  Bulletin  office  for  copies  of  the  paper  containing  the  strip. 

The  Bulletin  was  surprised.  We  were  surprised. 

We  knew  Ozark  Ike  is  a  good  strip.  We  knew  that  its  popularity— particularly  for  a  comic 
that  started  only  seven  months  ago — was  ’way  above  the  ordinary. 

But  we  had  not  expected  it  was  that  far  above! 

So,  when  we  heard  about  the  Bulletin  episode,  we  wired  other  papers  that  publish 
Ozark  Ike. 

Here  is  one  answer,  typical  of  all  the  others: 

’’Ozark  Ike  little  short  of  sensation.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  best  drawn  comic  in  the  business. 
Lee  Ettelson.  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin.” 

A  sensation  in  Philadelphia  (where  sensations  are  few  and  far  between).  ’’Litde  short 
of  sensation”  in  San  Francisco  and  in  many  other  cities. 

It  may  be  a  sensation  in  your  city,  too. 

Why  not  write  or  wire  for  samples  and  rates  to  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager, 
235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City? 
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CIRCULATION 


Schedules  Inadequate 
For  Plane  Delivery 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AIRPLANE  delivery  provides  a 

challenge  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  circulation 
managers.  S.  E.  Abbott.  Boise 
( Ida. )  Statesman,  told  Pacific 
Northwest  circulators  at  their 
recent  meeting. 

His  description  of  the  States¬ 
man's  use  of  planes  to  drop 
bundles  and  the  paper’s  experi¬ 
ences  in  air  transport  caused 
wide  interest  among  the  group. 
He  emphasized  there  are  certain 
known  limitations  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Weather  is 
the  chief  obstacle,  he  said. 

Forora  Freight  Lines 

Abbott  pointed  out  there  are 
so  many  unanswered  practical 
questions  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  average  circulation  manager 
to  tentatively  formulate  a  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  airplane  de¬ 
livery.  However,  any  newspaper 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  located  at 
the  origin  of  air  freight  lines 
will  have  the  advantage  of  get¬ 
ting  a  share  of  its  papers  out  in 
reasonable  time,  he  explained. 

The  larger  papers,  he  said,  de¬ 
siring  to  enter  the  competitive 
field  made  possible  by  the  speed 
of  air  delivery,  will  he  concerned 
with  scheduled  air  freight  lines 
whose  rates  will  grow  steadily 
less  under  pressure  of  competi¬ 
tion  springing  up  almost  daily. 

He  suggested  that,  perhaps, 
the  most  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  method  for  the  average 
smaller  daily  would  be  to  offer 
an  air  delivery  schedule  as  “a 
bread  and  butter  business”  to  an 
enterprising  local  air  transporta¬ 
tion  firm.  He  said  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in 
Idaho  believes  it  is  possible  to 
secure  waivers  on  elevation 
limits  over  towns  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  dropping  objects  from 
planes. 

Citas  Own  Exparianca 

“If  great  caution  is  used,”  said 
Abbott,  "so  as  not  to  violate  the 
purpose  for  which  the  waivers 
are  granted,  bundles  could  be 
dropped  on  football  fields,  va¬ 
cant  blocks,  etc.,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  carrier  boys. 

“Our  limited  experience  with 
dropping  bundles  here  at  the 
Statesman  Newspapers  indicates 
that  a  double  wrapped  and  dou¬ 
ble  roped  bundle,  weighing  up 
to  40  pounds,  can  be  dropped 
from  an  elevation  of  500  feet 
with  very  little  damage.  To  us, 
the  possibility  of  this  feature  is 
most  interesting  because  of  the 
better  service  we  can  thus  afford 
to  the  many  small  transporta- 
tion-Iocked  towns  scattered 
through  our  area. 

•  “In  spite  of  the  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  can  be  worked  up  over 
possibilities  in  aviation,  there 
are  certain  known  limitations  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
instance,  one  air  l‘ne  through 
Idaho,  a  land  of  less  fog  and 
storm  than  most  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states,  completed  about 


96 'r  of  its  schedules  during  the 
month  of  December;  but  only 
40®;  of  the  schedules  were  on 
time;  28%  were  30  minutes  late; 
22'’:  from  30  minutes  to  two 
hours  iate  and  10'::>  over  two 
hours  iate. 

"Our  own  experience  in  bring¬ 
ing  papers  in  from  Lewiston 
by  plane  to  accommodate  people 
from  north  Idaho  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  in 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  1945,  indicate 
that  only  65%  of  the  schedules 
were  completed  and  only  50% 
were  within  a  reasonable  time 
of  schedule. 

With  the  numerous  improve¬ 
ments  in  planes,  flying  instru¬ 
ments.  non-stop  delivery  and 
pick-up  equipment,  air  field  fa¬ 
cilities.  improved  transportation 
to  and  from  air  fields  together 
with  the  vast  number  of  trained 
men  returning  from  the  armed 
service  who  are  capable  of 
meeting  and  overcoming  the 
many  obstacles  that  actual  prac¬ 
tice  will  develop  air  delivery, 
offers  to  every  open-minded  pub¬ 
lisher  and  circulation  manager 
a  challenge  not  to  be  laid  aside 
without  due  consideration.” 

Carrier  Papers  Popular 

A  SUCCESSFUL  carrier  paper 

is  definitely  a  goodwill  builder 
and  an  important  contact  be¬ 
tween  carrier  and  circulation 
executives,  according  to  Eric 
Gaisford,  Vancouver  (B.  C. ) 
News-Herald.  Commenting  upon 
the  value  of  such  a  publication, 
he  recently  stated; 

“We  have  all  felt  a  crying 
need  for  a  publication  that  car¬ 
ries  news  pertaining  to  the 
carrier  and  his  particular  prob¬ 
lems.  The  average  carrier  is 
grateful  when  others  show  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  I  believe  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  in  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  management 
is  to  show  genuine  interest  in 
giving  carriers  a  house  organ  of 
their  own;  this  is  becoming  a 
‘must’  with  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Within  the  past  few 
months,  quite  a  number  of  new 
carrier  papers  have  come  to  my 
desk  through  our  exchange  list. 

“The  important  part  these 
junior  publications  play  in  the 
building  of  carrier  goodwill  is 
generally  recognized  by  all  cir¬ 
culation  managers.  Carriers  like 
to  hear  you  say;  ‘Here  is  your 
magazine.  It's  all  yours  from 
cover  to  cover.’ 

“It  lets  them  know  what  other 
carriers  are  doing  on  their 
routes,  in  other  districts,  in 
school  work,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  it  makes  them  feel 
they  are  taking  an  important 
part  in  a  very  important  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Carrier  Activities 

MOST  attractive  is  the  colorful 

pictorial  brochure  published 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News 


Student  Minister 
In  Circulation 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Curtis 
Duke,  Advertiser  circulation  em¬ 
ploye,  who  commutes  daily  to 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Cauburn,  claims  a  commuting 
record. 

A  senior,  he  travels  daily  the 
120-mile  round  trip  between  the 
campus  and  his  home  here  after 
doing  a  two-hour  stint  at  the 
Advertiser.  His  first  class  is  at 
9  a.m. 

He  figures  he  spends  more 
than  three  hours  a  day  travel¬ 
ing.  covering  8.800  miles  every 
three  months.  He  is  studying  to 
be  a  minister. _ 

entitled  “The  Boy  Everybody 
Knows.”  Done  in  cartoon  style, 
the  booklet  depicts  the  work  of 
the  carrier  boy.  At  the  close  of 
the  book  is  a  check  list  for  car¬ 
riers  to  use  in  scoring  them- 
•selves.  .  .  .  The  Rockford  ( Ill. ) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  have  inaugurated  a 
carriers’  softball  league,  with  a 
two-division  schedule  that  will 
carry  through  Aug.  8,  after 
which  will  follow  a  city  cham¬ 
pionship  game.  All  playing 
equipment  is  being  furnished 
by  the  Rockford  papers. 

‘Need-a-Name* 

THE  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 

Star  and  Register  -  Republic 
carrier  salesmen  are  the  latest 
group  to  have  their  own  carrier 
paper.  The  first  issue  appeared 
this  month  under  the  masthead 
of  “Need-A-Name.”  John  C. 
Stafford,  circulation  manager, 
has  announced  a  contest  to 
choose  a  name.  The  monthly 
paper  is  a  four-page  “junior 
tabloid.” 

■ 

Planes  Deliver  Papers 
To  200  on  5-Day  Nike 

San  Francisco  —  “Operation 
Green  Flash”  enabled  the  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin  to  ac¬ 
company  200  ranchers,  business 
and  professional  men  on  a  five- 
day  horseback  and  stagecoach 
trek  in  Sonoma  County. 

Reporters  and  cameramen  ac¬ 
companied  the  party  and  sent 
conv  and  pictures  back  to  the 
Call-Bulletin,  where  a  page  lay¬ 
out  was  prepared  for  the  first 
page  of  the  Green  Flash  section. 

Two  bundles  of  the  edition 
were  sent  out  to  the  campers  by 
plane,  one  being  dropped  by 
parachute  and  the  other  by 
gravitv  “bomb.”  Nightly  deliv¬ 
eries  by  plane  followed  during 
the  five  days. 

■ 

Corona  Independent 
Gets  Service  Award 

Los  Angeles — Annual  awards 
for  journalistic  achievements 
among  Southern  California 
newspapermen  were  announced 
at  the  12th  annual  Matrix  Table 
banquet  sponsored  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

’They  included;  Best  commu¬ 
nity  service  award.  J.  C.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Corona  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent;  second,  Carl  Greenberg, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  third. 
Roy  Rosenberg,  Inglewood 
Daily  News. 


Radio  Audience 
For  News  Grows 
As  Strike  Lasts 

Philadelphia  —  The  longer 
readers  are  deprived  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  greater  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  radio  newscasts. 

Information  to  this  effect  was 
procured  here  during  a  15-day 
strike  of  newspaper  delivery- 
men  which  cut  off  ordinary  sales 
and  urban  distribution  of  the 
city’s  two  morning  papers.  In¬ 
quirer  and  Record,  and  one  of 
its  evening  papers,  the  Bulletin. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  radio  angles  during  the 
two  weeks  strike  period — this 
in  deference  to  wishes  of  the 
newspapers.  For  three  days 
during  the  first  week  of  the 
strike,  and  again  for  three  days 
during  waning  hours  of  the 
walkout.  enumerators  made 
house-to-house  canvasses  and 
public  inquiries.  A  total  of 
2,363  interviews  were  obtained 
in  the  sampling  process. 

“Is  your  radio  completely  ful¬ 
filling  your  need  for  news?” 
was  the  general  inquiry.  During 
the  4th.  5th  and  6th  days  of 
the  strike,  the  answers  were: 
“Yes”,  39.96%  women  and 
43.31%  men.  an  average  of 
42.03%.  “No”,  60.04%  men  and 
56.69%  women,  an  average  of 
57  97  % 

For  the  11th,  12th  and  13th 
days  of  the  strike,  the  replies 
were:  "Yes”,  59.56  men  and 
64.92  women,  an  average  of 
63.48.  “No”,  40.44  men  and 

35.08  women,  an  average  of 
36.52. 

(In  E  &  P,  June  8.  p.  16,  ap¬ 
peared  results  of  research  in 
relation  to  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  75%  of  all  persons  in¬ 
terviewed  declaring  they  missed 
their  newspapers  “very  much” 
during  the  strike  recess). 

A  curious  angle  of  the  radio 
survey  was  the  revelation  that 
approximately  6  out  of  every 
100  radios  in  Philadelphia  are 
out  of  commission. 

■ 

Mid-Atlantic  Group 
To  Meet  Oct.  21-22 

At  a  meeting  of  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committee  members 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  held  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  May  21- 
22.  plans  were  made  to  hold  the 
27th  annual  convention.  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  was  voted  as  the  con¬ 
vention  city,  and  the  meeting 
dates  set  for  Oct.  13-15,  at  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee  Hotel. 

I.  N.  Leadbetter,  circulation 
director  of  the  Richmond  Newr 
papers,  Inc.,  is  president  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association.  A  well-bal¬ 
anced  program  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Program  Chairman  W.  C. 
Cline,  Richmond,  is  planned. 

■ 

Auto  Dealers'  Special 

Laramie,  Wyo.  —  Automobile 
dealers  here  bought  space  to 
support  a  32-page  tabloid  section 
in  the  Laramie  Republican  and 
Boomerang,  May  31,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Automotive  Indus¬ 
try’s  Golden  Jubilee. 
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can  FRANCISCO 
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^  “.Make  it  se.xy  .  .  .  sort  of;  but  keep  it  dignified  .  .  . 

kind  of.  .And  rcincinber,  the  account  wants  tlic 
sijinaturc  to  stand  out.”  With  these  typical  instructions, 
the  always  hurried,  ever-harried  .Art  Director  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  deliver  an  aesthetically  pleasinj^,  coininercially 
sound  layout  by  .1  p.m.  today — or  yesterday! 

.Miracle  man  of  every  agency  and  ad  department,  the 
■Art  Director  has  these  additional  musts  on  the  day’s 
at^enda:  Conference  with  the  copy  chief.  -A  doicen  roughs 
for  next  year’s  campait^n.  Conference  with  Production. 
Dream  up  an  artistic  but  “funny”  birth  announcement 
for  the  .Account  Executive.  Conference  with  printer. 
Hand-painted  prc.sentation  to  land  that  new  account  or 
else.  Interview  art  peddlers.  .And  last  but  nut  least: 
Hand  letter  a  sign  for  the  ladies’  powder  room ! 

No  wonder  the  .A.D.  chews  his  conte  crayons,  misplaces 
his  favorite  sable  brush,  and  forgets  his  wife’s  birthday. 
He  has  tempera  No.  4  on  his  vest,  rubber  cement  on  his 
chin,  copy  writers  in  his  hair,  and  gremlins  on  his  draw¬ 
ing  board. 

.And  still  he  has  time  to  sketch  the  boundaries  of  your 
important  San  Francisco  market  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
West.  His  outline  embraces  the  four  west  bay  counties 
(San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Marin  and  Sonoma). 
Geography,  retail  buying  habits,  and  newspaper  reading 
habits  all  combine  to  spotlight  this  prosperous,  thickly 
populated  territory  as  a  natural  trading  area  and  a 
natural  area  of  influence  for  a  San  Francisco  newspaper. 

Thanks,  Mister  Art  Director,  for  drawiun  this  moral: 
The  newspaper  that  gives  you  concentrated  coverage  in 
this  concentrated  market  is  The  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  .More  daily  circulation  in  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  than  any  other  newspaper!  More  daily  circulation 
in  this  4-county  trading  area  than  any  other  newspaper! 
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The  Call-Bulletin 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 
AJ).  1946 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor,  Cleveland  Sews,  it 
Guest  Editor  on  this  page  for  this  issue. 

ANY  newspaper  man  who  can  review  20 
years  service  or  more  must  experience, 
now  and  then,  extraordinary  nostalgia.  He 
knows  he  is  harassed  today  by  vexations, 
problems,  and  question  marks  —  to  put 
them  in  the  order  of  their  frequency — 
which,  in  what  some  idle  thinkers  term 
the  “Golden  Days,”  would  have  been  un¬ 
heard  of  and  non-existent. 

To  all  the  craft,  it  must  seem,  in  many 
current  hours,  as  if  the  newspapers  then 
were  universally  solid  and  substantial, 
poised  and  direct,  serene  and  successful, 
compared  to  the  hurly  burlies  of  routine 
publication  these  days. 

It  is  deep  in  human  instinct  to  look 
longingly  and  forgetfully  at  the  past. 
Moreover,  in  this  case  (which  is  not  im- 
typical  of  today’s  mixed  up  universe)  the 
accretion  of  modern  difficulties  and  deci¬ 
sions  go  far  past  the  boundaries  of  ordi¬ 
nary  complacency,  in  the  direction  of  fun¬ 
damental  dangers  and  fear  of  dangers. 

Who  would  have  thought,  a  relatively 
few  years  back,  the  ordinary  trafficking  in 
newsprint  and  the  supply  thereof  would 
become  the  hazardous  matter  which  it  is 
today?  In  the  placid  1920’s  who  would 
have  envisioned  the  emergence  of  modern 
staff  problems,  the  necessities  for  radical 
equipments,  the  dizzy  rise  of  operating 
costs — or  even  the  violent  choices  of  edi¬ 
torial  counsel  which  are  implicit  in  the 
modern  day’s  work? 

«  •  • 

THE  newspaper  business  has  veered  into 
deeper  waters  than  it  has  sailed  since 
earliest  conceptions.  Particularly  does  the 
editorial  operation  sail  on  unchartered 
seas  today,  compared  with  the  tranquil 
“crises”  to  which,  until  a  mere  15  years  ago, 
the  profession  was  accustomed.  To  make 
the  point  by  slight  burlesque  of  the  fact, 
newspapermen  work  today  by  what  seems 
to  them  breathless  spasms  unlike  the  im¬ 
perturbable  calm  of  the  successful  fellows 
of  the  gay  ’20’s;  at  least,  some  of  them, 
and  those  who  have  to  wrestle  with  the 
headaches  that  arrive  on  schedule  time, 
must  feel  that  they  do. 

It  is  a  fine  idea  for  an  editor,  or  a  tele¬ 
graph  or  sports  desk  man,  or  any  editorial 
writer  to  take  a  frequent  look  nowadays 
at  the  good  newspapers  he  thinks  he  re¬ 
members  from  the  golden  days.  He  will 
be  both  encouraged  and  discouraged.  He 
will  reach  a  few  conclusions  from  his  sur¬ 
vey  which  are  worth  thinking  about — 
whenever  he  has  time  to  think  between 
editions  in  today’s  revolving  door. 

He  will  notice,  perhaps  first,  the  evi¬ 
dences  that  news  by  yesterday’s  standards, 
beats,  crisp  declarations,  aii  seemed  to 
have  slid  into  print  with  mudi  iess  than 
the  present  expenditure  of  energy.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  did.  The  world  was  whiz¬ 
zing,  in  the  golden  days,  without  nearly  so 
much  rooking  and  tilting.  “Forward- 
kx^ing"  fellows  full  of  enthusiams  and 
optimists  were  dominating  the  news  back 
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Every  purpoKe  is  established  by  counsel: 
and  with  good  advice  make  war. — Proverbs, 
XX;  18 


in  those  days.  Their  counterparts  today 
are  rare.  We  operate  today  in  a  world 
conscious  of  evil  despair  and  frustration. 

It  will  surprise  him,  for  he  will  have 
forgotten  in  detail  what  shallow  affairs 
made  up  the  front  pages  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  journals.  The  earth-shaking 
sensation  of  today’s  last  bulletins  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  do  not  appear  in 
form  or  substance  in  the  pleasant  trivia 
which  was  the  news  day  before  yesterday, 
but  the  place  where  this  disparity  shows 
most  is  on  the  editorial  page.  Those  de¬ 
lightful  browsings  into  whimsy  and  “old- 
shoe  common  sense,”  as  it  was  called, 
which  served  for  many  editorials  of  that 
era — they  are  vanished,  pushed  out  of  the 
page  by  real  local  and  state  and  national 
and  international  crises  reflected  in  the 
hardbitten  editorials  of  the  present  hour. 

•  •  • 

THE  peruser  will  be  amazed  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  hardy  wordage  of  what  passed  for 
“crises”  provinclally.  Then  most  of  them 
were  bound  up  in  a  political  yesterday 
which  daily  recedes  from  the  reality  of 
now,  for  those  were  the  days  when  a 
political  party  or  movement  was  merely 
partisan-bound  and  not  an  undisciplined 
social  revolution. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  way  we 
used  strong  language  for  minor  disturb¬ 
ances  then,  little  realizing  we  would  have 
to  overwork  this  language  about  really 
grim  matters  within  19  or  20  short  years. 

That  was  a  better-tempered  world,  a 
much  less  distraught  world,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  peace  of  mind  shows  up  in  the 
files.  Alas,  it  was  a  world  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pitfalls  ahead.  Human  wreck¬ 
age  and  mass  insanity  were  not  recogniz¬ 
able  phenomena  in  those  days  and  now 
are  here  mirrored. 

In  the  columns  of  those  days,  even  on 
the  sports  pages  a  tranquility  bom  of  cer¬ 
tainty  is  to  be  found  by  the  editorial 
archeologist,  contrasted  with  the  imcer- 
tainties  of  today  as  just  where  all  organ¬ 
ized  sport  is  going  and  who  will  care  no 
matter  what 

As  for  illustration,  of  course,  we  are 
miles  ahead  and  have  forgotten  how  far.  In 
the  speed  with  which  we  learn  to  take  for 
granted.  Note  especially  the  comic  strips, 
and  how  dull  and  vaguely  drawn  they  seem 
29  years  ago,  compared  to  the  test^  and 
streamlined  narratives  of  our  times. 

Something  of  the  same  streamlining, 
some  pointing  up  of  effectiveness,  hap¬ 


pened  during  these  years  to  most  of  our 
syndicated  features.  Today  they  are  In¬ 
finitely  better  done  and  aimed. 

’Those  wistful  for  the  bull-market  dayi 
of  the  stock  markets  will  note  a  shrinkl^ 
of  today’s  more  concise  and  reguiated  fi¬ 
nancial  news  displays.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  shrinkages  to  show  up. 

•  •  • 
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THE  fact  is  that  our  newspapers  today  do 
show  themselves  in  such  comparison  to 
be  better,  more  rugged,  and  far  more  in¬ 
telligent  products. 

They  are  better  dressed  and  better  edi¬ 
ted.  They  now  take  realities  in  their 
stride  in  print  which  would  have  provoked 
emergency  staff-or-publisher  meetings  2S 
years  ago.  They  are  physically  more  read¬ 
able.  Their  editorials  have  something 
urgent  and  strong  to  say  today,  compared 
with  the  light  and  airy  nothings  palmed 
off  the  day  before  yesterday. 

None  of  us  need  deceive  ourselves  in 
the  newspaper  business.  ’The  life  today  is 
far  more  demanding,  more  harsh, 
loaded  more  heavily  with  risk  and  vari¬ 
ous  brands  of  grief  than  it  ever  could 
have  been  back  in  the  days  before  yester¬ 
day.  We  are  harder  put  to  it.  We  have  to 
meet  situations  with  regularity  which 
would  have  appalled  the  more  serene 
leaders  of  the  profession  in  the  1920’s,  but 
as  a  famous  football  quarterback  engineer¬ 
ing  a  last  desperate  rally  once  said,  who 
wants  to  live  forever? 

We  are  the  servants  of  a  tremendous 
day.  Who  of  us  would  trade  eras  with 
anybody? 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

LAST  week’s  guest  editorial  on  Anti-Press 
Literature  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  has  brought  comment  from  several 
quarters. 

R.  E.  Wolseley,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism.  Northwestern  University, 
writes: 

“Wilbur  Forrest  gives  the  impression 
that  most  school  libraries  contain  nothing 
but  anti-press  books  and  pamphlets,  that 
only  the  anti  book  is  made  required  read¬ 
ing,  and  that  school  of  journalism  students 
are  exposed  solely  to  the  literature  of 
this  type. 

“Nobody  has  made  a  survey  to  find  out 
Just  what  books  and  pamphlets  are  avaU- 
able  to  students  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  In  this  field.  As  one  who  has  com¬ 
piled  msmy  lists  of  journalism  books  for 
use  in  school  libraries  and  has  answered 
msmy  requests  for  guidance  to  books  in 
this  very  field,  I  believe,  however,  fiut 
more  use  is  made  of  what  Mr.  Forrest 
might  call  constructive  books  than  M 
realizes. 
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“Is  he  aware,  for  example,  of  the  widely 
used  Newsroom  Problems  and  Policies  by 
Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Macmillsm?  I%is  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  book  to  be  found  as  a  text  or  col¬ 
lateral  reading  book  in  many  joumalin 
school  courses.  Vario^  other  books,  most 
of  them  older,  attempt  to  tell  the  full  story- 
“If  Mr.  Forrest  protests,  in  answer,  that 
these  are  texts  arid  may  offset  the  books 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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I  personal 
mention _ 

PAUL  C.  SMITH,  editor  and 

general  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  received  the 
Silver  Star  Medal  recently  for 
“conspicuous  gallantry  and  in¬ 
trepidity”  against  the  Japanese 
at  Guam  when  Navy  Com¬ 
mander  Smith,  then  a  Marine 
Corps  lieutenant,  led  his  pla¬ 
toon  in  a  counter-attack. 

Bob  Matherne,  publisher, 
Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun, 
is  now  president.  North  and  East 
Texas  Press  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  T.  J.  White  of  the  Pitts- 
tmrgh  (Tex.)  Gazette. 

Houston  Harte,  publisher. 
Son  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  received  the  dedication 
the  May  issue.  Junior  His¬ 
torian,  published  by  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association. 

Stanton  Carle,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fostoria  (O.)  Daily 
Times,  has  purchased  two  Illi¬ 
nois  weeklies,  Wyoming  Post- 
Herald  and  Princeville  Tele¬ 
phone. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  founder,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  mother  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher,  P.  L.  Jackson,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Special 
Services  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  recently. 

Dean  D.  Sellers,  former  co¬ 
publisher,  Ontario  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  Hilo  (T.  H.)  Tribune- 
Herald. 

Michael  Gorman,  editor. 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  A.  L. 
Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  -  News,  and 
Louis  Weil,  publisher.  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  are 
serving  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Michigan  USO  drive. 

Dr.  Charles  Sylvester  Green, 
editor,  Durham,  (N.  C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  spoke  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  College  at 
Greenville. 

John  D.  Ames,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  recently  spoke  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Richard  Furman  Hudson. 
president,  Montgomery  ( Ala. ) 
Advertiser,  was  godfather  re¬ 
cently  at  the  christening  of  his 
grandson,  Richard  Furman  Hud¬ 
son  III. 

Charles  A.  Tyler,  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission. 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie.  publish¬ 
er,  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and 
Evening  Leader,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Augusta  Military  Academy. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  editor,  Richmond,  (Va. ) 
News-Leader,  paid  tribute  to 
the  late  John  Stewart  Bryan. 
former  president  and  publisher, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
a  speech  before  the  alumni  as¬ 
sociation,  William  and  Mary 
College. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher 


and  editor,  Chicago  Sun,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  this  week 
at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
la. 


In  The  Business  Office 

JOHN  L.  COUGHLIN,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  director, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  named  acting  advertising 
director.  Charles  H.  Conland 
is  no  longer  associated  with  the 
newspaper  as  vicepresident,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 


Coughlin  Leeming 

Frank  Leeming  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Record. 

Lindsey  Nelson  has  been 
named  promotion  director, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  after  military  discharge. 

E.  A.  White  has  joined  the 
New  York  advertising  sales 
staff.  Wall  Street  Journal,  after 
military  discharge. 

Capt.  Allan  Shubert,  USNR, 
formerly  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  is  the 
commandant  of  the  new  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.  Academy  for  Boys. 

Dan  W.  Eagle  has  returned 
from  the  service  to  be  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review,  Daily 
Chronicle  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Farm  Trio. 

John  W.  Meehan  has  joined 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  after  military  discharge. 

Stanton  Fitznbr,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  department.  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  ( Tex. )  News-Tele¬ 
graph,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Austin  (Tex.)  States- 
man-American. 

Charles  Burger,  for  many 


years  in  charge  of  resort  adver¬ 
tising,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  resigned  and  purchased  the 
Desert  Trail,  a  weekly  at  Twen¬ 
ty-Nine  Palms,  Calif. 

C.  Lester  Logan,  former  sales 
representative  of  a  national  soap 
company,  has  joined  the  display 
advertising  department,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Ernest  M.  Brown,  former 
member  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  has  resigned  to 
enter  his  own  jobbing  business. 

Olin  C.  Julian,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  display  advertising 
department,  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel. 

Kenneth  Finnell  and  Ernest 
West  have  rejoined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Alfred  P.  Davies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager, 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Post,  succeeding  Robert  L.  Hol- 
LiNSHEAD,  who  has  been  named 
promotion  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

EDWARD  C.  LAPPING,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Merit  recently  for 
his  work  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  Military  Intelligence  Service 
during  the  war. 

Harold  B.  Hinton,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  New  York  Times, 
has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  “outstanding  services 
...  as  staff  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
training  command.” 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  suceed- 
ing  M.  M.  Maddever,  retired. 
Maddever  will  continue  with  the 
paper  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Hamilton  B.  Mizer  has  been 
named  city  editor,  succeeding 
Lee  E.  Goodin,  retired. 

W.  J.  Marks,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Timmins  ( Ont. ) 
Daily  Press  since  1937,  has  been 
named  managing^  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edwin  Copps  who  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press. 

Jack  Greenhill,  editorial 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


★ - ★ 

LOOK  WHAT'S  HERE! 

Your  readers  have  been  saving,  dreaming,  waiting  for  exciting 
new  things  for  their  war-starved  homes  .  .  .  magical  new  gadgets, 
labor-savers,  revolutionary  new  devices,  machines  and  fabrics. 

"WHAT'S  NEW  FOR  THE  HOME" 

by  Frances  Troy  Schwab 

is  a  brand  new,  once-a-week  feature  that  hits  the  spot  for  home- 
hungry  readers.  Everyone  wants  to  fix  up  the  house.  This  fea¬ 
ture  tells  what  new  things  to  look  for.  Illustrated. 

For  Terms,  Write  or  Wire  the 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«s  Moines,  Iowa 

★ - ★ 
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From — 

“LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR”  of— 

THE  EAGLE 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

“Dear  Editor; 

“The  undersigned  and  the  at¬ 
tached  list  of  70  names,  petition 
you  to  add  ‘Li’l  Abner*  to  your 
page  of  comics.  We  feel  that 
such  addition  is  imperative  in 
view  of  Li’l  Abner’s  rise  to  faine 
throughout  our  land.  Indeed, 
Walter  Winchell  has  taken  time 
from  his  weekly  program  to  bring 
us  the  latest  up-to-the-minute 
flashes  on  Abner’s  adventures 
and  crooner  Crosby  and  thin  man 
Sinatra  have  sung  ‘Li’l  Abner 
Don’t  Marry  That  Girl!’  on  recent 
programs. 

“Yet,  with  all  this  Nation-wide 
furor  and  interest,  we  here  in 
Pittsfield  are  forced  for  the  sto^ 
of  Li’l  Abner’s  exploits  to  rely 
upon  incomplete  reports  of  com¬ 
mentators,  and  hearsay  and  nim- 
ors  that  drift  in  from  outlying 
areas  which  are  favored  with  a 
daily  ‘Li’l  Abner’  in  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  beg  you  to  give  our  plea 
your  prompt  and  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  for  many  of  us  are 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  Li  1 
Abner’s  adventures  in  ^wer 
Slobbovia  with  Lena  the  Hyena. 

“In  fact,  some  of  the  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  followers  of  the  above 
comic  strip  threaten  to  move  to 
a  locale  where  the  daily  paper 
I  offers  ‘Li’l  Abner’. 

“Can’t  you  help  us?” 

!  William  G.  Hart 

I  What’s  Li’l  Abner’s  present 
dress  in  Lower  Slobbovia?— Ed. 

★ 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
I  New  York,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

“Li’l  Abner  has  won  the  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  infom^you  that 
we  should  like  to  sign  up  for  the 
'  strip.  .  .  .  Send  the  contract  to 
;  me  and  I  will  sign  it  ...  ” 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  K.  Miller, 

Editor, 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 

o  o  # 

Add  Li’L  ABNER  to  YOUR 
I  comic  page.  Write  us  for  rates 
and  territory. 


II 

FERTURE  SVnDlIRTE 
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PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  43 

writer,  Toronto  Star,  and  Mrs. 
Greenhill  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  their  second  child. 

Boyce  House,  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio  commentator 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  will  be  a 
candidate  for  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  of  Texas. 

Fred  Eldridge,  reporter,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Stilwell,  is  the  author  of 
“Wrath  in  Burma,”  recently 
published  by  Doubleday  and  Co., 
Ltd. 

Richard  Davis  Golden,  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  and  column¬ 
ist,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  is  now  devoting  full 
time  to  painting  and  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  water  colors  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Grand  Central  Gal¬ 
leries,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Daniel,  former 
member  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
bureau,  AP,  and  now  associate 
editor.  North  Carolina  State 
College  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  will  succeed  Rudolph 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bvtry  Saturdsy  timet  m4 _ 

With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  lour- 
■alUt,  eatablithed  March  1884;  Newt- 
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arch  1,  1894;  Editor  ft  Poblither,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1901;  Advertitinf,  Febraair 
L  1925.  Titlea  Patented  and  Reciatered. 
Contenta  copyrighted  1948. 
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Pate,  news  editor  of  the  service, 
who  will  join  the  staff.  Lumber- 
ton  (N.  C. )  Daily  Robesonian. 

Bob  Ortman,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  sports  staff, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun. 

Lee  Weathers  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C. )  Daily  Star  and  recently 
reelected  to  the  State  Senate,  is 
a  candidate  for  the  post  of  pres¬ 
ident  pro  tern  of  the  Senate. 

Albert  W.  Cotton  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  job  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge. 

Cotton’s  wife, 

Martha  Lam- 
ore  a  u  x  COT- 
TON,  former 
member  of  the 
staff,  is  serving 
temporarily  as 
society  editor. 

Jay  F.  Fleming, 
former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was 
head  of  the 
sporte  desk  dur-  Bolton 
ing  Cotton  s  ab¬ 
sence,  is  now  Sunday  editor. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  news¬ 
paperman  in  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
the  author  of  "The  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Snout  Count,”  an  article 
about  wild-life  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  will  appear  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  June 
22. 

Buster  Hale,  widely-known 
Texas  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  Long¬ 
view  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and 
Morni  g  Journal,  succeeding 
Ed  Leach,  who  will  become 
manager,  Carthage  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Maj.  Paul  F.  Craig  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  as  managing 
editor,  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Union,  after  military  discharge. 

William  M.  Freeman  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  telegraph  copy 
desk.  New  York  Times,  after 
military  discharge. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Times  and  author 
of  the  novel.  “Duty  To  Live.” 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Book  Week. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Benedict,  news 
editor,  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily 
Advocate,  and  pastor,  Epworth 
Methodist  Church,  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  Neotarian  Fellowship 
and  College  of  Philosophy,  Los 
Angeles. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe 
Gazette,  received  the  honorary  | 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  | 
commencement  exercises.  Cor- 1 
nel  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la.  I 

Vaughn  Hill,  formerly  city 
editor,  Columbus  (O. )  State 
Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
after  military  discharge. 

Ed.  M.  Martin,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  a  food  conserva¬ 
tion  manual  for  the  state.  I 

John  F.  Teehan  has  joined  ' 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader, 
after  military  discharge. 

George  Hargraves,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Hargraves  an¬ 


nounced  the  birth  of  a  son 
recently. 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Hunt,  profes¬ 
sor  of  English,  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  joined  the  editorial 
staff,  Birmingham  News-Age- 
Herald  recently. 

Ben  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Herald-Journal  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  and  reporter  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge.  Mrs.  Griffin 
has  been  named  secretary 
to  publisher  William  A. 
Townes. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  reporter, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Journal,  has  been  named  press- 
radio  relations  director,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Memorial  Auditorium 
Commission. 

Hubert  Brewer,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  and  Mrs.  Brewer  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son  recently. 

James  Whitfield,  widely 
known  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman,  will  handle  publicity 
at  Eastern  Carolina  'Teachers’ 
College,  Greenville,  during  the 
summer  months. 

Carl  Cahill,  formerly  of  the 
Hickory  (N.  (j. )  Daily  Record, 
has  joined  the  news  staff,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Edward  L.  Rankin,  Jr.,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C., 
bureau,  AP.  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations. 
North  Carolina  State  Highway 
and  Public  Works  Commission, 
Raleigh. 

Louis  H.  Wilson,  widely- 
known  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  information,  Amer¬ 
ican  Plant  Food  Council. 

Gene  Wike,  North  Carolina 
newspaperman,  is  editor.  Wild¬ 
life  in  North  Carolina,  a  new 
publication  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Division  of  Game  and  In¬ 
land  Fisheries. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman, 
Gastonia,  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  was 
elected  president.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Women’s  Club. 


Farm  Is  Provided 
For  Farming  Expert 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  For  yens 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  have 
boasted  of  a  farming  expert  in 
L.  B.  Skeffington  —  now  they 
have  set  him  up  on  a  200-acre 
farm. 

Skeffington,  who  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  has  re-designed 
the  farm  for  contour  planting 
and  he  has  developed  triangular 
pastures  which  fan  out  from 
the  bam — really  putting  his  the¬ 
ories  to  test. 

“One  thing  you  learn  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  farmers,”  he  says,  ‘is 
that  they  don’t  like  a  guy  who 
has  all  the  answers.  If  you 
have,  they  think  you  belong  in 
some  Washington  with  the  rest 
of  the  supermen.” 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hooper 
Foster,  former  society  editor, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  has  rejoined  the  staff  after 
military  discharge. 

Nolan  Sanford,  city  desk, 
Houston,  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  managers,  Hous¬ 
ton  Museum  of  Natural  Hi^ 
tory. 

Martha  Word,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  is  now  with  the  Chas. 
Giezendanner  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Houston. 

Leonard  Patillo,  formerly  of 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat,  is  now  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  bulletin  of  the  Houston,  Tex, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jay  H.  Rose,  formerly 
of  the  Houston  Post,  who 
resigned  to  become  editor,  Texu 
Industry. 

Robert  Aura  Smith,  foreign 
news  department.  New  York 
Times,  and  Robert  Parker,  for 
eign  correspondent,  INS,  re¬ 
cently  spoke  over  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  net¬ 
work. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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MR.  EDITOR! 


Mothers  know  that  best  advice  on 
bringins  up  baby  can  be  found  in 
Gladys  Bevans'  daily  "PARENT- 
CHILD”  column. 

Editors  who  want  to  add  a  time- 
tested  feature  to  their  highly  impor¬ 
tant  women's  pages  can  depend  upon 
Mrs.  Bevans*  column.  It’s  tops  for 
bringing  up  tots! 


GET  PROOFS  AND  PRICES! 


I  Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News 
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The  St.  Louis  GLOBE  -  DEMOCRAT 
recently  achieved  a  make-up  miracle  by 
entirely  eliminating  carry-overs  from  its  front 
pages.  No  more  quitting  half-way  through  an 
article  just  because  it’s  impossible  to  “turn  to 
page  4,  column  6,  please”  in  a  breakfast 
nook  or  crowded  bus. 

But  nobody  was  unduly  surprised.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  has  always 
been  a  pioneer  of  progress. 

In  the  1880*s,  its  financial  and  promotional 
efforts  brought  the  first  fast-mail  service  to  St. 
Louis.  Today,  GLOBE -DEMOCRAT  enterprise 
continues  to  uphold  its  reputation  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  readership  ...  a  reputation  which  has 
Ptevailed  for  almost  a  century. 
editor  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jane  15,  1944 


Reporting  a  sequence  of  recent  innovations 
in  keeping  tcith  the  progressive  leader¬ 
ship  of  St.  Louis’  oldest  newspaper. 


Jameson  Joins 
Lawrence,  Eon., 
Journal  World 

Henry  B.  Jameson  this  week 
resigned  from  the  General  Of¬ 
fice  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 

where  he  was 
engaged  in  AP 
member- 
..m  ■  .  ship  work,  to 

B  _  ■  become  news 

-  editor  of  the 

1  Lawrence 

f  ( Kan. )  Journal' 

V  World. 

Jameson  r  e  - 
turned  to  the 
United  States 
last  November 
after  serving 

Jameson 

an  AP  war  cor¬ 
respondent  In  Europe. 

He  was  the  first  Allied  war 
correspondent  injured  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France,  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  fiy  into  Paris  after 
its  liberation.  He  remained  in 
Paris  to  assist  in  the  reopening 
of  the  AP  bureau  and  was  re¬ 
called  to  London  as  air  editor. 

Jameson,  who  is  a  native  of 
Abilene,  Kan.,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  home  town,  joined  the 
AP  at  Kansas  City  in  1935. 

He  will  join  the  Journal- 
World  around  July  1. 


Arranging  the  California  Newspaper  Centennial:  Left  to  right,  seated,  Allen  Griffin,  Monterey  Penin- 
sula  Herald;  Joseph  R.  Knowlond,  Oakland  Tribu  ae;  John  B.  Long,  general  manager,  CNPA;  Hoy  k 
Brown,  San  Rafael  Independent;  Elwood  Williams,,  CNPA;  standing,  E.  R.  Lovett,  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  Thor  M.  Smith,  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin;  Percy  M.  Whitside,  Lemore  Advance;  and 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr..  Oakland  Tribune. 


the  Boston  American  after  mill-  come  secretary.  University  of 
tary  discharge.  Nebraska  Alumni  Association. 

Robert  Geist,  dispatch  room,  L.  J.  Bible,  news  editor,  Fre- 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  been  mont  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tri- 

elected  vicepresident,  local  bune,  has  resigned  to  become 

chapter.  Newspaper  Guild,  sue-  managing  editor,  McCook 

ceeding  Leo  Hirtl.  Post  re-  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette,  replacing 

porter,  who  was  elected  pres-  A.  H.  Weibel,  resigned, 

ident.  Marguerite  T.  Fitzgerald  has 

Carl  Smith,  Washington,  joined  the  editorial  staff.  Holy 

D.  C.,  reporter,  Portland  (pre.)  oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele- 

Journal,  has  retired  and  will  be  gram. 

succeeded  by  Forrest  E.  Finley,  Mary  E.  Clayton,  reporter, 
formerly  of  the  Washington  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 

Sidney  Hantman,  formerly  of  staff.  New  York  Journal  of  Telegram,  has  been  awarded  a 

the  city  room,  Philadelphia  Rec-  Commerce.  scholarship  to  the  Medill  Gradu- 

ord.  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  Sid  A  Levy,  former  reporter,  ate  School  of  Journalism,  North- 

bureau.  INS.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has  western  University,  Evanston, 

Stoney  McLinn,  veteran  joined  the  Washington  bureau.  Ill. 

Philadelphia  sportwriter,  has  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  John  Spaulding  has  succeeded 
been  named  managing  director,  as  a  labor  writer.  Reis  Tuttle  as  picture  editor, 

Sandlot  Sports  Association.  Sam  Rubin  has  joined  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  after 

Philadelphia.  staff,  Davton  (O.)  Daily  News  military  discharge.  Tuttle  is 

'  •  devoting  full  time  to  his  out¬ 

door  column  in  the  Tribune. 

William  Gifford,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  bureau, 
AP,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau,  as  photo 
editor. 


SYNDICATES 

continued  from  page  26 


continued  from  page  44 


Marshall  Bainbridge.  veteran  after  military  discharge. 
Philadelphia  reporter,  has  been  Bob  Frame,  sportswriter.  Dap- 
named  public  relations  counsel,  ton  (O.)  Herald,  has  resign^ 
Garden  State  Racing  Track,  to  become  public  relations  direc- 
Camden,  N.  J.  tor,  Red  Cross,  Dayton. 

Clayton  Cook  has  resigned  Richard  H.  Kitchen,  USNR, 
from  the  news  staff,  Phil^el-  former  reporter,  Raleigh,  (N.C. ) 
phia  Inquirer,  to  join  the  ad-  News  and  Observer,  has  been 
vertising  staff,  N.  W,  Ayer  and  named  assistant  editor,  Seabag, 
Son.  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center 
Bill  Markward,  sports  Newspaper,  Norfolk.  Va. 
writer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Bloys  W.  Britt,  former  mem- 
has  been  engaged  to  do  sport  ber  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.  bureau, 
broadcasts  of  the  new  Atlantic  AP,  will  become  secretary  of 
City  race  track,  and  will  also  the  Henderson,  N.  C.,  Chamber 
handle  Garden  State  broad-  of  Commerce  and  supervisor  of 
<^*8ts.  sales  on  the  tobacco  market, 

Herman  Brandschain  will  re-  1- 

Join  the  news  staff,  Philadelphia  Vernon  Hoyt,  former  editor. 
Record,  after  military  discharge.  La  Grande.  ( Ore. )  Observer, 
Joseph  Phelan  has  already  re-  has  been  namned  makeup  and 
joined  the  staff,  after  military  picture  editor,  nightside,  Omaha 
discharge.  (Neb.)  World-Herald.  John 

Nate  Hazbltine.  formerly  Bently,  sportswriter,  World- 
with  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Herald,  has  resigned  to  become 
Ledger,  has  joined  the  Washing-  sports  publicity  director.  Uni¬ 
ton  Post  after  military  dis-  versity  of  Nebraska.  Arthur 
charge.  Green,  reporter,  World-Herald, 

Ben  Goldberg,  rewrite  man.  has  resigned  to  enter  business  in 
Boston  Post,  has  returned  to  his  Ch’^ha.  Earl  Zimmerman,  son 
desk  after  military  discharge.  Zimn^man,  city 

.  T  has  replaced  Green  after 

Anthony  LaCamem,  staff  re-  military  discharge.  Irving  M. 
porter  Boston  Sunday  Adver-  Baker  has  been  transferred  from 
tw^,  has  returned  to  work  after  night  picture  editor  and  make- 
miiltary  discharge.  up  to  head  the  desk,  replacing 

Ellas  McQuade  has  rejoined  Fritz  Daly  who  resigned  to  be- 


Wedding  Bells 


ROMAHCE 

RINGS  UP 
SALES 


ijinj—w  ."jpnni'i  i. "  :  ■^“1! 
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l%OMANCE  has  reaped  golden  harvests  for  poets,  playwrights,  and 
merchant  princes.  Nothing  reaches  the  hearts  of  so  many  people  as  a  sprightly 
love  story  ...  a  beautiful  heroine,  handsome  heroes  and  plenty  of  interesting 
situations.  All  America  knows  one  delightful  sweetheart  .  .  .  she’s  the  world’s 
Lest  loved  working  girl,  ‘'Tillie  the  Toiler”  of  The  Comic  ^  eekly.  She  has 
beaux  galore  and  real-life  fans  by  the  millions. 

“Tillie”  will  introduce  you  to  her  friends.  They  will  be  yours  if  you 
visit  them  with  her  through  the  pages  of  I'uck-The  Comic  Weekly.  Your  adver¬ 
tising  message  will  be  read  every  week  in  more  than  6,500,000  homes  across 
the  country.  This  darling  of  the  comics  ran  help  increase  the  sale  of  almost 
any  type  of  merchandise  to  more  than  20.000,000  people  in  the  country’s  most 
prosperous  and  most  concentrated  markets. 

The  Only  Nationul  Comic  W'eekly 

Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers,  Puck-The  Comic 
Weekly  is  the  only  national  publication  of  its  kind.  It  is  entertainment  for 
the  whole  family.  For  laughs,  there’s  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  “The  Little  King,” 
“The  Katzenjammer  Kids,”  “Donald  Duck”;  for  romance,  there’s  “Prince 
Valiant”  and  “Blondie”;  for  breathtaking  adventure,  “Flash  Gordon,”  “The 
Lone  Ranger”  and  “The  Phantom.”  These  and  other  great  Puck  stars  provide 
the  laughs,  loves,  thrills  and  tears  America  calls  for.  No  star  of  stage,  screen 
or  radio  has  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here’s  how  more  sales  can 
be  made  ...  to  “the  millions”  ...  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from 
coast  to  coast  where  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  success¬ 
ful  selling  formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  been  used  by  leading 
companies.  \(’hen  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these 
famous  comic  features,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  availaLle  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
the  companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertain¬ 
ment  power  of  Puck-The  Comic  ^’eekly. 


WHY  YOUR  ADS  DO  BETTER 
IN  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY! 

.fforv*  at  Lvtm  t'omt 

Puck  delivers  572  atlult  readers  for 
each  dollar  invested.  Its  tremendous 
"youth  readership”  is  plus  value. 
These  572  readers  compare  with  251 
adult  readers  delivered  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  half  page  or  larger 
space  by  3  leading  national  weeklies. 
These  figures  are  based  on  studies  by 
the  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  organization. 

tor  Hrvrn  Att 

The  number  of  ads  in  each  issue  is 
limited  .  . .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus 
every  ad  is  spotlighted  and  gets  un¬ 
divided  attention  from  Puck’s  more 
than  6,500,000  families. 

tiO%  Krtt  Maritvt  t'orrra0o 

Puck  alone,  through  its  tremendous 
circulation,  provides  up  to  90^ 
coverage  in  606  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population.  In  these  cities 
more  than  60^  of  all  Key  (Mty  retail 
business  is  done. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 

. . .  FOR  LAUGHS,  LOVES,  THRILLS  AND  TEARS 

•  959  EIGHTH  AVE.,  IMEW  YORK  19.  N.Y.-  HEAKST  KLOC..  THICACO  6,  li  t . 
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Weekly  Scores 
High  Readership 


PROMOTION 


Lexington  Effort 
Builds  Good  Will 


opened  its  Town  Hall  to  the  An  experimental  readership 
citizens  of  Mecklenburf;  Coun-  analysis  of  the  April  11  issue  of 
ty  when  the  local  primary  elec-  the  Hancock  County  Journal 
tion  was  conducted  recently.  Carthage,  Ill.,  indicates  the  na- 
The  returns  were  amplified  over  tion’s  weekly  newspapers  are 
V  snecific  ®  PubHc  address  system  in  the  very  well  read— if  the  Carthaet 
eauire  in  auditorium,  which  is  on  the  paper  is  truly  representative  of 
s  nlans  ”  Observer  such  publications.  Managing  Di- 

ition,  blit  I’uilding.  rector  A.  W.  Lehman  of  the  Ad- 

ch  news-  vertising  Research  Foundation 

they  are  Scmdlot  Federation  reported  this  week, 

ndispens-  MORE  than  100  teams  have  en-  The  pilot  study  was  made 
tered  the  First  Annual  Sand-  with  a  view  toward  the  possible 
lot  Baseball  Federation,  spon-  inauguration  of  a  Continuing 
.sored  by  the  Waferbury  (Conn.)  Study  of  Weekly  Newspapers, 
look  is  to  Democrat.  Only  two  weeks  of  Highlight  of  the  experiment 
IP  Detroit  profuot'ou  was  required.  Sports  was  the  application  of  a  tech- 
statement  ^'ditor  John  Cluney  has  obtained  nique,  created  by  the  Founda- 
s  naee^of  cooperation  of  a  12-man  tion,  which  makes  po.ssible  for 

le  Detroit  of  civic  leaders.  Three  the  first  time  an  accurate  deter 

Market  championship  teams  will  be  mination  of  the  cost  per  reader 
nroceeds  taken  to  New  York  to  see  a  for  advertisements  in  a  weekly 

re  to  do  oiajor  league  game  and  there  Referring  to  results  of  the  test 

’  will  also  be  three  silver  trophies  survey,  Lehman  said  that  men 

noniiln-  45  individual  awards.  seem^  to  hold  a  slight  edge  in 

‘oole**live  readership  of  both  news  and 

how  they  Traffic  Safety  Campaign  advertising  content  with  the 
work  at:  THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  sole  exception  of  the  amusement 
analyzing  has  just  completed  an  unusual  ads  category.  He  pointed  out 
e  market  city  wide  campaign  for  traffic  that  the  highest  page  score  for 

ss  and  its  safety  among  36  junior  and  men  and  women  alike  was  99% 

prospects  senior  high  schools.  Approxi-  with  an  average  readership  per 

ndustries;  mately  68,000  pupils  participated  page  of  89%  for  men  and  93% 

md  news-  for  two  months.  As  devis^  by  ' 

Norman  Kenyon  of  the  Free 
the  mar-  Press  staff,  the  program  was 

low  aver-  based  on  various  school  ac- 

y  census  tivities  for  which  pupils  scored 

makes  a  points.  It  included  essays,  post- 

r  any  ad-  ers,  plays,  debates,  drivers’ 

concerned  classes,  visits  to  traffic  court, 

[et.  pageants,  library  exhibits,  etc. 

Music  classes  wrote  safety 
.  .  I  songs;  speech  classes  sent  speak- 

IClQlS  ers  on  safety  to  other  schools 

— *  and  to  radio  programs.  Police 

„  ,  officials  cooperated, 

r  Bernard 

^'with  fhe  10*53  for  Veterans 

Bulletin  THE  Richmond  (Va.)  Newt 

iration  of  Leader  publishes  a  box,  “Have 
h  of  July  3  *^0^’ — Here’s  a  Man,”  in  which 
lamp  dl-  qualifications  of  several  ap- 
tin’s  pro-  pbcants  at  the  U.  S.  Employ- 

that  “the  ment  Service  office  are  listed. 


theCoWf 


Scranton  Dailies  4c 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Starting 
June  1  the  Scranton  Times  and 
Scranton  Tribune  went  from  3 
to  4  cents. 


The  on-the-spot  advertiser  o«d 
his  agency  should  knowhow 
best  to  reach  a  market's  bwyis) 
power.  That's  why  it's  signifitod 
that: 

Of  the  neei 


C:  ..-Jrly  1,000,000  Mewf 

1948  general  advertising  elstd 


direct  In  hiHlalo,  or  by  Western  Hw 
York  er  neighboring  Caiiodleo  sf 


vertising  agencies,  58.7%  ogesesi 
In  the  Ceurier-Ixpress. 
Whether  your  advertising  op" 
peals  to  men,  or  to  women,  of 
to  both  — 


rratMcfiti  GotAic  ramify 


IF  Mrs.  Finnan  Haddie  pullmans  to  Miami  or  Mrs. 
George  King  throws  a  pinochle  party,  who  cares? 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  care.  They  care  enough  so  that 
society  pages  in  newspapers  are  as  essential  as  the  weather 
report. 

Society  reporting  is  a  tough  assignment.  It’s  an  all¬ 
hours,  anywhere  job.  No  matter  how  bored  she  may  be, 
or  how  late  the  hour,  the  society  reporter  has  to  be  there, 
know  who  is  there,  what  they  wear,  what  they  will  say, 
and  what  it’s  all  about.  And  besides  she  is  eternally  besieged 
by  all  and  sundry  who  "want  their  names  in  the  paper’’. 

At  The  Free  Press,  Marguerite  Riley  directs  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  staff  of  reporters  who  cover  the  "400”  and  those 


on  the  way  up  to  the  ”400’’.  She  also  writes  a  newsy, 
chummy  column  of  society’s  goings-on,  "Letter  to  Lucy”. 
Miss  Riley  therefore  has  become  a  sort  of  "Social  Baedeker” 
and  "reference  library”  of  the  commonplaces  and  the  od¬ 
dities  of  what  happens  in  Detroit’s  social  life.  Detroit  being 
one  of  America’s  busiest  cities,  both  socially  as  well  as 
industrially,  makes  Miss  Riley’s  job  as  lively  as  that  of  a 
production  man  on  an  assembly  line. 

The  fact  that  the  women’s  pages  of  The  Free  Press 
developed  over  300,000  inquiries  of  all  sorts  during  1945 
proves  how  well  Miss  Riley  and  the  other  members  of  the 
women’s  department  do  their  work.  More  and  significant 
reasons  why  this  newspaper  is  best-read,  best-liked,  most- 
wanted  in  the  Detroit  marketing  area. 


Pcttott 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Contract  Struck  Work 
Clauses  Discussed 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Relations  Counssl 


ONE  of  the  provisions  of  the 

vetoed  Case  Bill,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  legal  authorities, 
would  have  rendered  meaning¬ 
less  the  provisions  of  union  con¬ 
tracts  which  provide  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  non-striking  unions  may 
leave  their  Jobs  in  sympathy 
with  fellow-craftsmen. 

Struck  work  sections  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspaper  contracts 
for  many  years.  They  generally 
provide  that  the  contracting 
union  may  require  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  refuse  to  execute  work 
which  is  received  from  or  des¬ 
tined  for  other  shops  in  which  a 
strike  of  the  same  craft  or  union 
is  in  progress. 

Variation  in  Wording 

While  there  is  variation  as  to 
local  wording,  the  construction 
of  struck  work  sections  has  with 
few  exceptions  been  uniform  to 
the  effect  that  the  contracting 
union  could  not  be  asked  to  scab 
or  break  a  strike  of  fellow  mem¬ 
bers.  The  interpretation  was  not 
applied  to  require  that  one  craft 
must  leave  work  when  a  dif¬ 
ferent  craft  was  on  strike. 

From  time  to  time,  there  has 
been  some  dispute  over  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  struck  work  pro¬ 
visions.  Some  years  ago  the  con¬ 
tention  was  made  that  union 
printing  tradesmen  could  refuse 
to  work  on  material  that  was  to 
be  printed  on  paper  that  was 
not  made  by  union  workmen. 
This  far-fetched  contention  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  it  was  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  was  quickly  forgot¬ 
ten  without  any  serious  incident 
and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that 
it  was  not  revived  during  the  re¬ 
cent  strike  of  pulpwood  loggers. 

The  birth  of  vertical  or  indus¬ 
trial  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business,  chiefly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
introduced  some  attempted  de¬ 
partures  from  the  traditional 
struck  work  interpretations, 
partly  because  of  the  different 
organizational  structure  and 
partly  because  of  the  dominance 
of  elements  with  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  about  accomplish¬ 
ing  solidarity  in  the  ranks  of 
labor. 

This  new  approach  to  the 
struck  work  problem  led  to  a 
few  short  -  lived  flare-ups  that 
rather  effectively  established  the 
futility  of  the  novel  program. 
One  illustration  of  this  situation 
occurred  some  flve  years  ago 
during  the  strike  of  artists  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  aninuited  cartoon 
studio  in  California.  The  strik¬ 
ing  artists  called  for  support 
from  others  In  the  ranks  of 
labor  and  a  newspaper  union 
responded  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  intention  to  force  re¬ 
moval  from  newspapers  of  a 
syndicated  comic  strip  patterned 
after  the  struck  animated  movie 
cartoon. 


While  this  campaign  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  the  struck  work  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  newspapers’  con¬ 
tracts,  it  actually  constituted  an 
attempt  at  censorship,  having 
as  its  sole  aim  or  result  the 
punishment  of  employers  who 
had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  labor  dispute. 

High-minded  attempts  to  bring 
about  solidarity  of  labor  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  a  strong  union 
group  being  called  upon  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  Are  for 
another  weaker  group  and  this 
is  commonly  attempt^  through 
misuse  of  ^e  struck  work  sec¬ 
tions  of  contracts.  So  far  these 
abuses  of  the  struck  work  lan¬ 
guage  do  not  appear  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  any  desirable  results 
for  anyone  and  have  simply 
caused  loss  of  pay  for  the  inter¬ 
lopers. 

Legislative  Treatment? 

Recent  developments  in  in¬ 
dustry  generally  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  some  legislative 
treatment  of  the  struck  work 
subject  and  secondary  boycotts 
generally  would  be  constructive 
for  all  concerned.  It  was  only 
recently  that  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  realization  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  copper  industry,  the 
glass  industry,  rubber,  steel  or 
any  one  of  many  other  large 
and  small  industrial  groups 
could  virtually  paralyze  the  en¬ 
tire  American  economy. 

If  the  struck  work  concept  as 
followed  by  industrial  union 
groups  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  few  instances  in  recent 
years  were  to  be  applied 
throughout  all  industry  then  all 
manufacturing  would  quickly 
arrive  at  a  complete  and  almost 
permanent  standstill  because  for 
every  strike  dispute  that  was 
started  there  would  be  hundreds 
of  others  to  settle. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  rules  of  the  past  in  re¬ 
spect  to  struck  work  interpre¬ 
tations  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  problem  will  concern 
itself  to  a  large  degree  with  the 
important  matter  of  censorship. 
A  broad  construction  of  struck 
work  provisions  would  mean 
that  unscrupulous  elements  op¬ 
erating  in  the  guise  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  could  surround  a 
wire  service  office  in  some  ob¬ 
scure  town  with  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional  pickets  or  mercenaries 
and  thus  effect  the  complete  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 
This  could  be  done,  too,  by  te¬ 
legraphers,  writers,  editors  and 
others  having  obscure  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  labor  dispute. 

Some  elements  of  union  labor 
have  learned  and  others  will 
learn  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  insist  upon 


a  narrow  construction  of  struck 
work  provisions  for  they  may 
otherwise  be  forced  to  join  in 
sympathetic  strike  action  where 
the  original  strike  itself  was 
foolhardy.  Other  union  groups 
cannot  successfully  join  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  strike  action  or  other¬ 
wise  support  the  striking  group 
without  weakening  their  own 
position  and  lessening  their  own 
chances  of  successfully  prose¬ 
cuting  their  own  drives  later  on. 

The  radical  schools  of  labor 
union  leadership  hold  different¬ 
ly.  but  under  existing  conditions 
the  sympathetic  strike  weapon 
has  to  be  used  with  a  good  deal 
of  discretion  or  the  sympathiz¬ 
ers  will  likely  And  they  are  car¬ 
rying  the  torch  for  a  lost  cause. 
■ 

Sons  Inherit  Eyerly 
Interest  in  Papers 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Interest  held 
by  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  editor  and 
co-founder,  in  the  Bloomsburg 
Press  and  the  Berwick  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  bequeathed  to  his 
two  sons,  Paul,  Jr.  and  Robert, 
in  the  will  filed  at  Danville,  Pa. 
The  sons  are  to  pay  $40,000 
to  their  sister,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Schwammberger,  who  also  re¬ 
ceives  title  to  her  father's  resi¬ 
dence  and  all  articles  in  it.  R. 
E.  Eyerly,  Berwick,  a  brother  of 
the  late  publisher,  got  $15,000. 

■ 

100,000  at  Air  Show 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — An  esti¬ 
mated  100,000  persons  witnessed 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  two- 
day  air  show  June  1  and  2.  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  which  went  to  the 
Examiner’s  Charities  Fund. 


Census  Bureau 
Asks  Machinery 
And  Paper  Data 

Washington — A  special  indur 
try  study  of  the  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  allied  activities  io 
1945  has  been  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  survey  is  being  made  is 
response  to  the  request  of  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  of  America,  Inc., 
national  trade  association  of  the 
commercial  printing  industiy, 
the  American  Book  Publishen 
Council,  the  National  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  representing  the 
magazine  publishers,  and  often. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is 
to  determine  how  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  distribute,  ho« 
much  of  the  printing  done  in 
1945  was  of  a  wartime  nature, 
where  new  business  may  be 
found  to  replace  it,  and  to  aid  in 
the  location  of  idle  machinery. 

Forms  have  been  mailed  iif 
the  Census  Bureau  to  all  print¬ 
ing,  publishing  and  Arms  en¬ 
gaged  in  allied  activities,  and 
the  ‘deadline  for  the  return  U 
the  forms  has  been  set  at  June 
19.  Newspaper  publishers  are 
asked  to  give  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  gross  revenue  from  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising,  newr 
print  and  other  paper  consump¬ 
tion. 

■ 

New  Daily  Planned 

H1LL.SBORO,  Tex. — The  Hills¬ 
boro  News  Publishing  Co.  has 
been  formed,  and  will  launch  a 
new  daily  and  a  weekly. 


The  S/sfem  for  Bottor  Type  Casting 

These  typical  papiers  have  sparkling,  easy  iwding  Eye  Appeal 
because  they  use  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  castini- 
It  assures,  publishers  of  crisp,  clean  type  to  make  their  papers  win  '  top 
attention"  from  readers — and  hold  it!  Countless  other  alert  publisher*, 
too,  have  discovered  that  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  in  their  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  eliminates  poor  printing  that  results  from  bad  type. 

Do  you  want  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  newspaper  and  actually 
icduce  shop  costs  at  the  same  time.>  Then  writf  today  for  complete 
information  about  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  cast'tij. 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  gives  answers  to  interesting  questions 


1,  In  how  much  of  the  United  States 
^  Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  operate? 

Like  most  of  the  rest  of  you,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Mid-America,  we  were  "born  and 
raised’’  in  these  north  central  states. 
From  them  we  have  spread  out  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  until  now  we  market  in  40  of 
the  48  states.  We  market  in  16  of  these 
states  under  the  Standard  Oil  name. 

How  does  Standard  of  Indiana  com* 
pye  in  size  with  other  oil  companies  ? 

There  are  larger  oil  companies  and 
smaller  ones,  but  it’s  generally  known, 
of  course,  that  ours  is  one  of  the  larg- 
eBt.To  bring  you  high  grade  petroleum 
products,  wherever  and  whenever  you 
want  them,  takes  almost  limitless  facil¬ 
ities  and  equipment,  and  the  skill  and 
experience  of  many  people.  America 
ne^  big  business  as  well  as  small,  as 
long  as  comp>etition  is  fair.  We  think 
ours  has  been  fair.  It  must  have  been, 
for  there  are  many  more  small  com¬ 
peting  companies  in  our  territory,  do¬ 
ing  very  nicely,  than  there  were  earlier 
in  our  history. 

3.  Just  how  large  is 
Studard  of  Indiana’s  business  ? 

In  terms  of  crude  oil  and  refined  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  1945,  it  totaled  215,000,000 
barrels.  Transportation  of  this  made  a 
lot  of  business  for  pipe  line  men,  rail¬ 
way  men  and  truckers.  And  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  stock  in  trade  for  27,765 
amall  businessmen,  the  independent 
operators  of  service  stations  handling 
our  products.  Similarly,  our  payments, 
in  connection  with  crude  oil  produced 
and  purchased,  were  a  source  of  income 
to  thousands  of  land  owners  and  inde¬ 
pendent  oil  producers. 

4.  Is  Standard  of  Indiana  active 
ii  the  discovery  of  new  oil  fields  ? 

Our  search  is  never-ending.  We  have 
driUed  wells  in  19  different  states.  Last 
year,  our  drilling  was  carried  on  in  such 
varied  places  as  West  Texas,  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  Northwest  Colorado.  To 


those  distant  areas,  we  also  extended 
ovu-  pipe  lines  to  bring  the  crude  oil 
to  our  refineries.  Such  operations  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  to  de¬ 
liver  gasoline  in  Savilt  Ste.  Marie,  Ko¬ 
komo,  and  thousands  of  other  towns 
and  cities.  If  we  hadn’t  operated  on  a 
big,  efficient,  and  economical  scale,  you 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  buy  that 
gallon  of  gasoline  for  about  the  price 
of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

5*  What  was  the  income  of  Standard 
Oil  (Indiana),  and  what  was  done  with  it? 

In  1945,  we  received  for  crude  oil,  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.,  $627,626,612.  Out  of  each 
dollar,  the  owners  of  the  business— the 
stockholders — received  only  3.7  cents. 
It  took  57  cents  of  each  Standard  Oil 
(Indiana)  dollar  to  pay  for  materials, 
transportation,  and  operating  costs; 
19.2  cents  were  paid  to  employees  (in¬ 
cluding  employee  benefits);  15.5  cents 
went  for  taxes,  depreciation  and  other 
costs;  and  4.4  cents  were  retained  for 
development  of  the  business. 

6*  Why  was  more  money  retained  in 
the  business  than  was  paid  out  in  divi¬ 
dends  ? 

Because  we  must  spend  about  $150,- 
000,000,  this  year  if  possible,  to  make 
improvements  we  couldn’t  make  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  to  build  new  equipment 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
progress.  Such  expenditures  give  the 
public  better  products  and  service,  sup¬ 
port  the  jobs  of  employees,  and  make 
investments  inour  business  moresecure. 

7 •  How  many  people  own  Standard  (Nl 
(Indiana)? 

97,166  stockholders  own  our  $819,659,- 
938  of  net  assets.  No  individual  among 
them  owns  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the 
stock.  The  largest  stockholder  is  not  a 
person,  but  an  institution  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  it  owns  between  4  and 
5  per  cent.  Among  the  stockholders  are 
684  charities,  churches,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  etc.;  10,296  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  insurance  companies,  protective 
organizations,  etc.;  and  39,631  women. 
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(j.  How  many  people  are  in  the  employ 
of  Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  and  how  do 
they  get  along  together  ? 

There  are  36,332  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  departments  and 
subsidiaries  of  the  company.  Long- 
established  plans  for  vacations  with 
pay,  sickness  and  disability  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  old-age  retirement  have  helped 
stabilize  our  relations  with  employees. 

We  have  striven  for  and  believe  we 
have  achieved  good  relations  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  with  our  employ¬ 
ees,  both  non-union  and  union.  We 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  108 
separate  union  organizations. 

9t  What  is  Standard  of  Indiana 
doing  in  research?' 

Our  research  expenditures  last  year 
were  $3,7(X),000.  New  research  labora¬ 
tories,  now  under  construction  near 
the  refinery  at  Whiting,  Indiana,  will 
enable  us  to  double  ovir  present  research 
staff  there  to  number  some  420  scien¬ 
tists  and  800  assistants  and  techni¬ 
cians.  The  primary  aim  of  this  research 
is  to  give  you  constantly  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  products;  however,  our  researchers 
will  follow  up  their  more  promising 
discoveries  wherever  they  may  lead. 

10*  And  what  makes 

‘Ihe  wheels  go ’round”? 

We  continue  in  business  to  make  money. 
The  stockholders,  who  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  our  tools  and  equipment,  are 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  return.  So  are 
the  employees,  who  do  the  work.  We 
make  money  for  many  of  you  when  we 
supply  you  energy-packed  products  for 
profitable  use  at  little  cost.  The  hope  of 
profit  has  resulted  in  the  production  in 
America  of  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life — for  more  people — than  any  other 
nation  has  produced  at  any  time  in 
history. 

Our  hope  of  benefit,  for  all  concerned, 
causes  us  to  seek  new  ways  to  serve 
you,  to  build  new  research  labaratories, 
to  improve  our  properties  in  your  com¬ 
munities,  and  to  keep  in  mind  alwa3rs 
that  we  must  treat  you — o\ir  customers 
— the  way  you  want  to  be  treated. 
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Journal  Capitalizes 
On  Sunday  Study  No.l 


By  Robert  K.  Drew 

AdTcrtiaing  Dirvctor.  Milwaukee  Journal 


This  article  is  based  on  a  talk 
given  by  the  author  in  the  closed 
newspaper  session  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers’ 
convention,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  recently. 

THE  Advertising  Research 

Foundation’s  readership  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  last  Novem¬ 
ber  has  provided  that  paper  a 
wealth  of  ideas  for  improving 
Its  service  to  advertisers  and 
readers. 

Heretofore,  we  knew  little 
about  color  potentialities,  how 
thoroughly  the  Sunday  paper  is 
read,  what  sections — if  any — are 
preferred,  whait  positions  at¬ 
tracted  most  readers.  But  with 
Sunday  Study  No.  1  at  our  fin¬ 
gertips,  we  have  the  facts  nec¬ 
essary  to  improve  our  paper 
mecbanioally  and  editorially, 
and  thus  offer  our  advertisers 
more  reader  traffic. 

We  are  using  the  figures  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  inmartial  study 
to  point  out  the  effectiveness  of 
color  in  advertising,  with  stress 
placed  on  run^f-paper  color 
ads.  We  found  that  six  of  the 
ten  national  ads  best-read  by 
men  were  in  color,  as  were  eight 
on  the  women's  b^-read  roster. 
The  topmost  color  ads  in  our 
Issue  last  November  11  rated 
higher  than  corresponding  best- 
read  black-and-white  ads — of 
the  same  size  group  and  within 
the  same  category  —  compiled 
for  the  week-day  newspapers 
surveyed  until  that  time  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  Color  has  provided 
the  Journal  with  a  powerful 
weapon  to  challenge  other 
media. 

Good  B  &  W  Buys 

Our  Sunday  examination  also 
indicated  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  may  have  been  missing 
good  bets.  Black-and-white  of¬ 
fers  c^portunities  heretofore  be¬ 
lieved  to  exist  only  in  group 
buys  of  roto,  comics,  or  supple¬ 
ments.  Elach  of  four  high-rank¬ 
ing  black-and-white  ads  ap¬ 
peared  “back  of  page  7"  in  its 
respective  section  —  whether 
roto,  main  news,  local  news,  or 
screen  and  radio. 

Sunday  Study  No.  1  was 
based  on  interviews  with  1100 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Journal, 
a  140-page  edition  containing 
ten  sections.  It  marked  the  first 
time  that  such  supplmnents  as 
colored  comics.  This  Week,  a 
roto  section  and  a  screen  and 
radio  magazine  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
the  regular  news,  feature  and 
editorial  sections  of  a  big-city 
Sundav  edition. 

It  also  made  possible  for  the 
first  time  certain  comparisons  of 
the  readership  of  black-and- 
white  and  color  pages,  since  the 


edition  contained  52  color  and 
88  black-and-white  pages. 

Readership  scores  for  each  of 
the  various  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Sunday  Journal 
were  higher  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  medians  for  the  week¬ 
day  studies  completed  then. 

These  higher  readership  fig¬ 
ures  were  tallied  despite  the 
fact  that  on  Sundays  the  edi¬ 
torial  material,  features  and  ad¬ 
vertising  are  spread  over  ten 
separate  sections — all  competing 
for  reader  attention,  with  no  one 
section  containing  within  itself 
enough  diversified  material  to 
satisfy  each  reader.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  bears  out  the  contention 
that  Sunday  newspapers  are 
read  thoroughly. 

Position  Not  Important 

Sunday  Study  No.  1  shows 
that  position  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  I  believe  rather  that  at¬ 
tention  should  be  concentrated 
on  producing  concise,  forceful 
copy,  attractive  layouts,  with — 
if  possible — timeliness. 

The  Journal  has  made  every 
effort  to  eliminate  dispropor¬ 
tionate  solid  black  reverses, 
“boraxy”  ads  and  extravagant 
claims.  The  Sunday  study  bears 
out  our  contention  that  mere 
size  and  density  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  are  not  attention-get¬ 
ting  in  themselves.  An  appeal¬ 
ing  headline,  effective  illustra¬ 
tion,  strong  copy  and  generous 
use  of  white  space  are  far  more 
valuable,  readership  indicates. 

Examination  of  our  ten-page, 
four-color  comics  section  dis¬ 
closed  facts  pointing  the  way  to 
improve  advertising  techniques. 
In  some  instances,  poor  “strip” 
techniques  seem  at  fault.  The 
so-called  postwar  type  of  non¬ 
comic  style  appeared  to  out-pull 
the  continuity  strip,  especially 
in  appeals  primarily  to  women. 
A  “non-comic”  type  of  cake 
flour  ad.  featuring  a  recipe,  at¬ 
tracted  30%  of  our  women  read¬ 
ers  .  .  .  more  than  any  other  ad 
in  the  comic  section. 

The  study  has  suggested  yet 
another  way  to  improve  our 
service  to  advertisers.  The  fact 
that  women  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  recipes  points  the  way 
to  more  effective  food  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Sundays.  A  food  illus¬ 
tration  plus  recipe,  on  the 
eighth  page  of  the  society  sec¬ 
tion.  was  seen  by  70%  of  the 
women  ...  an  illustration  of 
soup  on  the  same  page,  by  69%. 
On  page  19  of  This  Week,  an 
ad  featuring  cranberry  recipes 
was  read  by  33%  of  the  women. 

The  Sunday  Journal’s  color¬ 
ful  roto  section  won  the  highest 
average  page  readership  of  all 
ten  sections  among  both  men 
and  women,  and  we  are  very 
much  interested  to  note  the  use 


of  an  editorial  -  photographic 
technique,  combining  a  domi¬ 
nant  photograph  with  a  brief 
descriptive  outline.  This  tech¬ 
nique  won  surprisingly  high 
readership  for  monotone  dairy 
and  furniture  ads,  which  were 
similar  in  appearance  to  photo 
features  on  their  pages. 

The  high  readership  among 
men  of  news  and  pictures  on  the 
Sunday  sports  pages  points  the 
way  to  increased  use  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  by  smart  advertisers.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  attention  given 
sports  is  one  of  the  biggest 
“finds"  of  this  study.  Yet  not 
one  advertiser  in  the  Nov.  11 
issue  tied  his  ad  in  with  current 
sports  events.  More  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  planned  once  a 
paper  has  learned  what  creates 
greatest  interest  on  the  sports 
pages.  The  Sunday  sports  sec¬ 
tion  is  practically  an  untouched 
field  insofar  as  advertising  is 
concerned,  yet  a  big,  potent  field. 

The  substantial  rea<}ership  ac¬ 
corded  the  public  relations  mes¬ 
sages  of  two  industrial  firms 
suggests  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  public  as  well  as 
employes,  particularly  during 
the  present  difficult  period  of 
transition. 

Let  me  give  yet  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  factors  other  than 
position  which  influence  reader- 
ship.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
any  information  on  appliances 
and  automobiles  will  receive 
immediate  attention  today.  A 
1,260-line  Oldsmobile  ad  on  the 
eighth  page  of  the  Local  News 
section  stopped  56%  of  the  men 
and  34%  of  the  women.  A  1,015- 
line  full-color  Chevrolet  ad  in 
the  roto  section  attracted  65% 
of  the  men  and  56%  of  the 
women.  In  the  appliance  field, 
on  page  12  of  the  Main  News 
section  an  Admiral  refrigerator 
ad  was  read  by  20%  of  the  men. 
Therefore,  we  are  reminding 
advertisers  forcefully  that  the 
top  medium  for  timely  an¬ 
nouncements  is  the  newspaper. 

Editorial  Changes 

On  the  editorial  side,  Sunday 
Study  No.  1  has  prompted  the 
Journal  to  increase  and  expand 
space  devoted  to  books  and 
genuine  travel  news.  It  also  is 
responsible  for  a  program  to 
have  Sunday  editorials  written 
at  a  later  hour  than  formerly, 
so  that  they  may  offer  comment 
on  last-minute  news. 

Furthermore,  high  readership 
of  the  sports  sertion  has  made 
us  more  determined  than  ever  to 
expand  this  department  in  con¬ 
tent  and  pictures  to  cover  a 
broader  field  including  spec¬ 
tator  and  participating  sports  as 
well  as  all  recreational  activity. 
Of  course,  we  are  adhering  to 
the  policy  that  the  strength  of  a 
good  newspaper  depends  largely 
on  good  local  coverage. 

We  are  adding  two  to  four 
pages  to  the  roto  section,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  Sunday  sur¬ 
vey,  and  we  are  striving  to 
attein  better  balance  In  the 
comics  section. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sunday 
study,  and  other  reports  in  the 
Continuing  Study  series,  we 
have  resumed  the  pre-war  Ideal 
news  type  face — 7V^  on  8Vfe — 
and  the  practice  of  dropheads. 
And  certainly  the  Sunday  study 


ASNE  MembeTs 
On  Pulitzer  Juries 

Next  year,  16  members  of  th* 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  will  serve  as  advised 
two  on  each  jury — in  the  de 
termination  of  the  F^litze 
Prizes  in  journalism. 

ASNE  President  Wilbur  For 
rest  has  accepted  the  invitation 
for  such  service  extendi  (h 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  tilt 
Graduate  School  of  Journalin. 
Columbia  University.  For  tnam 
years  the  Society  has  been 
represented  on  the  awards  com- 
mittee  only  by  its  president 

has  encouraged  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  improve  color  in 
news  sections,  and  prepare  lot 
its  greater  use  by  advertisers. 

The  Sunday  survey  goes  i 
long  way  to  help  us  prove  to 
national  advertisers  what  ir 
have  tried  to  prove  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers — 'that  the  wealth  of  tht 
Sunday  paper  in  the  form  of 
extravagant  use  of  color,  illui. 
trations  and  increased  size  of 
sections  is  a  greatly  overlooked 
bet.  National  advertisers,  is 
some  cases,  keep  pyramiding  ac¬ 
counts  on  top  of  each  other  in 
daily  papers  and  largely  conAne 
their  Sunday  purchases  to  the 
supplements  and  package  buys. 
They  haven’t  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  attractive,  wide-open 
sections  with  now-proven  high 
readership — page  for  page.  For 
my  money  the  bread-and-butter 
sections  are  the  overlooked  bet 
for  advertisers  in  the  national 
field. 
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Flying  m  the  copy,  layouts,  mao 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporaiy  papa 
resukrtions.  StmpUs  and  pricu 
on  rtf  Hast. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishart,  Inc 
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ONLY  BY  HIGHWAY 

you  see  these  wayside  wonders,  close  up! 


•  AND  ONLY  GREYHOUND,  of  all  public 
transportation,  can  take  you  every  mile  through 
the  magnificent  corridors  of  the  Redwood  High¬ 
way-stopping,  at  times,  to  view  its  wonders. 
This  is  equally  true  of  famous-name  highways 
in  all  the  48  states,  and  up  in  Canada. 

The  millions  who  love  the  unspoiled  natural 
beauty  that’s  found  only  by  highway  are  also 
practical  people . . .  they  know  about  Greyhound’s 
low  travel  cost  — they  appreciate  frequency  and 

G  R  E YHOUN 

editor  &  P  u  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jiiiic  15,  194A 


convenience  of  schedules  —  they  enjoy  the  easy 
riding  comfort  of  Greyhound  coaches. 

These  things  are  offered  by  Greyhound  in  fullest 
measure.  And  at  the  same  time  Greyhound  is 
planning  new  and  finer  highway  coaches,  more 
modern  terminals  and  post-houses,  new  Expense- 
Paid  Tours— better  highway  travel  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Remember . .  .by  Highway  means  by  Greyhound! 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Frequency  Plugged 
As  Local  Copy  Aid 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


WHAT  IS  believed  to  be  the 

largest  continuous  food  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  ever  released 
in  a  metropolitan  daily  started 
April  IS,  1946  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Before  explaining  the  cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  McCormick 
A  Co.,  largest  packers  of  spices 
and  extracts,  and  one  of  our 
largest  tea  distributors,  we 
would  like  to  suggest  an  im¬ 
mediate  study  of  ail  local  con¬ 
tracts  now  on  your  books.  The 
study  might  be  expanded  to  na¬ 
tional  contracts,  because  the  fig¬ 
ures  developed  in  1938  by  Media 
Records  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  are  a  terrible  indictment 
of  the  work  of  local  as  well  as 
national  salesmen  of  newspaper 
space. 

To  refresh  your  memory,  here 
is  what  Media  Records  “dug  up." 
All  of  these  statistics  apply  to 
national  advertising  schedules 
run  in  the  Oklahoma  City  pa¬ 
pers  during  1938. 

Some  Statistics 

Toiletries — 38  accounts.  Aver¬ 
age  weeks  in  paper — 15.1.  Aver¬ 
age  number  of  ads  run  all  year, 
per  account  —  19.6.  Average 
lines  of  each  ad  —  158.7.  Aver¬ 
age  linage  per  account — 3002.3. 

Automotive  accounts  —  57. 
Average  weeks  in  paper  —  7.6. 
Average  number  of  ads  run  all 
year,  per  account  —  8.3.  Average 
lines  of  each  ad  —  565.5.  Aver¬ 
age  linage  per  account  —  4891.0. 

Food  —  102  accounts.  Aver¬ 
age  weeks  in  paper  —  9.5.  Aver¬ 
age  number  of  ads  run  all  year 
per  account  —  11.4.  Average 
lines  of  each  ad  —  273.3. 
Average  linage  per  account  — 
3151.7. 


Tobacco  —  12  accounts.  Aver¬ 
age  weeks  in  paper  —  21.  Aver¬ 
age  number  of  ads  run  all  year, 
per  account  —  30.  Average 
lines  of  each  ad  —  460.  Average 
linage  per  account  —  13,806. 

Soft  drinks  and  beer — 19  ac¬ 
counts.  Average  weeks  in  paper 
—  11.9.  Average  number  of  ads 
run  all  year,  per  account  —  14.9. 
Average  lines  of  each  ad  —  333. 
Average  linage  per  account  — 
4,976. 

S.  L.  McConnick  Schedule 

Each  week  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  McCormick  runs  3 
ads,  50  lines  each  and  two  ads, 
60  lines  each.  That’s  five  ads  a 
week.  Total  lines  each  week  — 
270.  Total  schedule  —  48  weeks, 
12,960  lines,  about  400%  more 
lines  than  were  run  by  the  aver¬ 
age  food  account  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

Total  ads  scheduled  for  the 
48  weeks  is  240  ads,  about  23 
times  as  many  ads  as  were  run 
by  102  accounts  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1938. 

Through  trial  and  error, 
hunch  and  Just  plain  stubborn¬ 
ness,  many  daily  newspapers 


continue  to  print  and  release 
each  year  local  rate  cards  that 
are  just  as  similar  as  day  and 
night.  Yet  their  national  rate 
cards  are  very  much  alike. 

The  first  step  in  revamping 
your  local  schedule  for  the  bank, 
corset  shop  or  any  of  the  other 
101  classifications  you  cover  is 
to  arrange  for  a  series  of  even¬ 
ing  staff  meetings.  Take  enough 
time  to  study  and  correctly  ap¬ 
praise  each  classification. 

The  readership  studies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  have 
proven  to  our  own  satisfaction 
that  some  advertisements  pull 
better,  sell  better,  and  in  many 
instances  cost  the  advertiser 
less  than  half  what  his  competi¬ 
tor  pays  for  his  space. 

Are  prices  run  often,  occasion¬ 
ally  or  never  in  the  local  ads? 
Our  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  men  and  women  will  buy 
a  $2,000  diamond  ring  that  is 
advertised  for  just  what  it  is — 
a  real  luxury.  We  have  seen  this 
happen.  Since  about  80%  of  all 
consumer  goods  are  bought  by 
women,  why  not  tell  them  in 
every  ad  what  things  cost.  Get 
prices  in  every  ad  run. 

Now  we  are  back  on  the  same 
old  theme.  Which  is  better  — 
one  300-line  ad  each  week  or 
three  100-line  ads  each  week. 
Every  test  we  have  made  —  and 
hundreds  have  been  run — proves 
that  three  ads  of  100  lines  each 
will  outsell  one  300-line  ad  a 
week. 

If  you  can't  sell  the  old  con¬ 
tract  more  space,  you  can  at 
least  suggest  to  him  that  there 
is  more  to  the  frequency  idea 
than  he  had  thought  possible. 
Once  you  get  him  on  a  three- 
times-a-week  schedule,  you  are 
nearer  to  selling  him  4  ads  a 
week,  then  five  and  finally  six  or 
seven  ads. 

One  of  these  days  things  are 
going  to  be  different.  Competi¬ 
tion  will  again  be  at  our  elbows. 
The  surest  and  safest  way  to  in¬ 
sure  your  own  linage  and  also 
insure  the  success  of  your  reg¬ 
ular  advertisers  is  to  start  now 
to  study  their  contracts  —  then 
explain  to  every  one  of  them 
how  they  may  get  more  value 
from  the  space  they  buy. 

They  way  to  jar  the  national 
advertiser  and  his  agency  is  to 
show  them  successful  case  his¬ 
tories  taken  right  from  your  own 
ledgers. 

(No.  191  in  a  series) 
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400  at  Presentation 

Los  Angelas  —  The  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives’  advertising  statis¬ 
tical  presentation  was  ^ven  be¬ 
fore  400  business,  industrial  and 
advertising  executives  of  Los 
Angeles  June  7  by  H.  James 
Gediman,  director  of  the  New 
York  chapter.  Maury  Heaton, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter,  presided. 
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Paper  With  S-Miles 

Boston.  Mass. — Boston  Post 
truckers,  augmented  by  a  fleet 
of  motor-transports,  drove  a 
total  combined  distance  of  10.- 
860  miles  on  May  24  to  de¬ 
liver  the  paper  in  six  states 
during  the  recent  railroad 
lieup. 

Again  on  May  25,  the  same 
mileage  was  run  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  accounting  made 
by  Circulation  Manoger  Eben 
M.  Eruoth.  Distribution  re¬ 
quired  31,274  wrapped,  ad¬ 
dressed  bundles. 


Oregon  Grange  Profits 
From  Newspaper  Ads 

Portland,  Ore. — The  first 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Oregon  State  Grange  is 
winding  up  this  month.  Placed 
by  Simon  &  Smith,  Portland 
agency,  one  24-inch  ad  has  ap¬ 
peared  each  month  since  No¬ 
vember,  1945,  in  68  Oregon 
newspapers  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,6^,0(M. 

A  few  of  the  achievements 
listed  are  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  delivery  mail  routes 
in  Oregon,  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  farmers  markets 
which  in  1944  did  a  business  of 
$105,000,000,  campaigns  for  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  a  state  college  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  tax  reforms  and  people’s 
utility  districts  in  the  state. 

Membership  of  the  Oregon 
Grange  is  now  approximately 
30,000,  an  increase  of  48%  since 
a  consistent  program  of  promo¬ 
tion  was  adopted  two  years 
ago. 

About  the  change  from  radio 
to  newspaper  advertising,  Mor¬ 
ton  Tompkins,  Master,  said, 
"Thinking  people  like  to  see  and 
to  read.  And  people  always  read 
their  newspaper.  Also,  proofs 
of  newspaper  advertisements 
can  be  put  on  bulletin  boards 
and  mailed  to  important  per¬ 
sons.  Another  very  important 
reason  for  using  newspapers 
was  to  get  thorough  and  wide¬ 
spread  coverage  in  Oregon.”  He 
added,  “ITiere  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  program  is  the 
most  successful  yet  undertaken 
to  increase  Grange  prestige  and 
membership.” 


Newspaper 

Representatives 


Our  ti)ct**n  tuccMtful  laUt- 
m«n  h«v«  a  construcfiva  and 
agraaabla  daily  tailing  atto- 
ciafion  with  manufachirart, 
tarvicat  and  advartising  agan- 
ciat  throughout  tha  Unitad 
Statas.  Wa  ara  conitantly 
davaloping  mora  and  mora 
national  nawtpapar  accounts 


The  John  Budd  Company 
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ANS  Dwindles, 
Sends  Out  Only 
Feature  Packet 

During  the  war  a  fiourithlnf 
news  center  wiring  as  many  u 
85,000  words  daily  to  servict 
newspapers.  Army  News  Ser^ 
today  has  shrunk  to  an  ai^u 
news,  picture  and  feature  sen- 
ice  while  Army  newspapen 
make  their  own  arrangement! 
with  wire  services. 

Between  July  1,  1945,  and 
Apr.  8,  1946,  ANS  communica¬ 
tions  costs  totaled  $200,791,  tfat 
present  officer  in  charge,  Maj 
John  M.  Bruner,  told  Editob  t 
Publisher. 

The  San  Francisco  office  when 
Bruner  had  been  assigned  and 
which  previously  sent  short¬ 
wave  voice  broadcasts  distill^ 
from  all  three  wire  services  lor 
use  in  Pacific  service  papen. 
was  closed  Feb.  15,  though  the 
United  Press  wire  is  still  read 
over  the  shortwave  station  oper 
ated  by  the  Armed  Forca 
Radio  Service.  And  Camp  Newt- 
paper  Service,  formerly  a  sep¬ 
arate  operation  providing  newt, 
cartoons,  mats,  features,  etc.,  to 
domestic  service  papers,  is  now 
in  effect  part  of  the  Army  Newt 
Service  operation. 

From  the  June,  1945,  peak 
staff  of  19  ofllcers,  36  enlisted 
men  and  20  civilians  on  ANS 
alone,  the  operation  has  dropped 
to  six  officers,  15  enlisted  men 
and  10  civilians  including  the 
CNS  operation. 


PETTENGILL 

Twice-a- Week 
Provokes  Interest  • 
Adds  Spice 
Saves  l^ace 
Attracts  Readers 

Hb  analysis  of  vital  natioiil 
issues  focuses  attention  oi  i 
sturdy  American  viewpeiil 

Samuel  B.  PettengilT 

“The  Gentleman  from 
Indiana” 

Is  hoard  over  the  ABC 
network  every  Sunday 
at  2:45  p.m.  EST. 

EDITORS— SEND  FOR  tfce 
PETTENGILL  column,  a  «• 
cessful  feature  in  scores  of 
Dailies  since  1939. 

Write  or  wire 

.America’s  Future  Syndksk 
210  E.  43rd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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the  Hell  $i»r 


Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene y  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type 


“Kissing  Causes  Cold  Sores” 

Not  80.  Cold  sores  generally  appear  about  the 
lips  after  colds,  fever,  or  pneumonia.  They  are 
believed  to  be  caused  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  deep  in  the  skull,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  general  health  of  the  skin  about  the  lips. 


Not  true!  As  long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  un¬ 
broken,  the  appearance  of  the  container  has  no 
effect  on  the  contents.  The  canning  process 
destroys  spoilage  organisms  with  heat,  while  the 
hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and  protects  the  con¬ 
tents  from  outside  contamination. 


“Canned  Foods  Spoil  When  Frozen” 

Wrong.  Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of 
cann^  foods.  But  it  does  not  affect  their  whole¬ 
someness.  Many  delicious  desserts  are  made  by 
freezing  canned  foods,  and  none  of  the  food  value 
is  lost  in  the  process. 


“Broken  Mirror  Brings  7  Years  Bad  Luck” 

This  fallacy  started  as  a  religious  superstition. 
Ages  ago,  the  reflection  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  soul.  To  shatter  it  meant  death.  This  belief 
gradually  softened  until,  today,  a  broken  mirror 
signifies  misfortune. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  widespread  fallacies  about 
health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions  that 
have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  our 
own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


ITOR  g  PURLISHER  for  Jim  IB,  1f4« 
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Donahy  Talks  About 
His  Teenie  Weenies' 

continued  from  page  22 

the  kids’  verse  in  simple  style, 
became  immediately  popular 
with  Cleveland  children.  Dona- 
hey’s  attractive  color  pages 
caught  the  eyes  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  late  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News,  then 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  Tribune-News  comic 
features,  Patterson  encouraged 
Donahey  to  develop  a  new  chil¬ 
dren’s  page  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

At  this  point,  Donahey’s  boy¬ 
hood  “playmates,”  the  screws, 
came  back  to  his  mind  and  the 
characters  such  as  “the  Gen¬ 
eral,”  the  “Dunce”  and  “Mr. 
Chinaman”  took  form  in  the 
tiny  folks  whom  he  called  the 
Teenie  Weenies.  Although  the 
Donaheys  have  no  children  of 
their  own.  Bill  had  a  deep  fond¬ 
ness  for  kids,  having  watched 
his  oldest  brother’s  family  of 
12  children  grow  up. 

Began  in  May,  1914 

Donahey  drew  three  pages, 
showing  the  Teenie  Weenies 
busy  in  ttieir  little  way  in  the 
big  world  about  them.  Capt. 
Patterson  was  away  when  Dona- 
he^  brought  his  drawings  to  the 
Tribune.  He  showed  them  to 
the  Sunday  editor,  who  took  one 
look  at  them  and  said;  “These 
stink,  take  ’em  away.”  Donahey 
waited  for  Patterson’s  return 
and  submitted  them  again.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  so  impressed  that 
he  ordered  the  page  to  run  im¬ 
mediately  in  black  and  white  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Hint 
Section. 

“But  that  section  is  already 
made  up  and  we  have  advertis¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  that  page.” 
protested  the  Sunday  ^itor. 
“Put  the  ads  somewhere  else  in 
the  paper  and  get  the  Teenie 
Weenies  in,”  ordered  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson.  Soon  after,  in  May,  1914, 
the  Teenie  Weenies  became  a 
regular  feature  in  the  Sunday 
paper  and  they  have  been  there 
ever  since,  except  for  a  short 
period  a  few  years  ago  when 
Donahey  tried  to  retire,  but  the 
demand  for  the  feature  was  so 
great  that  he  returned  to  his 
delightful  job  of  keeping  young¬ 
sters  and  oldsters  amused. 

’The  popularity  of  the  Teenie 
Weenies  was  so  great  that  Pat¬ 
terson  urged  Donahey  to  de¬ 
velop  a  daily  strip  as  well,  but 
Donahey  declined,  saying  that 
once  a  week  was  enough.  “This 
way  I  enjoy  doing  it  and  the 
kids  like  it,  too;  if  I  try  to  do  a 
daily  feature  as  well.  Til  tire  of 
it  and  so  will  the  ktds,"  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

A  Painstaking  Worker 

He  did  retain  the  book  pub¬ 
lishing  rights  on  the  Teenie 
Weenies  and  Whittlesey  House 
is  publishing  his  fourth  book 
soon.  It  takes  him  from  three 
to  six  weeks  to  do  each  of  the 
book  illustrations,  because  he  is 
methodical  in  proportioning  his 
figures  and  backgrounds,  and  he 
is  particularly  painstaking  about 
the  color  work. 

He  seldom  draws  more  than 
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one  Teenie  Weenie  feature  a 
week  for  the  syndicate,  explain¬ 
ing  “you  must  have  a  feeling 
for  what  you  are  doing  and  I 
like  to  do  things  slowly  and 
with  considerable  thought.”  His 
color  prints  which  are  turned  in 
for  guides  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  are  beautiful  enough 
to  be  framed. 

“I’ve  never  missed  a  deadline 
in  47  years  of  newspaper  work,” 
remarked  Donahey  in  a  recent 
interview  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  There  the  quiet-spoken, 
diminutive  Donahey,  with  a 
great  shock  of  gray  hair  and  his 
inevitable  pipe,  works  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  in 
the  second-floor  front  room 
which  he  uses  for  his  art 
studio. 

Likes  the  Outdoors 

From  May  to  October,  the 
Donaheys  hide  away  in  their 
log  cabin  lodge  at  Grand  Maraias 
in  northern  Michigan  near  Lake 
Superior.  Donahey  loves  the 
outdoors  as  much  as  he  does 
little  children.  He  likes  to  fish, 
study  Mother  Nature  at  first 
hand,  and  still  keeps  up  his  syn¬ 
dicate  schedule.  In  bygone 
years,  Donahey  and  the  late 
Gaar  Williams,  famed  Hoosier 
cartoonist  with  the  Tribune,  en¬ 
joyed  fishing  and  swapping 
yarns  together  on  expeditions 
in  the  northern  Michigan  lake 
country. 

Mrs.  Donahey.  author  of  chil¬ 
dren's  books  under  the  name  of 
Mary  Dickerson  Donahey,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  she  is 
often  given  the  credit  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  stories  which  accompany 
her  husband's  Teenie  Weenie 
illustrations.  This  is  not  the 
case,  she  stated,  for  Donahey 
writes  his  own  stories. 

“I  ‘illustrate’  the  picture  with 
a  story.”  he  explained.  “I  draw 
my  picture  first  and  then  write 
a  little  story  to  tell  more  about 
the  details.” 

Has  Interesting  Collection 

In  his  studio  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  tiny  objects  which 
youngsters  all  over  the  world 
have  sent  te  him.  They  include 
tiny  knives,  beds,  rugs,  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  small  articles 
proportioned  to  meet  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  Teenie  Weenies 
if  they  could  come  to  life  and 
use  them. 

Donahey  gets  a  great  many 
letters  from  youngsters,  written 
in  their  own  handwriting  and 
often  addressed  to  "Mr.  Teenie 
Weenie.” 

“I  am  always  fascinated  by 
children,”  he  said.  “I  see  more 
interesting  things  in  children 
than  I  do  in  grown-ups.  People 
over-estimate  a  child’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  Youngsters  have  very 
little  consecutive  thought;  that’s 
why  they  jump  from  one  thing 
to  another.” 

The  day  we  visited  Donahey 
he  had  gone  out  and  bought  a 
fish  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
markings  and  coloring  for  a 
Teenie  Weenie  episode.  Some¬ 
time  next  summer,  the  fish  and 
the  Teenie  Weenies  will  appear 
in  bright  color  under  the  magic 
brush  of  William  Donahey,  who 
has  a  Sunday  "date”  with  boys 
and  girls  of  pre-teen  age  across 
the  country. 


BURLINGrOAl 


SALEM 


ATUANT'C’ 


YOU  MUST  SELL  sides  of  the 

river  to  capture  . .  .  Americans  3rd  Market! 

More  than  a  million  families  with  an  effective  buying 
income  of  over  five  billion  dollars  live  in  the  14-county 
Philadelphia  trading  area.  This  major  sales  territory  is 
geographically  divided  by  the  Delaware  River. 

In  order  to  sell  your  goods  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the 
people  living  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Only  the  Courier-Post  gives  direct  access  to  the  rich 
Jersey  side.  It  offers  dominant  coverage  of  the  four  South 
jersey  counties  —  Camden,  Burlington,  Gloucester  and 
Salem  —  delivering  85.1%’^  as  much  circulation  as  ALL 
PHIUOaPHIA  DAILIES  COMBINED! 

The  65.1%’^  Camden  trading  area  coverage  of  the 
Courier-Post  exceeds  that  of  the  largest  Philadelphia  daily 
paper  in  the  Philadelphia  A.B.C.  trading  area. 

National  advertisers  know  that  this  intensive  coverage 
pays  off  in  sales!  In  1943  (before  newsp/int  rationing) 
and  again  in  1944  and  in  1945,  the  Courier-Post  carried 
more  general  display  advertising  than  appeared  in  such 
leading  metropolitan  dailies  as  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  Chicago  Sun,  Detroit  Free-Press,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.t 

*  A.B.C.  Audit  Reports  f  Media  Records 

For  o  comprehensive  analytit  of  nowipapor  coverage  in  the 
Philadtiphia  trading  area,  write  the  Advertising  Department, 
Camden  Courier-Post,  Camden,  N.  J.  for  a  copy  of  Three 
Star  Market. 


CAMDEN  COURIER-POST 

REACHES  I  OUT  OF  7  HOMES  IN  PROSPEROUS  CAMDEN  COUNTY! 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY 

Neiional  AJrtrtisieg  Reprrstnialitis 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  CLEVELAND 

IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  JRM  IS,  ItM 


He  Couldn't  See  Bertha  For  Her  Bustle! 


When  Olaf  o^kd  buxom  Bertha,  he  for  his  advertising  show  when  it  greets  the 

pondered  popping  the  question.  But  caution  public  eye  on  publication  day. 

checked  him.  In  the  da\s  when  built-in  Intaglio  is  easy  to  use.  We  need  only 

catchers'  masks  blunted  the  finer  points  of  the  comprehensive  layout,  original  artwork 

the  female  form. . .  what  could  a  thoughtful  and  type  proofs — as  a  unit,  or  elements. 

manbelievein?  In  short... how  muchof  Bertha  We  follow  through  in  all  stages  of  the 

was  Bertha  . . .  and  how  much  was  hustle?  gravure  process  —  photography,  negative 

His  nerves  finally  shattered  by  uncertainty,  and  positive  making,  retouching,  carbon 

Olaf  left  Bertha  to  less  circumspect  swains . . .  printing,  staging,  etching,  the  supplying  of 

and  fled  to  Tahiti  to  collect  conch  shells.  progressive  proofs  and  uniform  positives . . . 

and  for  slick  results  on  the  merchandising 
Like  the  Olafs  of  old,  the  colorgravure  end,  bringyour  packaging  problems  to  our 
customer  was  often  haunted  by  doubts . . .  Commercial  Department, 
until  Intaglio  Service  cleared  things  up  by 

supplying  advance  engraver’s  proofs.  Now  The  facilities  of  two  modem  plants  in 

an  advertiser  can  see  what  he’s  getting . . .  New  York  and  Chicago  enable  us  to  provide 

preview,  correct  and  revise  for  publication.  faster,  less  costly  gravure  reproduction  and 

Progressive  color  proofs  provide  a  foolproof  proofing  service.  For  brilliant  gravure 

dress  rehearsal  that  assures  a  four-star  hit  results,  get  in  touch  with  Intaglio. 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE  Corp.  •  Rotogravure  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  .CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Ct..  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 


ing  dropped  out.  Look  at  the 
record  of  the  recent  hearings 
and  there  may  be  a  clue: 

Plant  investments  and  first 
year  overhead  costs  of  operation 
totaiing  $18,382,246  were  esti* 
mated  by  the  eight  applicants 
for  Los  Angeles  channels.  Here's 
the  testimony: 

!►!  Y«'.ir 

Applirunt.  Plant  CiikI  Ovrrtii'.i<l 

Tim.-i.-Mirror  Co. .  $4.a40.(>0{l  $480,000 
T.  I).  ;inil  DornUi.t 

Thankrey  ....  .507.850  .3.35.000 

Don  l.tf  Broad- 

caxtiiii-  S.vdtPni  085. .">40  172.084 

Kiirlp  ('.  Anthony. 

In.' .  504. H51  421.200 

National  Broa.l- 

.•a^tin*  To .  1.1.35.000  1.. 320. 708 

.\meripan  Broa.I- 

ranlinsr  Co....  02.3.828  821. .308 

Hiiahes  Pro<lii('- 

tion»  .  1.850.000  1.. 308, 000 

Tcli'vi'.ion  Ppoduc- 

lions.  Inp .  .381.000  800.000 


RADIO 


Omaha  Daily  to  Start 
FM  from  a  Milkhouse 


By  Jerry  Walker 


ITS  transmitter  temporarily  oc-  utive  sales  director  of  FTR’s 
copying  a  converted  milk-  radio  division,  who  personally 
house,  KOAD,  the  new  FM  sta-  supervised  the  shipment  of  the 
tion  of  the  Omaha  <  Neb.  >  transmitter  to  Omaha,  has  ar- 
World-Herald  will  begin  regular  ranged  for  early  delivery  of  a 
broadcast  service  about  July  1.  50-kw  FM  transmitter  to  KWK. 

Limited  to  a  $1,000  building  pioneer  St.  Louis  station.  The 
by  the  Civilian  Production  Ad-  transmitter  embodies  the  exclu- 
ministration,  Frank  Shopen.  sive  "Frequematic”  modulator 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  developed  by  Federal  and  also 
the  new  station,  invited  bids  the  new  8  bay  Square  loop  an- 
from  four  Omaha  construction  tenna  which  provides  450  of 
companies  for  a  transmitter  effective  radiated  power  from  a 
building.  When  he  learned  that  50-kw  transmitter, 
the  transmitter  requirements 
could  not  be  met  with  a  $1,000  Advice  to  FMers 
construction,  Mr.  Shopen  sur-  oni? aittm/- 
veyed  the  buildings  already 

standinir  on  the  40  acres  of  land  tonal  Association  convention 
fter  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  this  week- 
purcnased  for  the  transmitter  _ 

site— a  small  frame  house  a  D.  Shouse  of  the 

Ko^ Crosley  Corp.  reminded  smali 
hSus^  •  community  Editors  and  publish- 

The  milkhouse  was  the  most  *11 
easily  adapted  and  was  moved  j  befor 

to  the  center  of  the  40  acres  ___ 

where  it  was  rebuilt  to  house 

U.e  .ran.n,l.«„,  eouipmant.  /iec™, y ’’Tp “'.ha 

For  Rural'  Sarvice  small  town.  Quote: 

The  FM  station  is  authorized  "If  any  of  you  publish  papers 
to  provide  “rural"  or  Class  B  in  the  Loop  District  of  Chicago, 
service  on  92.5  megacycles,  with  in  the  island  of  Manhattan;  or  in 
a  radiated  power  of  160,000  the  downtown  district  of  Phila- 
watts  and  an  antenna  height  of  delphia  or  Detroit,  you  cannot 
500  feet.  The  station  will  begin  go  very  far  wrong  in  a  Fre- 
operation  in  July  with  a  100-  quency  Modulation  investment, 
foot  antenna  and  1,000  watts,  but  unless  you  do,  I  say  employ 
with  the  construction  of  the  the  smartest  man  you  can  get 
higher  tower  to  begin  immedi-  hold  of,  who  knows  something 
ately.  of  advertising,  and  who  miracu- 

Present  plans  call  for  opera-  lously  might  combine  these  at- 
tion  with  the  full  power  by  tributes  with  a  good  amount  of 
midsummer  1947,  provided  common  sense,  and  let  him  take 

building  materials  and  broad-  two  or  three  months  to  study  „ 

cast  equipment  are  available,  the  problem  as  it  exists  in  view  Forward,  had  agreed  to  lend 

When  the  railroad  strike  threat-  of  the  facts  in  your  own  com-  $500,000_to  the  Debs  Memorial 

ened  to  hold  up  delivery  of  the  munity.”  Radio 

new  transmitter  on  the  sched-  “I  would  not  like,”  he  added,  development.  The  non-profit  as- 

uled  date  of  delivery.  Federal  “to  see  you  be  sold  a  bill  of  sociation  already  has  I _ 1 

Telephone  &  Radio  Co.  loaded  goods  on  Frequency  Modulation  $225,000  to  the  J)ebs  Fund  for  Wrought, 

the  equipment  on  a  five-ton  one  way  or  the  other.  I  can  _ .r  ll..„ 

truck  at  Newark.  Five  days  only  urge  that  before  you  leap,  to  Adolph  Held,  president  of  the 

en  route,  the  truck  arrived  in  you  look.”  Fund.  T.l_l  _ 1_  T.. 

Omaha  on  the  designated  date,  Mr.  Shouse  mentioned  that  the  station  under  way  were  esti- 
May  25,  at  4  p.m.  the  Crosley  station,  WLW,  hap-  mated  at  $994,740,  with  annual  to  a  B.  &  O. 

First  OH  the  Line  P®”®  clear  operating  costs  of  $500,000.  fror 

j  channel  outlets  which  are  trying  The  pattern  is  plain.  Tele-  ton. 

The  new  station  ‘s  Ime  second  jq  convince  the  Federal  Com-  vision  is  no  penny  arcade  side-  t 

radio  property  of  the  Omaha  munications  Commission  that  line  for  a  publisher.  fun 

‘hey  can  best  serve  small  towns  -  Mai 

owned  KOWH.  day  using  the  highest  possible  nontriif  r'luk 

®  P"  transmitter  power  achievable.  Denver  Club  FormS 

^^r^^^shopen  *  Admiral  *’suplr-  Su  Agency  Relations  Unit  Ot: 

visor  for  K’sSnL  ias  b^n  tw/en  high  "p'^iwer  for  "a  station  Colo.-An  advertising  Qr 

a^oint^  manager  of  the  new  „ke  WLW  Ld  the  FM  possi-  vf rXdveXTnv  c\^i"  N 

FM  outlet.  Prior  to  his  war-  hilitipc  nfforoH  tn  nnhiichorc  nf  Advertising  Club,  has  been 

time  service  with  Western  Elec-  smal?  town  SwsoaiiSs  ”  *  organized  to  strengthen  rela-  G- J 

trios  radar  division  Mr  Shnnan  S'Oa”  tOWn  newspapers.  w  advertisprs  and  the 


Delivery  of  transmitter  to  iota* 
milk  house  near  Omaha  is  bmIi 
by  truck,  direct  from  the  FTil 
factory  in  Newark.  N.  j. 


N.  E.  Wunderlich,  executive  mIh 
director.  Federal  Telephoas  i 
Radio  Corp..  superintends  tb 
cr-tinq  of  1  kw  FM  transmitter  ki 
Omaha  World-Herald  station. 


television  They  sent  a  facsimile  repro- 

_ _  duction  of  Morse’s  famous  first 

loaned  telegram,  “What  Hath  God 

_ _  _ _ _ :  _ in  the  handwriting  of 

operation  of  WEVD,  according  Miss  Margaret  Truman,  dautfi- 

, _ 1  _r  11.2  ter  of  the  President,  from  the 

Total  costs  for  getting  same  spot  in  the  Capitol  where 
Morse_  sent  the  first  telegram. 

train  proceedinf 
Baltimore  to  Washing- 


RADIO  CORRORATtOM  of  AMERICA 


The  big  fight  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  in  New  York  in  June  will  be  teleciied  by  NBC. 


in  tho  ring  with  Louis  and  Conn^fhrough  Teievision 


When  challenger  meets  the  champ, 
thousands  of  people  who  can’t  be  at 
the  ringside  in  person  will  watch  the 
battle  through  television.  For  on  that 
night  The  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  will  take  them  right  into  the  ring 
fora  referee s-et/e  view  of  every  punch! 

Every  detail,  every  move  will  be 
picked  up  by  NBC  at  the  stadium 
with  the  RCA  Image  Orthicon  camera 
-a  camera  that  rivals  the  human  eye 
in  sensitivity  and  can  see  even  by 
candlelight. 

Just  as  RCA  was  the  first  to  broad¬ 


cast  a  world  championship  bout  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  (between  Dempsey 
and  Carpentier),  NBC  today  is  the 
first  to  cover  a  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pionship  fight  by  television. 

From  camera  to  receiser  —  RCA 
ec|uipment  will  guarantee  television  at 
its  finest  .  .  .  television  with  the  same 
perfection  found  in  every  RCA  or  RCA 
Victor  product. 

•  •  • 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20  ..  .  Listen  to  The 
RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundays,  4:30  P.  M.,  East¬ 
ern  Daylight  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 


^V’ith  television,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  “theater  parties”  right  at  home 
with  your  clioice  of  plays,  opera,  bal¬ 
let,  and  eve-witness  views  of  news  or 
sports  events.  RC'A  Victor  will  manu¬ 
facture  the  finest  television  e<|uipnient 
for  broadcasting  purposes  and  the 
most  sensitive,  brilliant  receivers  for 
the  home. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camera  Battery 
Prepared  for 
Louis-Conn  Bout 

By  lack  Price 

Many  new  type  cameras  will 
be  used  for  the  coverage  of  the 
Louis-Conn  fight.  The  syn¬ 
chronized  portable  stroboscope 
light  will  be  used  at  ringside  and 
for  snapping  celebrities  in  the 
audience.  This  light  in  almost 
every  instance  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  4x5  Speed 
Graphic. 

The  long-range  shots  to  be 
made  from  the  camera  stand 
will  be  taken  with  the  usual 
long  focal  lenses  ranging  from 
17  inches  to  60  inches  and  fit¬ 
ted  in  4  X  S  and  5x7  Graflexes. 

The  two  new  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  become  popular  at  this 
kind  of  coverage  are  the  K-25. 
the  converted  Fairchild  aerial 
camera,  and  baby  aerial  cameras 
used  by  Germans  in  the  war. 

Flash-bulbs  will  still  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  coverage  of 
the  fight  sidelights,  since  only 
a  few  stroboscope  lamps  arc 
available. 

The  syndicates  will  have  wire 
picture  transmitters  installed 
near  the  fight  arena. 

Dick  Sarno.  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy  for  the  Hearst  Enter¬ 
prises.  said  Cavio  Sileo,  INP, 
will  assign  11  photographers; 
Bob  Kehoe,  Journal- American, 
will  assign  8  men,  and  Manny 
Elkins.  Daily  Mirror,  will  have 
7  cameramen  posted. 

A1  Reach,  AP,  plans  to  detail 
a^  least  8  cameramen  and  Bob 
Beard  of  Acme  will  have  at  least 
8.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
coverage  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  George  Schmidt,  with 
a  dozen  photographers. 

Indications  are  that  there  will 
be  almost  four  times  as  many 
photographers  covering  this 
fight  as  were  at  the  Dempsey- 
Carpentier  match  which  drew 
the  first  million  dollar  gate. 

The  Bulb  Shortage 

THE  shortage  of  flash  bulbs  has 

caused  more  hardships  upon 
the  free  lance  cameramen  than 
with  the  press  photographers. 
In  most  instances  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  syndicates  buy  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  manufacturers  while 
free  lance  cameramen  rely  on 
dealers.  Black  market  thrives. 

For  years  the  newspapers  and 
syndicates  have  been  the  largest 
users  but  in  the  last  few  years 
the  night-club  photographers 
have  become  big  consumers  of 
lamps  .  .  .  and  they  seem  to  be 
getting  all  they  want. 

We  were  amused  with  a  story 
of  a  lamp  dealer  who  told  us  he 
sent  his  delivery  boy  with  10 
cases  of  bulbs  to  a  customer 
C.O.D.  The  boy  returned  with 
the  money  but  next  day  the  cus¬ 
tomer  complained  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  lamps.  The  boy  then 
admitted  he  had  sold  the  lamps 
to  a  man  who  paid  him  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  the  price  in  the 
dealer's  bill.  The  boy  was  fired 
and  now  the  dealer  advises  all 
customers  to  pick  up  their  own 
orders. 


STORY  AND  BIRD 

Assigned  to  get  a  picture  ol  an 
owL  Bill  Ahlstrom,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times  reporter  -  photographer, 
fought  with  the  bird,  chased  it 
oroimd  town,  then  stood  before 
Managing  Editor  George  North- 
bridge  and  said,  "Is  this  what 
you  wanted?"  See  picture  above. 


Supremo's  Photog 

CLYDE  WADDELL.  Hotistou 

( Tex. )  Press  photographer  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  war. 
had  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
in  the  air.  on  the  ground  and 
beneath  the  ground,  but  he 
never  figured  to  see  Calcutta. 

Combinations  of  circumstances 
made  him  personal  press  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Supreme  Command¬ 
er  Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten  in  the  CBI  theater  In 
November,  1943. 

From  the  day  he  landed  at 
headquarters  in  Ceylon  until 
February.  1945,  Waddell  accom¬ 
panied  the  “Supremo”  through¬ 
out  Southeast  Asia,  visiting  bat- 
tlefronts,  hospital  stations,  and 
other  strategic  areas.  In  1945, 
he  went  to  Calcutta  at  new  head¬ 
quarters  and  was  in  on  the  kill 
at  Allied  victories  in  Mandalay, 
the  Arakan  and  Rangoon.  When 
Japan  capitulated.  Waddell  flew 
to  Singapore  to  cover  the  his¬ 
toric  peace  treaty  signing. 

Granted  a  leave,  the  old  news 
hand  went  back  to  Calcutta  and 
began  to  “shoot”  the  city  from 
stem  to  stern. 

As  a  result,  he’s  now  publish¬ 
ing  a  60-picture  news  photo 
book  and  to  date  has  orders  for 
1,500  from  all  over  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  he's  doing  com¬ 
mercial  photographic  work  in 
Houston  with  Eddie  Schisser,  a 
former  rival  on  assignments 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Establish  Business 

TEN  HOUSTON  (Tex.)  news 

paper  photographers  who  left 
their  darkrooms  for  military 
service  or  war  jobs  have  return¬ 
ed,  although  half  of  them  have 
gone  into  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  and  have  deserted  news¬ 
papers  at  least  temporarily. 

Back  on  their  newspaper  jobs 
are  Larry  Gilbert,  Larry  Evans, 
Paul  Seale  and  Jim  Skidmore 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle;  Bill 
Nottingham  of  the  Houston  Post. 
On  commercial  ventures  or  in 
business  for  themselves  are 
Clyde  Waddell  and  Henry 
Southerland,  formerly  of  the 
Houston  Press;  Eddie  Schisser, 
Chronicle;  Paul  Peters,  Post. 

No  Parking 

ART  GREEN,  Acme  photo¬ 
grapher  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Hollywood,  went  out 


house  hunting  with  the  help  of 
Stan  Troutman,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager.  Way  out  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  miles 
and  miles  from  the  downtown 
Acme  office,  they  found  one — 
at  a  rental  of  only  $125  per 
month. 

The  catch  was  that  the 
“house ■’  was  merely  a  made  over 
garage — in  fact,  it  still  had  the 
big  garage  doors  on  it.  Green 
and  Troutman  told  the  owner 
what  he  could  do  with  his  $125 
garage,  and  drove  off. 


Coleman  Promoted 
HARRY  COLEMAN.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  Bureau 
Manager  in  San  Francisco,  has 


been  appointed 
Regional  Man¬ 
ager  for  INP  for 
the  entire  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  area. 

This  area  in¬ 
cludes  Califor¬ 
nia,  Oregon, 
Washing  ton  , 
Idaho,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah, 
and  the  western 
halves  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Coleman 
book  on  press 
“Give  Us  A  Srnib 


Coleman 

authored  the 
photography, 
;,  Baby." 


3  $1,000  Scholarships 
Awarded  by  Pulliam 

Indianapolis.  Ind. — Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
carrier  force  have  been  awarded 
college  scholarships  valued  at 
$1,(X)0  each.  These  are  the  first 
awards  under  a  program  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  selections  were  made  by 
a  three-man  board  headed  by 
Charles  Payne,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Other  members  are  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Schortemeier,  Indianap¬ 
olis  business  man  and  former 
secretary  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  William  A.  Hacker,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Indianapolis 
public  schools. 

Each  carrier  selected  for 
awards  must  show  an  aptitude 
to  become  a  business  man  in  his 
own  right  by  having  a  record  of 
at  least  two  years  of  continuous 
service  as  a  member  of  the 
Star's  carrier  force. 


Boston  Circulators 
Tell  Their  Own  Story 

Boston,  Mass.  —  The  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser  edited  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  recently  to  hail  the  success 
of  a  promotion  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  Pictorial  Review. 

“Guest”  byliners  included 
Publisher  H.  G.  Kearn;  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  J,  H.  McGaffigan; 
Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly;  and  J.  W. 
Kenney,  general  circulation 
director  of  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Special  Replate  contained 
six  pages  of  stories  telling  how 
circulation  men  did  the  job, 
achieving  a  record  sale  of  569,- 
640  copies  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Charles  Mungie,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation,  has  set  a  goal  of  700.- 
000  Sunday  Advertisers  in  1947, 


Mary  Jose  Edits 
Weekly  Digest 
For  Koreans 

.Columbus,  O. — Miss  Mirf 
Jose,  former  reporter  and 
man’s  Editor  of 
(O. )  Citizen  un¬ 
til  she  went 
overseas  for  the 
War  Depart- 
ment  18  months 
ago.  is  back  in 
newspapering. 

She  is  editor, 
writer  and 
“What  -  ha  ve- 
y  o  u  ”  of  the 
Chukan  Digest, 
a  single  -  sheet 
newspaper 
printed  in  Chi¬ 
nese  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  InformaU^ 
Military  Government,  Seoil, 
Korea.  She  works  with  the  hii 
of  three  Korean  men  who  i 
the  translations  from  EnOi 
and  “a  little  man  in  the  prod# 
tion  department  who  is  tf 
pride  and  joy.”  i 

Here’s  what  she  wrote  Cohak 
bus  friends  about  her  ew 
helper;  “Most  Koreans  arc  le 
sentful  in  dealing  with  a  m 
man,  an  Oriental  tradition,  ki 
not  him.  In  business  deals  k 
stands  by  the  guns  with  ■ 
staunchly.” 

The  paper  is  a  weekly  naa 
digest  of  400,(X)0  circulatioa  ii 
goes  to  the  provinces  wha 
newsprint  is  scarce. 

Miss  Jose,  for  several  yia 
an  active  member  of  the  CBb 
Newspaper  Women's  Asia# 
tion  and  frequent  winner  ia  k 
contests  for  proficiency,  spe#i 
year  in  the  European  theatarai 
an  accredited  correspondcag  IS 
the  War  Department,  assignalk 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  bsla 
going  to  the  Orient. 


The  Big  Job  you  hant 
always  antidpated  nig|| 
be  open  now.  Tell  thfc 
story  of  your  experience 
and  ability  in  a  CUmMI 
fied  advertisement. 
Editor  &  Pcblishib  iii 
read  by  the  men  whr 
have  Big  Jobs  to  offer. 


CloMified  S0rviet 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


the  Coltimbit 
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\l  C.  Pulliam  Honored 
DePauw  University 

isDiANAPoi  IS.  Ind.  —  The  dis- 
ction  of  being  "the  outstand- 
^  DePauw  University  grad- 
Zg  of  the  year”  went  this  year 
to  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  widely 
known  Indiana  newspaper  editor 
yd  publisher  and  radio  station 

**ir*^Pulliam  received  the  "Old 
Qoid  Goblet.”  symbolic  of  the 
mird  to  "the  DePauw  alumnus 
•too.  in  the  opinion  of  the  grad¬ 
ing  class,  has  achieved  emi¬ 


nence  in  his  field  and  demon¬ 
strated  outstanding  loyalty  to 
his  alma  mater.” 

His  gifts  to  DePauw  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  radio  broadcasting 
studio  and  the  Pulliam  scholar¬ 
ships  in  journalism,  radio  and 
ministry,  given  annually  to  De¬ 
Pauw  juniors  and  valued  at  $500 
each. 

Mr.  Pulliam  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  owner  of  the  merged 
Muncie  Press  and  Star  and 
owner  of  WIRE  and  other  radio 
stations. 


Newark  Sports  Writer 
Views  Mexican  League 


Newark,  N.  J.  —  Mexican 
baseball  never  will  be  a  serious 
menace  to  the  major  leagues  in 
the  United  States,  accopding  to 
Hy  Goldberg,  sports  columnist 
of  the  Newark  News,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
circuit  South  of  the  border. 

The  league  is  basically  un¬ 
sound  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  for  the  populations  and 
the  attendance  at  ball  parks  in 
places  other  than  Mexico  City 


are  not  large  enough  to  support 
players  in  the  style  to  which 
Jorge  Pasquel  is  accustoming 
them.  Goldberg  said. 


Of  particular  interest  to  an 
American  newspaperman,  was 
the  extensive  coverage  given 
sports  by  the  Mexico  City  news¬ 
papers.  They  run  three  and 
four  pages  daily  and  give  al¬ 
most  as  much  space  to  the 
major  leagues  as  they  do  to  their 
home  clubs.  That  is  reflected 
in  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  its  players  ex- 


for  BETTER  pictures . . .  shoo^h 


finktd  with  2  G-E  No.  5's  hy  Jess  Gshson  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  Chronicle. 


C  E  LAMPS 

GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 

UlTOR  a  PUILISHER  for  Jkli*  15.  If4« 


What  action!  Photographer  Jess  Gibson  of  the  Houston, 
Texas,  CHRONICLE  caught  it,  with  two  G-E  Midget 
Photoflash  lamps.  Plenty  of  light  plus  extra  conven¬ 
ience  and  dependability . . .  No  wonder  so  many  press 
photogs  are  using  G-E  Midgets  for  all  their  shots. 


NAEA  ENDORSES  NEW  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  ADVERTISING 


continued  from  page  7 
Mar.  23,  p.  7),  the  NAEA  mem¬ 
bership  adopts  and  applauded 
the  following  resolution,  intro- 
d  u  c  e  d  by  Don  Patterson, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers : 

“Whereas,  there  is  evident  a  b*  | 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  ^ 
some  newspaper  executives  to 
return  to  the  dangerous  practice  * 
of  challenging  the  selection  of 
competing  newspapers  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  schedules,  to 
attempt  to  disrupt  announced 
plans  of  national  advertisers  by 
attacking  the  newspapers  se¬ 
lected.  in  some  instances  to  urge 
a  splitting  of  the  schedule  to 
the  point  of  ineffectiveness  in 


000.  By  1948,  he  added,  pwdu^ 
lion  should  reach  a  steady  rai»: 
of  5,00(».000  passenger  units  a 
year.  He  discounted  optimistic 
estimates  of  an  eventual  rate 
'***“  7.000,000  and  said  the  use  of 

-  ,  plastics,  aluminum  and  magne 

sium  as  basic  materials  is  far  a 
the  future.  Steel  still  has  a  c«- 
siderable  price  advantage  ax 

-  J  will  continue  dominant  for  soot 
*"  •  time  to  come. 

Monday  afternoon  was  df 
voted  to  closed  round-table  d* 
cussions  by  representatives  g 
newspapers  in  three  circulatioi 
groups. 

Climax  of  the  conventiooi 
first  day  was  an  NAEA  recep’ 


either  newspaper,  or  to  urge  the  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  reelected  NAEA  president,  is  t  ion  for  advertising  agency  a- 
withdrawal  from  the  city  if  their  ilanked  by  his  newly-elected  deputies.  At  lelt  is  Hvro’.d  V.  Manzor,  by  Mi* 

newspaper  cannot  be  included  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  second  v’represidcnt,  and  Mary  McClung  of  the  fVcu;  Yori 

and  right,  James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  first  vicepresident, 

"Whereas,  this  bitter  dog-eat-  v  .  v  hv  200  agency  men  from  tl* 

dog  type  of  competition  has  der  by  Mr.  Howard,  program  fives  of  various  newspapers.  New  York  area, 

driven  many  advertisers  from  chairman,  more  than  300  regis-  Harr.v  L.  Hawkins.  Philadef-  New  business  topics  and  re- 
newspapers  to  competing  media  trants  were  in  attendance.  By  phia  Bulletin,  described  that  c(>nversion  problems  were  re 
thereby  incurring  a  loss  of  mil-  Wedne.sday.  total  attendance  had  newspapers’  ■Homemakers'  Cen-  viewt^  during  the  Tuesday 
lions  of  lines  to  newspapers  as  a  reached  about  .lOO.  ter.”  which,  ho  .said,  will  pro-  morning  session,  with  seve 

whole  and  weakening  their  po-  A  brief  statement  of  conven-  vide  to  100.000  housewives  a  speakers  participating. 


sition  against  radio  and  maga-  tion  objectives  by  President  forum  for  exchange  of  ideas 


They  were:  Sam  R.  Bloora 


zines  and  Drew  on  Monday  was  followed  H.  R.  Farrall  of  the  Warren  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herold 

"Whereas,  this  short-sighted  by  a  keynote  address  on  "New.s-  (O.  >  Tribune  -  Telegram,  told  Oohn  W.  Svveetcrman.  Dayto: 
policy  not  only  works  to  the  dis-  paper  Advertising  in  a  New  how  his  newspaper  is  "making  '  •  Jotirnal  -  Herald:  Manor, 

advantage  of  the  newspaper  in-  Era,”  by  William  E.  Robinson,  research  pay”  in  a  60.000  city.  Harper.  Jr.,  vicepresident  aoo 
dustry  but  jeopardizes  the  sue-  busine.ss  manager  of  the  New  The  market  study  it  inaugu-  re.search  director.  McCaat- 
cess  of  the  sales  program  of  the  York  Herald  Tribune.  rated  15  months  ago.  he  said.  Erickson.  Inc..  New  'York  CSh 

Bureau  of  Advertising  now  em-  Striking  out  strongly  at  gov-  has  already  brought  in  numer-  C.  M.  Carroll,  classified  mar- 

barking  upon  the  greatest  cam-  ernmental  and  labor  offenses  ous  new  advertiser.--  and  stepped  uRer.  New  York  Times;  Haroki 


paign  ever  undertaken  in  the  in-  against  the  “American  merit  up  the  business  from  old  ones, 

terest  of  newspapers  and  backed  .system”  of  free  enterprise,  Mr.  The  development  of  salesmen’s  director  of  advertising  and  put- 

by  the  largest  appropriation  in  Robinson  warned  that  an  eco-  confidence  in  their  newspapers  He  relations.  H.  J.  Heinz  (lo. 

its  history  for  constructive  ac-  nomic  revolution  is.  and  has  was  discussed  by  Monroe  Green  Representing  the  Associate 

complishment,  therefore  be  it  been  for  a  decade,  making  quiet  of  the  New  York  Times.  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver 

“Resolved,  that  the  Newspa-  progress.  In  a  few  short  years.  Irene  Simms  Reid  of  the  Mon-  tising  Managers.  Mr.  Carro.. 

per  Advertising  Executives  As-  he  said,  business  will  wake  up  roe  (La.)  News-Star  World  told  proposed  establishment  of  a 
sociation  unequivocally  con-  to  find  that  it  has  lost  its  chance  how  successful  and  profitable  classified  advertising  division  o! 
demn  this  type  of  competitive  to  maintain  present  economic  the  all-female  staff  in  her  office  the  Bureau  of  Advertisi^ 
selling,  that  it  condemn  with  principles  and  practices.  has  proved.  ANPA.  “to  function  somewM’. 

equal  vigor  the  pernicious  prac-  ’’Sure,”  he  said,  “the  next  Stories  about  retail  trade,  m  the  manner  of  the  new  Re- 

tice  of  using  banking  affiliations,  three  or  four  years  will  be  lush  sports,  society  and  other  activi-  tail  Division, 
stockholders  influence  or  any  advertising  years.  In  most  cases  ties  in  rural  areas  have  greatly  Objectives  that  could  oe 

other  connection  through  which  you  will  have  more  ads  than  increased  business  from  the  reached  through  such  a 

undue  pressure  may  be  brought  newsprint.  And  you  and  I  will  “country  cousins.”  J.  L.  Alle-  ganized  program,  listed  by  Mr 
to  bear  upon  any  advertiser  or  fall  off  each  night  into  a  deep  good  of  the  Wilmington  ( N.  C. )  Carroll,  include  greater  unc 
agency  to  secure  advertising  to  contented  sleep.  Star-News,  reported.  formity  in  classified  procedum 


V.  Manzer:  and  Franklin  BeL 
director  of  advertising  and  put- 


as  discussed  bv  Monroe  Green  Representing  the  Associate 
the  New  York  Times.  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver 

Irene  Simms  Reid  of  the  Mon-  tising  Managers.  Mr.  (]arri!.. 


agency  to  secure  advertising  to  contented  sleep.  Star-News,  reported.  formity  in  classihed  proceaurts 

the  detriment  of  any  other  “In  the  meantime,  out  of  the  Atlee  Bratley,  Racine  (Wis. )  that  classified  campaigns^ 
newspaper  previously  selected.”  hurly-burly  of  good  business  Journal-Times,  recommended  de-  more  easily  be  run  simultaur 

All  of  these  resolutions  have  and  the  ‘dough  and  delight  era’  veloping  cooperative  ad  ac-  ously  in  a  group  of  newspa^ 
been  included  in  the  “Hand-  that  always  comes  with  infia-  counts  by  making  inventories  of  a  trade  paper  carnpaign.  and  a 
book,”  prepared  by  a  committee  tion,  more  and  more  power  will  brands  carried  in  local  stores,  training  course  for  classiiM 
under  Mr.  Manzer.  be  developed  by  big  government  The  device,  he  said,  gives  the  workers. 

The  formal  business  of  the  and  a  revolutionary,  communist-  newspaper  a  better  knowledge  Despite  heavy  competitior 
conventior  was,  however,  only  a  dominated  labor  movement  dur-  of  the  advertising  potentials  of  from  other  media. 
part  of  a  tnree-day  program  that  ing  the  pleasant  period  of  anes-  brand  names  sold  in  the  area  can  continue  to  get  their  m 
covered  a  virtual  catalog  of  sub-  thesia.  And  then  will  come  the  and  creates  prestige  among  the  share  of  department  store  w 


jects  pertaining  to  advertising.  bust;  the  biggest  hangover  we’ve  national  advertisers. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  ever  experienced.  And  then,  John  P.  S.  Doherty.  Lawrence 

the  convention  was  called  to  or-  the  revolution  is  a  fait  ac-  ( Mass. )  Eagle,  advocated  the 

compli.”  use  of  news  pictures  to  develop 

T  Robinson  lauded  the  “phis  business.” 

nQllrOQu  uQDOr  nuS  newspapers’  efforts  to  make  ad-  Charles  L.  Nicholson,  Hemp- 

Cleveland — The  Brotherhood  vertising  more  scierrtific,  more  IL-  I-)  Newsday,  told  how 

of  Railroad  Traiiunen  is  under-  helpful  to  readers  and  more  re-  his  newspaper  m  its  six  J^ars 

sultful.  All  this  is  useless,  how-  existence  had  developed  a  high- 
tokmg  a  nationwide  program  declared,  “unless  you  ranking  linage  figure, 

centered  in  newspapers.  The  resolve  to  devote  a  major  part  Coyle  a  Speaker 

theme  “Strikes  Can  Be  Pre-  9^  your  activity  to  keeping  alive  After  the  two-minute  idea 


Railroad  Labor  Ads 

Cleveland — The  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  under¬ 
taking  a  nationwide  program 
centered  in  newspapers.  The 
theme  “Strikes  Can  Be  Pre¬ 
vented"  will  be  featured. 

A  select  list  of  key  big-city 
papers  received  the  first  od- 
vertisement  this  week.  Other 
newspapers  are  to  get  copy 
in  a  followup  program. 

The  account  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Lang,  Fisher  and 
Stashower.  Inc.,  Cleveland. 


the  American  merit  system,  presentation,  the  Retail  Division 
You  must  persuade  the  adver-  qj  jjjg  Bureau  o  f  Advertising, 
tisers  to  enter  more  actively  under  the  chairmanship  of  Don 
into  defining  and  crystallizing  m.  Bernard,  told  of  its  activities 


their  faith  in  the  system." 


to  date  and  gave  a  forecast  of 


The  business  of  the  Monday  future  developments  ( see  p.  66 ) . 
morning  session  was  devoted  The  Monday  luncheon 
chiefly  to  problems  of  retail  ad-  speaker,  M.  E.  Coyle,  an  execu- 
vertising.  Under  the  chairman-  tive  vicepresident  of  General 
ship  of  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Phil-  Motors  Corp.,  predicted  that 
adelphia  Inquirer,  a  series  of  this  year’s  passenger  car  produc- 
“two-minute”  ideas  were  pre-  tion  by  the  whole  automotive  in- 
sented  by  the  advertising  execu-  dustry  would  not  exceed  2,000,- 


( Continued  on  page  64) 
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TELEFAX-WORLD’S  FASTEST,  MOST  ACCURATE  COMMUNICATIONS... 


BY  RADIO  TO  HOMES  —  Finch  self-synchronizing  Telefax 
(Facsimile  Equipment)  enables  broadcasters  to  transmit  and 
homes  to  receive  facsimile  copies  of  anything  that  can  be 
printed  or  written  on  paper ...  a  complete  Air  Press  Service 
of  news,  photos,  market  reports,  box  scores,  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  advertising ...  by  radio!  The  present  rate  of  speed  is 
2760  square  inches  of  text  matter  per  hour  — equal  to  about 
30,000  words.  Reservations  for  equipment  are  now  being  made 
. . .  make  yours  NOW,  to  be  first  in  your  territory! 


BY  RADIO  OR  WIRE  TO  EVERYWHERE 

With  Telefax  (Finch  Facsimile)  written  or 
printed  messages  can  be  exchanged  as  by 
some  "instant  courier"  between  any  two 
points,  mobile  or  fixed,  far  or  near,  which  can 
be  connected  by  electric  circuits.  The  mes¬ 
sages  as  received  are  exact  facsimiles  of  the 
original  — complete  in  every  detail  of  text  or 
illustrations,  and  entirely  free  of  errors  in 
transmission.  The  rate  of  speed  in  words  per 
minute  far  exceeds  old-style  telegraphic 
printing,  and  100%  accuracy  is  assured. 


AW 


-he 


.‘S- 
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TELEFAX  (FINCH  FACSIMILE)  gives  you  a  new,  faster, 
more  flexible  and  completely  accurate  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  with  higher  speeds,  greater  economy  and  total  freedom 
from  mistakes  in  transmission.  It  opens  up  rich  new  fields 
for  broadcasting,  will  assuredly  replace  with  better  service 


hitherto  accepted  methods  of  transmitting  intelligence  by 
wire.  Write  for  folder  giving  full  information,  and  list  of 
principal  Finch  patenu  covering  all  important  phases  of 
Facsimile.  Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc,  10  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


^  self-synchronizing 

i^h  facsimile 
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vertising  budgets,  Mr.  Sweeter- 
man  said.  In  order  to  do  so, 
in  however,  they  must  maintain  a 
•a-  sincere  interest  in  department 
|t'r  store  problems,  they  must  serv- 
ia*  ice  in  an  advertising  merchan¬ 
dising  way  as  never  before,  and 
Adorning  the  200-foot  walls  of  they  must  sell  their  space  with 
the  Commodore  Hotel’s  grand  the  emph 
ballroom  were  1.200  panels  rep-  "Newsf 
re.senting  the  various  works  of  stores  co 
222  newspapers,  ranging  from  each  ad." 
ads  and  .series  of  ads  to  pam-  regular  c 
phlets.  color  insertions,  posters  Too  li 
and  market  .surveys.  Color  was  driven  all 
dominant  and  appeared  in  ex- 
hibits  from  every  circulation  hin  *  ^ 

bracket.  "Today 

A  committee  under  the  chair-  n^u/snanf 
manship  of  Rodney  Defenbaugh. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger.  « 

worked  until  6:30  on  the  morn-  assert 
ing  of  the  convention's  start  get-  „„„„„  hp 
ting  the  exhibits  hung.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were  I 

Jo.seph  Bernstein.  Metro  Asso-  croons  h 
ciate^  Services:  Atlee  H.  Braley.  r 

Racine  (Wis. '  Journal-Times;  L. 

W.  Gates.  Ottawa  (Can.)  Citi-  ihp-timps 
zen;  Henry  M.  Healy.  Holyoke  n*_  u 
(Mass.)  T'-'cnscr’nt  -  Telcqram:  ' 

Robert  C.  Hall.  Phoenix  Repub-  Mp^snam 
lie  &  Gazette;  Lyle  Johnson. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  Frank  f 

Kendall.  National  Research  Bu-  ;  j' 
reau:  Mary  J.  McClung.  New 
York  Post;  David  W.  Smith.  Dal-  ^ 

las  News,  and  John  W.  Sweater- 
man.  Dayton  (O. )  Herald. 

While  some  newspapers  were  t’oie 
repre.sent(‘d  by  as  many  as  a 
dozen  panels,  the  exhibits  pro- 
vided  a  reasonably  representa- 
tive  cross-section  geographically. 
circulation-wise,  and  in  variety 
of  materials. 

A  purely  random  choice  from  * 

among  the  collection  shows  such 
exhibits  as  the  Ames  (Iowa) 

Tribune’s  shopper's  column  for  . 

teen-agers;  the  New  York  Sun’s 
“Where  to  Dine"  booklet  pub- 
lished  annually  and  based  on  ^  ^ 

the  newspaper's  regular  ad  col-  *  ' 
umn  of  that  name;  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman’s  full-page  ads 
placed  by  a  brewery  and  show-  .  j,  - 
ing  local  scenes  of  historical  in¬ 
terest;  the  Lancaster  ( Pa. ) 

Newspapers’  insurance  section, 
repair  and  protect  section,  busi¬ 
ness  review,  etc.;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  new  trade  paper 
campaign,  “Examples  and  Not 
Exceptions”:  the  Great  Falls 
( Mont. )  Tribune’s  First  National 
Bank  weekly  ad  series. 

The  committee  will  choose 
from  the  lot  110  panels  judged 
most  signifleartt  and  will  incor¬ 
porate  them  in  a  “110  Idea 
Book.”  to  be  sold  to  NAEA 
members.  Demand  will  be  great. 

Chairman  Defenbaugh  believes, 
if  convention  week  is  an  indica¬ 
tion.  “One  ad  executive  told 
me.”  he  said,  “that  this  display 
has  already  showed  him  the  way 
to  $5,000  worth  of  business.” 


Fred  Barrett,  left,  of  B-r'ton,  Bart-"!.  Durstine  '^r  Osborn,  talks  si 
vertising  with  Joe  .ibro--},  c'>nter.  frnd  Frod  Rowden,  St.  Ls^ 
Post-Dispatch. 


all  along  to  research  on  Spain,  which,  he  .said,  would  A  dressing-down  was  adi^ 
aper  advertising  reader-  place  that  country  under  Com-  istered  to  the  convention  d||^ 
Mr.  Harper  declared,  munist  domination.  gates  by  Miss  Bernice  Fitz-Clb> 

in  particular  better  Highlight  of  the  Tuesday  bon.  advertising  manager  i( 
aper  advertising  research  afternoon  session  was  a  talk  by  Gimbels,  New  York  City.  Spee¬ 
ded  so  that  a  better  com-  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  sales  direc-  ing  on  “Some  of  My  Bti 
e  selling  job  can  be  done,  '  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  Friends  Are  Newspaper  Adi» 
erted.  Citing  wide  differ-  ing.  on  the  Bureau's  present  tising  Executives,"  she  said; 
between  similar  reader-  selling  theme  “All  Business  Is  How  Not  to  Do 

urvey  findings  when  con-  Local."  ., 

by  different  research  Standing  under  two  banners  What  s  wrong  with  newspi- 
!.  he  warned  against  ".sac-  which  proclaim^  the  theme  P®*"  presentations.  Everythin!. 
?  promotional  advantages  and  dominated  the  speakers’  They  are  always  puffs  for  the 
)ther  media  with  behind-  platform  throughout  the  conven-  newspapers  presenting  them.  I 
(les  research.  "  tion.  Mr.  Stanford  announced  especially  bitter  about  the 

Harper  showed  a  slide  that  a  trade  paper  advertising  elaborate  tripM  presentation, 
m  the  McCann-Erickson  campaign  on  the  theme  would  charts  and  graphs,  the  ad 

aper  Readership  Study,  .soon  be  started.  director  talking  and  his  account 

jtt'd,  in  1943.  which  analy-  "Even  the  greatest  business  is  nien  turning  the  pages, 
e  factors  which  make  an  reducible  to  a  transaction  be-  Such  presentations  do  not 
n  and  remembered.  tween  one  individual  and  an-  “fool"  the  advertiser,  she  said. 

Manzer  decried  newspa-  other. "  he  declared.  “In  that  and  the  newspapermen  know  it 
bragging  about  “linage  sense,  all  business  is  local.  In  "They  are  prepared,  I  suspect 
over  a  certain  period  of  niany  cases  even  a  giant  busi-  with  an  eye  to  the  front  office  of 
Rather,  he  said,  a  news-  ^ess  is  unable  to  know  with  the  newspaper.”  she  declared, 
advertising  staff  should  ^oy  satisfying  precision  where  To  those  of  her  listenen 
for  many  accounts  on  its  its  customers  are.  who  \vant  to  mend  their  ways, 

"for  a  large  number  of  Business  must  find  out.  he  recommended: 
its  is  an  indication  of  how  said,  and  the  Bureau  s  program  1.  Don’t  worry  about  the  maf 
iold  the  newspaper  is  to  proposes  to  attempt  "to  do  just  azines.  A  smart  retail  adver 
mmunity.”  that.”  tiser  will  always  choose  the 

resenting  the  viewpoint  of  “I  say  to  you.  let’s  not  be  newspaper  over  any  other  me- 
/ertiser.  Mr.  Bell  of  Heinz  afraid  of  it."  declared  Mr.  Stan-  dium. 

illed  attention  to  the  pre-  ford.  “I  urge  you  to  drop  the  2.  Don’t  show  something  pur 
teinz  study  which  showed  last  defensive  attitude  about  porting  to  be  a  solution  of  our 
between  1929  and  1939  your  medium.  We  are  on  the  of-  problem,  but  that  turns  out  to 
apers  had  suffered  a  48'^;  fensive.  We  are  challenging.  be  a  paean  of  praise  for  your 

n  national  advertising  lin-  “We  must  back  this  challenge  circulation  and  coverage. 

“Why?”  he  asked.  His  an-  in  two  ways."  3.  Don’t  try  to  sell  what  you 

swer:  “The  newspaper  medium  1.  To  determine  circulation  fig-  don’t  have, 
stands  on  its  own  legs  better  ures  at  least  county  by  county,  a  4.  Remember  that  a  newspa* 
than  salesmen  have  been  able  Bureau  project  under  way  for  per  s  first  function  is  news 

six  months  and  now  near  com-  Don’t  drop  editorial  matter  in 
As  a  possible  remedy,  he  sug-  pletion;  2.  To  measure  sales  at  ' 
gested  newspapers  grant  dis-  the  retail  level, 
counts  to  advertisers  on  the  The  Bureau  has  set  as  its  tar- 

basis  of  length  of  contract  get,  he  added,  to  have  a  year 
rather  than  on  total  linage  used,  from  today  local  sales  measure- 
thus  putting  the  emphasis  on  ments  by  publishers  in  at  least 
continuity  “which  is  so  impor-  25  representative  cities.  Tech- 
tant  in  newspaper  advertising?"  nical  help  will  be  provided  to 
Mr.  Bloom  stressed  that  “the  the  newspapers  by  the  Bureau, 
size  and  cost  of  your  copy  de-  he  said. 

partment  depends  on  whether  Professor  Neil  H.  Borden  of 
you  produce  one  time  sales  or  Harvard,  author  of  “National 
permanent  advertisers.”  Advertising  in  Newspapers," 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  another  speaker  at  Tuesday’s 
and  publisher  of  the  Gannett  meeting,  warned  that,  despite 
Newspapers,  who  recently  re-  the  increased  business  in  pros- 
turned  from  a  European  tour  of  pect  for  the  next  few  years, 
inspection,  declared  in  the  Tues-  newspapers  must  change  their 
day  luncheon  address  that  the  practices  according  to  the  dic- 
seeds  of  another  world  war  are  tales  of  a  changing  economy, 
abundantly  apparent  there.  “Even  the  old  newspaper  sell- 

Scarcity  of  food,  the  divided  ing  practices  will  bring  in  a 
administration  of  Germany,  and  gi  eater  advertising  volume  now 
suppression  of  German  con-  than  in  many  years,”  he  de- 
sumer  production  are  particular  dared.  “However,  management 
sore  spots,  he  said.  has  developed  a  critical  attitude 

Other  symptoms  of  trouble  to  toward  advertising.  It  wants  its 
come,  he  said,  are  the  extension  money’s  worth.  That  trend  will 
of  Soviet  influence  and  the  at-  be  stronger  than  ever,  once  the 
tempts  to  dethrone  Franco  in  present  seller’s  market  goes.” 
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HOME 


OWNERS! 


Figure  out  the  cost  to  you  of  ”under-insurance 


There’s  a  pretty  high  price  tag  on  your  home  hourly,  bringing  serious  and  needless  expense  to 

today,  too.  Yet  its  greatly  increased  value  can  liome  owners  who  have  failed  to  consider  the  danger 

be  lost  to  you  overnight — if  fire  comes  and  finds  of  being  inadequately  insured, 
you  under-insured.  This  is  an  urgent  appeal  to  act  now  in  your  own 

The  value  of  your  home,  for  example,  is  almost  interest — to  protect  these  increased  values  of  yours, 

certain  to  be  fn>m  30%  to  50%  more  today  than  in  In  tJug  critical,  nationwide  situation — your  fire 

1939,  de{>ending  on  where  you  live.  insurance  company  offers  you  the  services  of  your 

The  increase  in  value  of  your  furniture,  rugs,  local  fire  insurance  agent  or  broker.  A  telephone  call 

clothing,  jewelry  may  well  represent  additional  to  him  today  may  save  you  thousands, 
thousands  of  dollars  in  assets  you  are  in  danger  of 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

r..  ,  ,  ■  •  I  Mmwnhttr,  of  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

r  ire  losses  every  day  are  awakemng  home  owners 
to  these  tremendous  increases  in  property  values —  .'iflJjHjK*. 

too  late!  Fires — always  unexpected — are  occurring 

IN  EARL  GODWIN — Every  Thursday  Evening  on  Blue  “A.B.C.**  Network — See  your  newspaper  for  time  ond  stotion 
I  editor  ft  PUILISHEft  fw  Jrm  IS.  1944  65 


Sales  Training  Plan 
Getting  Under  Way 


PROJECT  No.  3  of  the  Retail 

Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  a  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  for  newspaper  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staffs,  will  be 
started  within  the  next  four  to 
six  week.s.  John  Giesen.  Retail 
Division  Director,  told  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  during 
the  convention  this  week. 

Projects  No.  1  and  No.  2 — the 
Retail  yienio,  a  weekly  news¬ 
letter.  and  the  Monthly  Selling 
Kit — are  well  underway. 

An  initial  step  in  the  training 
program  will  be  an  outline  of  a 
personal  improvement  plan  for 
newspaper  personnel. 

Tt  concerns  itself  with  the 
policies,  history  and  systems  of 
your  newspaper.”  Mr.  Giesen 
said.  Before  actual  training  in 
retailing,  advertising  and  sales- 
m  a  n  s  h  i  p  .  your  organization 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  your  own  property.  So  we 
will  send  you  a  suggested  plan 
for  you  to  develop,  based  on 
practical  field  testing  and  the 
thinking  of  more  than  25  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  exec¬ 
utives.” 

Shortly  after  this,  the  new 
book.  "Let's  Talk  Retailing '  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  will  be  ready  for 
release.  Mr.  Giesen  announced. 

Another  new  undertaking  of 
the  Division  is  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  on  retail  advertising  cost 
data,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers 
Association.  Out  of  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Giesen.  it  is  hoped  to 
develop  the  percent  to  sales  of 
advertising,  as  spent  actually  by 
successful  retail  establishments. 

To  date.  91  newspapers  are 
known  to  have  made  local  ap¬ 
plication  of  Retail  Division  ma¬ 
terial  in  one  or  more  ways. 
Twenty-eight  newspapers  report 
publishing  newsletters  of  their 
own.  patterned  after  the  Divi¬ 
sion's  Retail  Memo,  and  12  news¬ 
papers  are  publishing  their  own 
Plans  Calendar 

A  Specialized  Planning  Calen¬ 
dar,  Mr.  Giesen  said,  wiU  enable 
newspapers  to  utilize  planned 
selling  without  the  necessity  of 
preparing  their  own  calendar. 
Twenty-one  newspapers  have 
ordered  545  copies  of  this 
service. 

The  Retail  Memo,  of  which  37 
issues  now  have  appeared,  has, 
through  May  31.  given  195 
names  and  addresses  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  trade  associations 
from  which  mats  are  available. 
And.  through  May,  the  Divi¬ 
sion's  publicity  program  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  placement  of  154 
stories  in  30  leading  publica¬ 
tions. 

For  “case  histories"  on  the  use 
of  some  of  the  Division  issued 
materials  Mr.  Giesen  called  on 
four  guest  speakers,  each  of 
whom  represents  a  paper  in  a 
different  size  group  and  area. 

Stanley  Ferger,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Enquirer,  said: 

“When  you  give  an  advertiser 


a  regular  Memo,  with  ideas, 
facts  and  figures  on  his  own  and 
related  businesses  .  .  .  when  you 
give  an  advertiser  a  Planning 
Calendar,  you  are  talking  his 
own  language  .  .  .  figuratively 
getting  behind  the  counter  with 
him  and  helping  him  sell.  With 
this  relationship  established,  the 
advertiser  comes  out  of  his 
shell,  takes  the  chip  off  his 
shoulder  and  begins  to  think 
that  you  re  a  pretty  good  chap 
after  all.  With  this  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  there  comes  a  be- 
lievability'  in  the  advertisers 
mind  ...  a  readier  acceptance 
of  your  recommendations  for  in¬ 
creased  ad  linage  or  changes  in 
scheduling  and  placement  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  all  adds  up  to  more 
business  for  you.  " 

John  Osborne,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Corning  (  N.  Y.  t 
Evening  Leader,  the  newspaper 
which  tried  out  the  original 
planning  calendar  when  it  hrst 
came  out  in  January,  told  how 
use  of  that  Retail  Division  aid 
on  one  account,  the  Rockwell 
Co.,  department  store,  stepped 
up  its  linage  from  11,872  to 
17.809 

He  continued.  ‘The  Leader's 
first  planning  calendar  was 
printed  in  April.  It  was  put  in 
operation  with  17  accounts.  All 
showed  linage  increases.  We’re 
still  in  the  process  of  spreading 
the  calendar's  coverage.  .  .  . 

"The  point  of  the  planning 
calendar  is.  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  the  job  to  do.  You  can 
put  your  finger  on  precise  gains. 
Perhaps  the  planning  calendar 
is  of  special  value  to  us  in  a 
smaller  city  since  the  heads  of 
our  retail  businesses  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  entire  advertising  de¬ 
partments.’’ 

A  Panel  City  member,  John  J. 
Broughan,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Re- 
corder-Gazette.  reported : 

“In  regard  to  Retail  Memo,  it 
is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  the  other  two  men  on  the 
staff  that  Memo  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  information 
pertaining  to  our  business  that 
is  coming  into  the  office.  .  .  .  One 
of  Memo's  important  jobs  on  our 
paper  is  helping  to  train  a  new 
man  for  the  department.” 

John  S.  Edwards.  Jr.,  assistant 
advertising  manager.  Bergen 
<N.  J.)  Evening  Record  in  Hack¬ 
ensack.  emphasized  regular  use 
of  all  Division  tools,  testifying: 

“Our  first  17  accounts  which 
we  have  put  on  a  planned  sell¬ 
ing  basis  are  committed  this 
year  for  246.000  lines  as  against 
40.292  lines  the  previous  year. 
One  concrete  example  I  would 
like  to  offer  is  the  Main  Army 
and  Navy  Store,  an  outlet  that 
handles  Army  and  Navy  surplus 
merchandise.  There  is  at  least 
one  in  every  town  and  hamlet 
in  America.  This  retailer  had 
not  run  any  linage  in  our  paper, 
and  we  are  the  only  daily  paper 
in  our  county,  since  1943.  Today 
he  signed  for  a  minimum  of 
20.000  lines.’’ 


Life  Membership 
In  NAEA  to  Shuman 

A.  L.  Shuman  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  was  made 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Execu- 
lives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  con¬ 
vention  in  New 
York  City  this 
week. 

One  of  the 
founders  of  the 
NAEA.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man  was  hon- 
o  r  e  d  for  "his 
many  years  of 
Shuman  ac’ivity  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  aim.s 
of  this  Association.  "  Mr.  Shuman 
was  NAEA’s  president  two  dec¬ 
ades  ago. 

The  membership  card,  pre¬ 
sented  by  President  Robert  K. 
Drew  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon, 
was  received  in  Mr.  Shuman's 
absence  by  Bush  Jones,  the 
Star-Telegram's  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Roberts  and  Nadler 
Promoted  by  Agency 

Hanly,  Hicks  &  Montgomery. 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  announces  the  election 


Roberta  Nadler 

of  two  new  officers:  Samuel 
Roberts,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  art  and  member  of  the  Plans 
Board:  and  Harold  O.  Nadler. 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor. 

Roberts  has  been  the  principal 
art  director  of  the  agency  for  a 
number  of  years.  Nadler  is  the 
account  executive  for  Edwards 
&  Company,  Ruberoid  Co..  Geo. 
E.  Keith  Company  ( Walk-Over 
Shoes),  and  Quaker  Lace  Co. 

■ 

Walgreen's  Observes 
45th  Anniversary 

Chicago — Use  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  a  new  technique 
of  radio  broadcasting  are  being 
employed  by  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  in  celebrating  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  company’s 
founding. 

Hand-picked  broadcast  outlets 
in  more  than  300  Walgreen  mar¬ 
kets  in  39  states  were  selected 
to  air  a  special  one-hour  mid- 
June  broadcast  with  Bob  Hope 
and  other  Hollywood  stars. 

"The  Walgreen  company, 
founded  45  years  ago  this 
month,  now  operates  439  drug 
stores  in  203  cities.  Its  radio 
outlay  approaches  $1,000,000,  in 
a  $3,000,000  annual  advertising 
budget. 


Retail  Division  | 
To  Open  Service 
Office  in  S.  F. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  its  new  field  train¬ 
ing  program,  the  Retail  Division 
of  the  Bureau 
o  f  Advertising, 

ANPA,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision  of  the 
Bureau,  will 
open  an  office 
in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  it  was  an¬ 
il  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Don  M. 

Bernard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bu¬ 
re  a  u  Retail  Bradt 

Committee  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Woih- 
ington  (  D.  C. )  Post. 

The  project  will  be  launched 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureaus 
Coast  orfice. 

Roy  Bradt,  who  has  been  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  Division  of 
the  Bureau  as  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  named  field  serv¬ 
ice  representative  of  the  Retail 
Division. 

Mr.  Bernard  said  the  goal  of 
the  Retail  Division  is  to  have  at 
least  four  service  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  field  to  cooperate 
with  Bureau  member  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  10-point  policy  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Retail  Division  and 
to  assist  them  in  specific  uses 
of  materials. 

Mr.  Bradt  will  arrive  in  the 
East  next  week  for  indoctrina¬ 
tion  work  at  the  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  offices  under  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  Director  John  Giesen. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau 
in  1943,  Mr.  Bradt  was  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz. )  Republic  &  Gazette  lot 
I  15  years.  Earlier,  he  was  asso- 
,  ciated  with  the  Maytag  Co. 

On  the  coast  he  will  work 
with  the  two  Retail  Committee 
members  in  that  area,  Sidney  P- 
Bartlett,  advertising  manager, 

1  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Exominer, 
and  Tom  J.  Turner,  business 
,  manager,  Spokane  ( Wash.) 
j  Spokesman-Review. 

■ 

2  Chicago  Firms 
Advertise  by  'Fox' 

Chicago — Marshall  Field  4  Co. 
and  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  on  May  25,  became  the  ^ 
"  Chicago  firms  to  use  advertising 
)  in  a  facsimile  newspaper  trm 
’  mitted  by  FM  radio.  The  Chi- 
5  cago  Tribune's  four  -  page  fbC" 
1  simile  edition,  which  is  being 
5  broadcast  three  times  weeW 
by  Station  WGNB,  on  that  W 
i  carried  a  full-page  advertise- 
■  ment  for  Field's  and  a  half-pag* 
1  for  the  telephone  company. 

The  advertisements  were  used 
5  in  the  early  morning  engine^ 
ing  and  transmission  tests  ^ 
.  were  received  by  the  recoroer 
5  installed  at  the  home  of  wi 
5  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
)  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 
1  near  Wheaton,  Ill.  Fields  ad 
5  was  prepared  especially  for  fac 
simile  publication. 


iOlTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  15, 


How  well  did  General  Dectric 
meet  its  objectives  last  year? 


Average  Pay 


Average  Pay  $1593 


{within  S77  of  the  wartime  high) 


for  more  workers 


Employees 


Employees  55,706 


if  fhe  wartime  higr'l 


More  earnings 


$1298  million  sales  with 
per  dollar  earnings  of 


$208  million  sales  with 
per  dollar  earnings  of 


{by  volume  production  more 
was  passed  to  the  public,  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  to  stockholders) 


for  more  owners 


Stockholders 


Stockholders  1 8 5,744 


6ENERAL  ELECTRIC  has  a  three- fold  responsibility— to  the  public,  to 
its  employees,  and  to  its  owners.  The  1945  annual  report,  just  printed, 
gives  some  indication  of  how  well  we  met  these  objectives  last  year. 

General  Electric’s  growth  has  come  from  new  and  better  products 
for  the  public,  continuously  improved. 

Out  of  production  efficiency  have  come  higher  wages,  increased  jobs, 
and  the  earnings  needed  to  continue  these  gains. 

This  year  General  Electric  did  not  get  off  to  as  good  a  start  as  in 
1945.  But  the  objectives  and  aims  of  General  Electric  are  the  same  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  same — to  keep  wages  as  high  as  possible,  to 
keep  prices  down  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  earn  a  fair  profit. 

For  a  copy  of  General  Electric’s  /InnuaZ  Report  and  Yearbook  for  1945, 
write  Dept.  6-237,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Highlights  of  1945 

VOLUME  or  BUSINESS  Orders  received . $  844.500.000 

Net  sales  billed .  $1,298,200,000 

NET  INCOME  AND  Net  income  for  the  year  .  $  56.500.000 

OmOENOS  Per  share . $  1.96 

Dividends  paid  to 

stockholders .  $  44.600.000 

Per  share . .  $  1.55 

TAXES  Federal  taxes  on  income .  $  87.000.000 

Social  security  taxes . .  $  8.300.000 

Other  taxes .  $  23.000.000 

Total  taxes . $  118.300.000 

PAID  TO  EMPLOYEES . $  400.000.000 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


989>*7.21l 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


Barnett  Named 
JAMES  A.  BARNETT  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pepsodent 
Division  of 
Lever  Bros.  Co.. 
effective  July  1. 

Barnett  has  ^ 

been  Pepso-  J  M 

dent's  vicepresi- 

dent  in  charge  ^ 

of  adver- 

tising.  merchan-  ■  ^ 

dising  and  new 

product  devel- 

o  p  m  e  n  t 

joining  the  com- 

pany  in  1943.  At 

one  time  he  was  Barnett 

a  member  of  the 

circulation  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  later,  of  the 
editorial  and  advertising  staff ■;. 
In  1938  he  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles.  New  'York,  as  junior  ac¬ 
count  executive,  and  in  1940 
went  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
Sherman  &  Marquette.  As  vice- 
president  in  1942  he  opened  that 
agency’s  New  York  office. 


Reynolds  Named 
HERBERT  K  REYNOLDS,  vice- 
president  of  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding.  has  been  named  resi¬ 
dent  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  Don  Belding.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  will  continue 
to  direct  the  agency’s  entire 
Pacific  Coast  operations.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  been  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  the  agency  and  its 
predecessor  for  the  past  16 
years. 


Shane,  Los  Angeles,  as  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Zachary  Leroy,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  media  di¬ 
rector  with  Robert  Holley  and 
Co.,  joined  Malcolm  Advertising. 
New  York,  as  account  executive. 

Chari.es  a.  Shaw,  formerly 
with  Hillman-Shane-Breyer.  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
pri>ducfion  manager  of  Brisach- 
er.  Van  Norden  &  Staff.  Los  An¬ 
geles  office. 

Anthony  C.  De  Piekro  has 
been  named  media  director  of 
Buchanan  and  Co..  New  York. 
He  was  previously  media  and 
re.search  director  of  Paris  & 
Peart.  New  York. 


In  New  Spots 

JOHN  CLARKE,  formerly  with 

Paramount  studios  publicity 
department,  has  joined  Smalley. 
Levitt  &  Smith.  Los  Angeles,  as 
director  of  the  news  bureau. 
He  succeeds  Robert  J.  Rhodes. 
who  has  joined  Enterprise  Pro¬ 
ductions.  Hollywood.  Clarke’s 
previous  experience  includes 
work  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif.  >  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  &  Express  and  two 
years  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
that  paper. 

Bates  Compton,  who  joined 
Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  six  months 
ago  after  serving  in  the  office  of 
Strategic  Services  during  the 
war,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  service  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  agency. 

Henry  E.  Bird,  formerly  with 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  Co.,  has 
joined  Lester  “L”  Wolff,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  as  art  assistant. 

Stanley  Aaron,  formerly  of 
Schwab  &  Beatty,  New  'York, 
has  joined  Franklin  Spier,  New 
York,  as  production  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Doubleday  ac¬ 
count. 

Stan  Schendel.  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  J.  M.  Hickerson.  New 
York,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  Federal  Advertising,  New 
York. 

Frank  Denman  has  joined 
Buchanan  and  Co.,  New  York, 
as  group  copy  head. 

Jules  Kopp,  formerly  with 
Campbell-Ewald,  Detroit,  as  art 
director,  has  joined  Hillman- 


Back  from  Service 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  H.  MORRIS. 

now  on  terminal  leave  from 
the  Army,  has  joined  Kelly. 
Nason.  Inc..  New  York,  in  an 
executive  capacity.  He  recently 
returned  from  Japan  where  as 
Chief  of  the  Athletic  Branch. 
Special  Services  Division,  ASF, 
he  directed  the  Pacific  Army 
Olympics.  Prior  to  Army  serv¬ 
ice.  Morris  was  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  and  Commandant 
of  the  Air  Warden  Service,  New 
York  Police  Department. 

Gene  Griffin,  formerly  in 
.\rmy  Signal  Intelligence,  has 
joined  Malcolm  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  account  executive. 

James  Robertson,  after  two 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  joined 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  New 
York,  as  an  art  director. 

Robert  Gillespie,  formerly  in 
the  Army,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency, 
Portland.  Ore 

John  Boulle.  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  service,  has  joined 
the  production  department  of 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Russell  R.  Rullman,  after 
three  years  as  a  Navy  pilot,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Caples  Co.  as  an 
account  executive  in  the  Chicago 
office.  Prior  to  the  war  he  was 
in  charge  of  radio  for  the  Caples 
Co.  in  Omaha.  James  D.  Farris 
after  three  years  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  has  been  added  to  the 
agency  staff.  He  is  temporarily 
attached  to  the  Omaha  office  but 
will  be  transferred  shortly  to 
the  Chicago  office. 

Capt.  John  J.  Schneider,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  Army, 
returns  to  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kudner  Agency, 
New  York.  He  is  the  29th  Kud¬ 
ner  employe  to  return  from  ser¬ 
vice. 

Paul  E.  Morgan  and  George 
F.  Foley,  Jr.,  have  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York. 
Recently  a  Radar  Observer  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces,  Mor¬ 
gan  was  formerly  campaign 
manager.  W.P.B.  Salvage  Divi¬ 
sion  and  a  program  manager 
for  Office  of  War  Information. 
Foley,  an  attorney  and  author, 
was  chief  of  the  Coast  Guard’s 
Press  Bureau  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 


division  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Gerot,  formerly 
in  charge  of  Pillsbury’s  West 
Central  division,  grocery  prod¬ 
uct  .sales  at  Chicago,  joined 
Pillsbury  in  1926. 

William  C.  Geogiicgan.  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
M'les  manager  of  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.  and  will  be  aide  to  Bryan 
Houston,  the  organization's  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Geoghe- 
gan  comes  to  Pepsi-Cola  from 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  where  he 
was  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor  of  the  Carstairs  and 
Tidewater  Oil  accounts.  He 
joined  the  agency  in  1937  as  an 
account  executive,  taking  leave 
of  absence  in  1943  to  enter  the 
Coast  Guard. 


Gerot  Geoghegan 


William  Hausberg  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.. 
New  York,  to  succeed  Dorothy 
Cocks  who  is  retiring  after  13 
years  in  that  position.  Mr. 
Hausberg  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1946.  He  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  three  and  a 
half  years  of  Naval  service. 

G.  Vincent  Butler,  formerly 
assistant  eastern  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  IVorf" 
magazine,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Digest. 

Dorothea  Winters,  formerly 
on  the  copy  staff  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co..  Detroit,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  promotional 
manager  for  the  Reynolds  Pen 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Francis  V.  Koval  has  been 
named  advertising  and  publicity 
manager  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  System, 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  manager  and  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1943. 
Raymond  P.  Schaffer  has  been 
promoted  from  chief  clerk,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department,  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  former  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy, 
has  been  appointed  coordinator 
of  radio  and  national  advertising 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Salisbury,  N.  C.,  has  been  " 
surd  a  certificate  of  incoroto  C 
tion  from  the  N.  C.  Secretary  f 
Siate.  Principals  are  Johs  j 
Palmer,  Florence  S.  Lamai  w 
Mary  E.  Hackette. 

M.  R.  Kopmeyeh  Co.,  ly 
Louisville.  Ky..  has  been  elecu  '-♦I’eri 
to  membership  in  the  Amerka" 
A-ssociation  of  Advertising  ( 

rp  r  currentlj 

John  Taylor  Leckie,  Jr.,  ^  ^protr 
Arthur  Zipsner.  Army  veterto  Sinn  v 
have  formed  Taylor  Age*,  ton  to  t 
personnel  placement  sem#  cosn 
which  will  specialize  in  pe.  JJ  wome 
.s.mnel  for  the  advertising,  s»k  laeaient 
radio  and  publishing  fields,  it  »ar  eac 
Leckie  was  formerly  with  tb  Se  mor 
Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  jb  ■«  homi 
Zip.ser  with  Paramount  Pic^  elry  ba 
Offices  are  at  1323  Avan,  iccfssori 
of  the  Americas.  New  Ynt  ajte  elf 
company 
jnd  me 

Club  Notes  currentl: 


GEORGE  C.  MOHLKE  of  Ctm  S 
bell-Mithun.  MinneapoliTw  ” 
installed  as  president  of  %  n.  uai 
Northwest  Council  of  Advertr 
ing  Agencies,  an  associatiem  gf  THE  De 
all  29  advertising  agencia  in  ^ 
the  Twin  Cities. 


William  H.  Collins.  assistiii;l!* Jrn 


Compon'Y  Changes 
PAUL  S.  GEROT  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident,  sales 
and  advertising,  of  Pillsbury 


Agency  Notes 

NORMAN  D’EVELYN,  back 
from  four  years  service  with 
the  Army  Engineers,  has  re¬ 
opened  his  advertising  agency, 
D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  in  the 
Financial  Center  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

Columbia  Agency  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Wash.,  has  opened  offices  at 
520  Southwest  Main  Street,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  owners  Willis  H. 
Bross  and  Donald  Hammitt, 
announce. 

Piedmont  Advertising  agency. 


advertising  manager.  Scott  Pi  T..*, 
per  Co.,  Chester.  Pa.,  has  bm 
elected  president  of  Eastern  In 
dustrial  Advertisers.  Philidd 
phia  Chapter  of  the  Nations  ^  Kg 
Industrial  Advertisers  Assoca  «»« Yo 

lowing 

Arlyn  Cole,  of  Mac  Wilkin  umn  ac 
Cole.  &  Weber.  Portland,  hs  pear  in 
been  named  to  the  board  of  gor  ctssive 
ernors  of  Oregon  chapter  of  tb  ads  will 
American  Association  of  Advo-  of  nati 
tising  Agencies  and  eketo  print  ol 
chairman  of  the  chapter.  Ricr  a  sales 
ARD  G.  Montgomery,  head  of  tb  by  Alfi 
advertising  agency  which  ber  organiz 
his  name,  is  the  new  vicqirtr  tomers. 
ident.  the  cry 

F.  R.  Kerman,  vicepresident  which  \ 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insuraw  Jny  cig 
Co.,  has  been  elected  presideii 
of  the  advertising  club  of  Us  Be  a  1 
Angeles.  John  R.  Christb,  di  a  CA 
rector  of  public  relations  and  thrift 
advertising.  Citizens  Natiooa  jght  th 
Bank,  becomes  first  vicepror  h  guf, 
dent,  T.  L.  Stromberger,  Wed-  the  D 
Marquis,  second  vicepresidoi  Brook! 
and  Henry  W.  Welsh,  Weli-  slated 
Hollander,  advertising,  sear  die  ca 
tary  and  treasurer.  Snance 

Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Katski,  wilt  reeling 
the  Oregon  State  Board  d  Theme 
Health,  will  be  installed  as  prw  down  i 
ident  of  the  Women’s  Adwertif  pv  ol 
ing  Club  of  Portland,  Ore.,  at  B  Via  i 
installation  dinner.  June  >  York. 
Newly  elected  secretary  isKAir 
leen  Skinner,  Portland  Gai  i  Comp 
Coke  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Edna  BW  NEWS 
of  Adolph  Bloch  advertiaK  he  i 
agency,  is  the  new  treasurer,  rums, 
rr  od 

Personals 

ROBERT  ARBIB,  JR.,  of  * 
copy  staff  of  Grey  Advertisw 
New  York,  is  the  author  ■ 
“Here  We  Are  'Together,  >  ^ 

commentary  on  the  war,  ir 
cently  published  by  Long^  i  , 
Green,  Ltd.,  London,  EngluJ- 


Arbib,  who  spent  two  I  Cobp 

England  prior  to  D-Day, 


the  book  on  off-duty  ®liji  Uj 
France,  where  he  was  a  f®**^  icurre 
writer  for  the  Army  Sgw®  fcpnaa! 
Forces  Public  Relations  Offl®*- 
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\rr  ■  TO  USE, 
SELL,  PRODUCE, 
COMPETE  WITH 


—  major  markets  cis  well  as  in  imported  f 

irticms  &  Accounts  weekly  magazines,  trade  jour-  American 
(Oigns  Ot  /\ccounib  scattered  bulletin  Dallas  Reac 

continued  from  page  14  boards.  .  .  .  Newspapers,  trade  Daughaday 
papers  and  fashion  magazines  R.  I.,  offers 
will  be  used  in  a  campaign  by  connection 
Le  Galion  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  campaign  o 
to  introduce  Le  Galion  perfume,  elry  comb 


l,y  W.  Earl  Bothwell.  Pitts¬ 
burgh- 

Lmlheric  Special 

i-SlNG  newspapers  in  New 
York  City,  Lentheric.  Inc.,  is 
j^^ntly  running  a  campaigi 


a  promote  its  Fifth  Avenue 
cjjon,  which  carries,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  company’s  perfumes 
tsA  cosmetics,  an  exclusive  line 
d  women's  accessories.  Adver- 
tinments  of  280  lines  will  ap- 
peir  each  week  for  the  rest  of 
month.  Featured  will  be 
■It  home”  clothes,  blouses,  jew¬ 
el^,  bags  and  other  feminine 
Kcwsories.  The  drive  is  a  sep- 


tompany's  perlume.  cosmetic 
and  men's  toiletries  campaign 
currently  appearing  in  national 
nugazines.  Ge.ver.  Cornell  & 
Newell,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Dunhill's  Denicotea 
THE  Denicotea  Cigarette  Hold¬ 
er.  aluminum  product  made 
by  Alfred  Dunhill  of  London. 


Nc.,  is  being  introduced  by  that 
concern  via  an  intensive  .series 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  ads. 

page. 


Initial  insertion,  .  „ 

ippeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  week  and  the  .same  copy 
will  be  placed  next  week  in  the 
.Vetc  York  Herald  Tribune.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  several  three-col¬ 
umn  ads  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  each  newspaper  in  .suc¬ 
cessive  weeks.  During  this  time 


•  Here’s  the  first  detailed  pic¬ 
ture  of  //etv  products  and  services  now 
competing  for  today’s  markets — fully 
listed  in  the  32-page  tabloid 

^'New  Products  and  Services'' 

Compiled  from  a  nationwide  private 
survey  now  appearing  daily  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  it  brings  you  up 
to  date  on  t/etr  money-making  enter¬ 
prises  in  actual  competitive  operation 
today.  Get  your  copy  now  while  the 
supply  lasts — and  keep  posted  on  addi¬ 
tional  new  developments  by  reading  the 
"New  Products”  column  of  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  America’s  complete  daily 
business  newspaper. 

A  copy  of  "NEW  PRODUCTS  and  SERV¬ 
ICES”  will  be  sent  free  with  a  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce — the  next  78 
issues  for  only  $5.  For  immediate  action,  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Of  % 

^  «RV1C«  V 

Chwi"**®'*  i 
App''**"***  \ 
E*po»»»  ) 

1  (*ocWn«'Y  I 

l  HeotinS  f 

\  Imp®'**  \ 

\  New  We»®'* 

\  potk®fl'"®  , 

1  Point*  I 

\  p\o»ti«  ’ 

\  Hou*'"'B  j 

\  Fuel*  I 

\  Travel 
\  Rubber 

\  Synthetic* 

\  Textile* _ 


of  national  magazines.  A  re¬ 
print  of  the  first  ad  along  with 
I  sales  letter  has  been  sent  out 
by  Alfred  Dunhill's  New  York 
organization  to  all  retail  cus¬ 
tomers.  Copy  emphasis  is  on 


.NEWSPAPERS  exclusively  will 
oe  used  by  Five  Star  Mys- 
’rans,  Inc.,  New  York,  publLsh- 
f  of  pocket-sized  mystery 
stories  priced  at  25c  and  distrib- 
oted  through  newspaper  stands, 
w  a  national  promotion  pro- 
Pam.  'pie  newly  -  appointed 
agency  is  Butler  Advertising. 
Jw  York.  ...  As  the  new  1947 
pazer  automobile  begins  mov- 
jag  to  distributors  and  dealers 
^  month,  Kaiser  -  Frazer 
Willow  Run.  Mich.,  re- 
r®™  media  schedule  revisions 


53  Park  Row,  New  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  next  78  issues,  p(bs7a  complimentary  copy  of 
"NEW  PRODUCTS  and  SERVICB^J  Subscription  check  for  $5 
is  enclosed.  ' 

O  Check  here  if  you^refer  a  full  year  at  $20. 

Name  of  Firm . Jt*.' . 

Person  Receiving . . . 

Street  Address . 

City. . . State . 

(Zone  No.)  N-12 
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V. 


Joe  Louis  Leads 
In  Selections  By 
Sports  Writers 


NAEA  Convention 
Adopts  Resolutions 

continued  from  page  66 


Joe  Louis  is  still  the  ranking 
favorite  with  the  nation’s  sports 
scribes,  according  to  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  survey. 

E&P  asked  22  sports  writers 
whom  they  expected  to  win  the 
Louis-Conn  flght  and  which 
round  they  believed  it  would 
end  in.  Eleven  had  seen  the 
hghters  train;  11  had  not. 

Louis  was  chosen  as  the  win¬ 
ner  by  16  and  13  of  these  said 
he  would  win  within  the  first 
10  rounds.  All  six  who  picked 
Billy  Conn  forecast  he  would 
win  on  a  decision. 

The  predictions  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  training: 

Zipp  Newman,  Birmingham 
( Ala.  I  News,  Louis  in  5th. 

W.  D.  McMillan,  Savannah 
(Ga. )  Morning  News,  Louis 
within  5. 

Jack  Wade,  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
Observer,  Louis  within  9. 

George  Edmond,  St.  Paul 
<  Minn.  >  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  Louis  within  8. 

Floyd  Olds,  Omaha  <  Neb. ) 
World  Herald.  Louis  in  6th. 

Paul  Weeks.  Albuquerque 
( N.  M. )  Journal.  Louis  in  11th. 

Jack  Carberry,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  Louis  in  6th  after  losing 
2nd  and  5th. 

Bud  Fomins.  Portland  ( Me.  • 
Express  and  Telegram,  Louis  in 
3rd. 

H.  V.  Millard.  Decatur  ( Ill. ) 
Herald  Review,  Conn,  decision. 

James  Hodgson,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  Louis  within  9. 

C.  D,  Locklin,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D. )  Herald,  Conn,  decision. 

The  writers  who  have  watched 
the  training; 

A1  Buck.  New  York  Post. 
Conn,  decision. 

Frank  Graham.  New  York 
Journal-American,  Louis  in  6th 
or  7th. 

Tom  O'Reilly.  PM,  Louis  with¬ 
in  8. 

Jim  Dawson.  New  York  Times. 
Louis  within  8. 

Jesse  Abramson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Louis  within  10. 

Jim  Jennings.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror.  Louis  within  12. 

Dave  Walsh.  International 
News  Service.  Conn,  decision. 

Sid  Feder,  Associated  Press. 
Conn,  decision. 

Hugh  Fullerton.  AP,  Louis,  no 
round  chosen. 

Harry  Keck,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Conn,  decision  or 
TKO  sometime  after  10th. 

Frances  Albertanti,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  Louis  in 
4th. 


N.  Y.  Ad  Club  Fire 


A  fire  oi  undetermined  origin 
broke  out  at  2  a.m.  June  13 
creating  considerable  damage 
in  the  live-story  building  oi 
the  Advertising  Club  oi  New 
York  in  midtown  Manhattan. 
Seventeen  firemen  were  in- 
iuxed  fighting  the  blase. 


ing  of  cuts,  introducing  new 
type  faces,  etc. 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  concluded  by 
cautioning  the  newspapers  to  be 
good  to  their  retail  advertisers. 
"Retail  is  here  and  now,”  she 
declared.  "National  advertising 
is  ‘sometime  and  maybe.’  ” 

Other  Tuesday  speakers  were 
James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce,  Notre 
Dame  University,  who  said  that 
leftist  propaganda  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  counter  -  propaganda 
which  will  tell  the  facts  about 
business’  contribution  to  society; 
Carl  J.  Nelson,  director  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Research  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  presented  some  case 
studies  from  the  Continuing 
Study,  and  H.  H.  Kynett  of  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  agency,  chairman  of 
the  Continuing  Study  for  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  who  declared  that  the 
newspapermen  lavishing  praise 
on  the  Studies  "ought  to  do 
something  with  them." 

In  Behalf  oi  Vets 

During  the  business  session  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Rilea  W. 
Doe  of  the  Safeway  Stores  made 
a  plea  for  greater  consideration 
to  the  unemployed  war  veteran. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  the 
membership  approved  a  motion 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bridge  that 
the  NAEA  cooperate  with  local 
committees  aiding  veteran  em- 
plo.vment. 

Committee  reports  were  gen¬ 
erally  notable  for  the  specific 
recommendations  embodied  in 
them. 

Louis  Heindel  of  the  Madison 
(  Wis. )  Newspapers,  reporting  on 
typography  and  engraving  said 
that  his  committee  already  has 
in  progress  or  is  contemplating: 

1.  A  thorough  study  of  new 
type  faces,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  type-founding  industry. 

2.  A  city-by-city  study  of  en¬ 
graving  facilities  in  newspaper 
plants. 

3.  A  study  of  newspaper  art 
and  typography. 

4.  A  study  of  mat  services. 

5.  NAEA  exhibits  and  awards 
on  art  and  typography,  similar 
to  those  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  and 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

The  latter  suggestion  was  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  by  the 
membership. 

Pat  Rice,  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  presented  a  printed 
report  of  an  exhaustive  study 
made  by  his  committee  on  news¬ 
paper  engraving  facilities. 

Report  on  Coops 

In  a  report  on  consumer  or- 
ganiznions  and  cooperatives, 
Benn  Kay  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  noted  that  Consumers 
Union  has  a  membership  of  IIO,- 
600,  other  similar  organizations 
an  additionalk  55.000  members. 
They  are  not  “Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry,”  he  saii  but  teachers, 
union  secretaries  and  social 
workers,  who  wWd  consider¬ 
able  influence. 

The  farm  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  is  also  growing,  said  Mr. 
Kay. 


f  !•  1.  I 


All  about  Chicago:  Left  to  right,  A.  D.  Van  Allen,  New  York  maaays 
Chicago  Times;  Julius  Joseph.  Franklin  Bruck  agency;  Chris  Hads 
and  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times. 


Conversation  is  divided;  Left  to  right,  J.  J.  O'DonnelL  Kelly.Sal 
Co.  representatives;  N.  S.  Rounsley,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  RhmI 
Hackett.  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator;  A.  E.  Anderson,  Kelly-Sad 
and  D.  W.  Scandlin,  Owen  &  Chappell  agency. 


He  urged  NAEA  member.s  to 
watch  the  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Churches,  which 
is  recommending  cooperative 
rather  than  competitive  econ¬ 
omic  methods  as  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

All  of  these  developments 
have  been  under  close  study  by 
his  committee,  said  Mr.  Kay,  but 
more  information  will  be  needed 
before  it  can  take  a  position. 

Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son.  in  his  report  for 
the  research  committee,  said 
three  strata  of  research  have 
been  recommended: 

1.  Applicable  to  all  cities — 
standardized  statistics  showing 
trends  in  the  market,  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  come  from  established 
sources,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

2.  To  be  superimposed  on  the 
basic  research  where  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  is  possible  —  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  variations  be¬ 
tween  markets,  by  consumer 
surveys  of  brand  preferences, 
such  as  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal's. 

3.  To  be  superimposed  on  1 
and  2 — A  consumer  panel  type 
of  survey,  which,  however,  is 
full  of  pitfalls  and  is  costly,  and 
.should  not  be  attempted  with¬ 
out  careful  study. 

Jess  W.  Fleck  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  reported  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  are  getting  closer  to 
solution.  While  many  difficulties 
remain,  he  said,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  more  an  augmenter 
than  a  competitor  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

Mr.  Egan,  chairman  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  committee,  r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended  associate  NAEA  mem¬ 
berships  for  college  instructors 
in  business  and  journalism. 
Thirty  educators  have  already 
applied  for  such  membership,  he 
said.  ’The  members  approved  his 
recommendation . 

The  convention  concluded 


with  re.solutions  of  thanks  totk 
NAEA  officers  and  conalltR 
chairmen  for  their  work  prism 
and  at  the  convention.  Oftei 
thanked  formally  were  IrriiiC 
Buntman.  who  recently  lan 
from  the  secretaryship  aftitl 
years'  service;  the  R.  L  hi 
Co.,  for  its  help  in  drawisfl 
the  research  committee’s  npr. 
and  Robert  Choate,  publiihkf 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  b 
his  financing  of  the  Htiiin 
study  of  newspaper  advertUci 


Committee  Adopts  Ffei 
Press  Institute  ProgitB 


continued  from  put) 


is  no  restriction  on  the  siK 
papers  to  be  represented. 

Columbia  University,  ia  Ik- 
York,  has  been  selected  hjr  th* 
sponsors  of  API  to  condisl  - 
.seminars  because  of  its  fadiK^ 
Seminar  rooms,  administlltivt 
offices  and  other  quartert  of 
Institute  are  in  the  buildiR  ' 
the  Graduate  School  of  JouRj 
ism,  with  which  the  Institriei 
affiliated  for  administrative  p- 
poses. 

Men  who  attend  the 
will  live  in  single  rooms  in 
Jay  Hall. 

Members  of  the  Advise; 
Committee  who  attended  '- 
New  York  meeting  included: 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  i.-- 
publisher.  Providence  (R 
Journal,  whose  idea  it  w« 
form  API;  W.  S.  Gilmore, 
News;  Turner  Catledge, 
York  Times;  John  H.  Cat:? 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  tj- 
caster.  Pa.;  A.  H.  Kirchho-r^ 
Buffalo  Evening  News; 
der  F.  Jones,  Washington  Pw 
and  M.  H.  Williams,  Worcf-'f 
(  Mass. )  Telegram.  ^ 

Sitting-in  during  the  tw^' 
meeting  were  Dwight  rkrT-- 
Philadelphia  Et>ening  BuW- 


Louis  Seltzer,  Clerctand 
and  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chtccf* 
Sun. 
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Who  can’t 


Those  "not-quite-enough-money"  days 

arc  just  a  memory. 


New  England  is  definitely — and  we  think, 
permanently — in  the  chips  ...  to  the 
tune  of  six  billion  dollars  in  savings  and 
cash  reserves — $4,212,478,000  in  mutual 
sa\  mgs  banks  alone. 


Note  the  shift  in  income  groups  in  New 
England  in  the  last  six  years.  Between 
and  1945  the  $s,ooo-a-ycar-plus 
group  more  than  doubled,  and  the  $i  ,oco 
minus  group  almost  dropped  out  of  sight. 


More  important,  in  view  of  your  market, 
is  that  the  number  of  $3,0C)0 — Ss.oco 
families  jumped  from  109,509  to  391,853, 
and  the  number  of  $2,000 — $3,000  fami- 
ilies  jumped  from  409,404  to  075,830. 


.\eu  fzngland  has  more  people  u  ith  more 
money  —  and  people  you  can  reach 
through  New  England  newspapers,  with 
3,OC7.39i  coverage  of  2,201,401  occupied 
dwellings  here. 


Vniierivooil  &  I’ndvnvood 


TalktotbenewNEWERGLiUlD 


MAINE — B«nqor  0«ily  N«w»  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santlnal  (E),  Manchtftar  Union  Ltadar  (MAE). 
VERMONT— Barra  Tlmat  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS — Athol  Daily  Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas 
(E),  Boston  Bloba  (MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Pott  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Boston  Racord  R  Amarican  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  Advarlitar 
(S),  Brocliton  Entarprisa-Tlmat  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannit  (E),  Pall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar* 
hill  Gaiatta  E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Salam  Naort  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and 
Evaning  Gaiatta  (MtE),  Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca 
Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport 
Pott  (S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MRE)  Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (ERS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E), 
Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MRE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarican  (MRE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarican  (ERS). 


The  Cape'  Visits 
New  York  Again 
To  See  a  Ploy 

Fifty-five  years  after  her  last 
visit  to  New  York.  Anna  C. 
Ricketson  again  went  to  the  big 
city — but  it  took  the  Old  Vic 
company  to  lure  her  back. 

"Why  should  I  go  to  New 
York?"  asked  the  New  Bedford 
(  Mass. )  Standard-Times  drama, 
music  and  art  critic.  "All  the 
musicians  come  to  Boston  and 
most  of  the  plays  open  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  and  if  they  don’t,  what 
does  it  matter?  After  all,  I  can't 
see  everything!" 

The  New  York  trip  to  see  the 
famous  English  play  company 
in  action  might  be  considered  a 
celebration  of  Miss  Ricketson  s 
75th  birthday,  which  occurred 
the  same  week.  Her  schedule 
included  "Oedipus."  "The  Critic." 
Henry  IV.  part  one  and  part 
two  —  besides  another  matinee 
and  interviews. 

She  began  reviewing  27  years 
ago  and  has  been  on  space  rates 
since,  though  one  editor,  she 
said,  cut  her  stuff  down  so  much 
she  had  to  bake  chocolate  cake. 

One  time  recently  she  nearly 
rebelled.  "If  you  keep  on  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  I'm  the  dean  of 
New  England  critics.  I'm  going 
to  ask  for  a  raise.  "  she  told  her 
editor. 

In  addition  to  reviews  and 
interviews,  the  75-year-old  critic 
writes  a  weekly  column,  known 
as  “Grace  Notes"  on  the  Mer¬ 
cury,  but  as  "Music,  Drama  and 
the  Arts"  on  the  Standard-Times. 

Some  of  the  play  companies 
consider  her  presence  impor¬ 
tant  enough  that  the  curtain 
stays  down  until  the  “Cape" 
arrives.  ( She  once  purchased  a 
cape  for  such  occasions. ) 

From  her  first  play  at  the  age 
of  17,  Joseph  Jefferson  in  the 
"Rivals"  at  the  Bedford  The¬ 
ater.  to  the  present  Miss  Ricket¬ 
son  has  enjoyed  the  stream  of 
stage,  music  and  art  stars 
through  Massachusetts. 

“We've  had  Pinza,  bless  him. 
We’ve  had  that  big  fat  lovely 
man,  Melchior,  bless  him.  .  .  . 
The  great  experience  of  my  life 
is  the  Portuguese  musician. 
Medina,  the  Jitney  Players,  and 
the  University  Players.  I  was 
in  at  their  birth.  If  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  the 
University  Players  ask  me — 
nobody  in  New  York  knows 
anything  about  it." 


Mason  Bill  Approved 

Washington  —  A  favorable 
report  on  the  Mason  Bill  to 
exclude  mutual  newsgather¬ 
ing  agencies  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  has  been  drafted  by 
the  subcommittee  which  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  last  week.  It 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  next  Monday. 
Approval  has  been  assured. 
The  bill  then  will  be  placed 
on  the  House  colendar. 


WAR  REWARD 

A.  Warren  Norton,  at  right,  presi¬ 
dent  ol  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ceives  a  testimonial  of  award 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  C.  Ingles, 
Chief  Signal  Officer.  Signal  Corps. 

Col.  Jay  D.  B.  Lattin  looks  on. 

Special  Group 
To  Study  Press 

The  drafting  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  approved  unani¬ 
mously  this  week  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  establish  a  subcommis¬ 
sion  on  freedom  of  information 
and  of  the  press. 

This  approval  presages  simi¬ 
lar  action  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  itself,  since  the 
11-man  committee  represented 
all  the  opposing  viewpoints  on 
the  subject  that  had  been  voiced 
at  the  Council’s  plenary  meeting 

Discussions  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  group  were  relegated 
to  another  special  committee  of 
the  Council  which  will  consider 
that  question  with  regard  to  all 
of  its  commissions  and  sub¬ 
commissions. 

Sir  Ramaswami  Mudalier,  In¬ 
dia.  who  headed  the  drafting 
committee,  saved  the  informa¬ 
tion  proposal  from  what  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  a  tedious  debate. 

When  the  recommendation 
was  submitted,  the  Chilean  dele¬ 
gate,  Faustus  Soto,  asked  that  a 
rider  be  added,  directing  the 
subcommission  to  compile  in¬ 
formation  and  documentation  to 
aid  the  UN  Assembly  in  making 
plans  for  a  proposed  World 
Press  Conference. 

The  Soviet  delegate.  Nicolai 
Feonov,  apparently  confused  into 
believing  that  the  subcommis¬ 
sion  would  be  established  for 
this  purpose  only,  said  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  endorse  the 
body  since  this  would  be  “an¬ 
ticipating"  a  favorable  decision 
by  the  Assembly  to  hold  the 
conference. 

Although  Sir  Ramaswami 
twice  explained  the  distinction 
between  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  subcommission  and  the 
rider,  the  Soviet  delegate  said 
again  that  he  “failed  to  under¬ 
stand”  why  the  committee  was 
considering  now  a  subcommis¬ 
sion  to  provide  information  for 
a  conference  which,  as  yet,  had 
not  been  sanctioned. 

Finally  the  chairman  tabled 
the  suggestion  from  the  Chilean 
delegate  and  asked  for  a  vote 
on  the  main  proposal — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  subcommission. 
This  was  endorsed  favorably  by 
every  delegate,  including  Mr. 
Feonov. 


Hay  Fever  Drug 
Stories  Excite 
Brisk  Business 

Half  an  hour  after  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram  had 
splashed  across  its  front  page  a 
two-column  picture  of  a  sneeze 
and  a  three-column  display  fea¬ 
ture  on  a  new  medication  for 
hay  fever,  asthmatic  voices  be¬ 
gan  -ailing  up  the  laboratories 
in  Yonkers  where  the  drug  is 
being  developed. 

The  story  was  written  by  S. 
Burton  Heath,  of  NEA  Service, 
after  NEA  Editor  Boyd  Lewis 
received  a  tip  that  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  hay  fever  drug 
would  be  made  soon.  The  fea¬ 
ture  appeared  June  (5  in  the 
World-'Telegram  ( one  day  after 
the  service  had  sent  out  the  re¬ 
lease  » .  because  the  .syndicate 
learned  that  results  of  a  study 
on  which  part  of  the  story  was 
based  would  appear  that  day  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  11  days 
earlier  than  anticipated. 

Front  page  play  of  the  story 
in  most  newspapers  marked  the 
trend  toward  prominent  use  of 
scientific  stories  recently  as  a 
change  of  pace  from  strike 
news. 

After  four  days,  one  official  of 
the  Nepera  Chemical  Co.  noted 
that  more  than  500  letters,  50 
telegrams  and  30  or  40  persons 
had  arrived  at  the  plant  asking 
for  information,  contracts  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  manufacture  of  an- 
thallan  or  pills.  Another  official 
of  the  company  included  the 
phone  calls  and  estimated  "thou¬ 
sands"  of  inquiries,  from  doc¬ 
tors,  other  companies  and  hay 
fever  sufferers. 

Heath  took  four  days  to  round 
up  interviews  from  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  had  done  the  original 
research  and  tested  the  product 
and  to  check  the  final  draft  with 
o'her  scientists  and  physicians. 
Then  he  went  off  to  cover  the 
Bikini  explosion. 


What  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  42 


he  dislikes  in  the  school  libra¬ 
ries  but  that  the  general  public 
sees  nothing  to  offset  the  works 
of  Ickes,  Beldes  and  ’Villard,  he 
simply  has  forgotten  the  late 
Silas  Bent's  Newspaper  Cru¬ 
saders,  Louis  Filler’s  Crusaders 
for  American  Liberalism  and 
the  whole  rich  field  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  biography.  Students 
and  general  public  alike  have 
been  exposed  for  years  to  many 
biographies  which  fairly  tell  the 
story  of  the  American  press. 

“Merely  by  mentioning  some 
of  these  titles  Mr.  Forrest  might 
have  drawn  attention  to  the 
books  which  he  considers  more 
fair.  And  if  he  is  not  aware  of 
them  he  must  not  blame  the 
public  for  like  neglect.” 


Alfred  McClung  Lee,  Wayne 
University,  writes: 

“Mr.  Forrest  seems  terribly 
worried  about  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  book  business,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  freedom  of  the 
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prCiS  means  iieedom  to  criticiw 
daily  newspapers. 

“Even  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  lose  their  sense  ol 
humor  sometimes  with  respect 
to  freedom  of  the  press. 

"The  daily  newspapers  have 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  crit¬ 
ics  of  daily  newspapers  have 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  bo^ 
publishing  field  at  least.  The 
people  can  thus,  as  it  has  fre 
quently  been  said,  obtain  light 
and  find  their  way.  So  what 
the  hell? 

“Only  most  insecure  people 
and  movements  advocate  burn¬ 
ing  the  opposition’s  books." 


The  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Obsemir- 
Dispatch  reports  it  has  found  an 
answer  to  anti-press  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  school  students. 

It  is,  briefly:  Let  the  studenb 
write  the  news,  and  let  their 
production  be  according  to  news¬ 
paper  standards. 

In  September.  1940,  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  executive  editor,  spoke 
before  the  junior  and  senior 
English  classes  at  the  city's  larg¬ 
est  high  school — 3.000  students. 

Questions  from  the  floor  were 
of  the  “Why  do  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  only  one  side  of  a  coo- 
troversy?"  caliber,  and  included 
“Why  don’t  the  newspapers 
publish  any  school  news?” 

Mr.  Jones  replied:  “We'd  like 
to  get  it.  Why  don’t  you  send 
some  in?” 

Within  a  week.  Press  Clubs 
were  organized  at  schools.  Cur¬ 
rently.  six  high  schools  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  full  page  oi 
school  news  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  paper. 

Mr.  Jones  points  out  that  in 
each  instance,  the  request  for 
participation  has  come  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  school,  not 
vice  versa.  Mr.  Jone^  set  up 
these  conditions: 

1.  The  school  must  acc^t 
full  responsibility  for  getting 
the  news  and  pictures  and  bar 
ing  them  on  his  desk  by  the 
deadline. 

2.  The  paper  reserves,  and 
executes,  the  right  to  edit  or 
reject  any  and  all  items. 

3.  He  will  give  advice  on 
preparation  of  news  or  on  me¬ 
chanical  problems  only  on  re¬ 
quest. 

“Each  year  groups  of  the  bed 
students  in  high  schools  take  » 
active  and  friendly  interest  in 
the  newspaper,”  Mr.  Jones 
points  out. 

“Their  work  has  called  the 
attention  of  their  families,  fel¬ 
low  students  and  faculties  to  to 
newspaper  in  the  most  favorable 
manner  possible. 

"Under  official  auspices,  we 
have  made  the  canons  of  jour¬ 
nalism  a  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

“What  better  answer  can 
be  to  the  ‘smear  the  press’  lit¬ 
erature  to  which  the  students 
are  exposed?” 

■ 

Motor  Route  Premium 

Longview,  Wash.  — 
Drake,  circulation  manager  » 
the  Longview  Daily  News,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  premium  rate  for 
motor  route  subscriptions  has 
proved  successful  after  a  thr^ 
month  trial.  The  News  ch^ 
an  extra  15  cents  a  month 
motor  route  service. 

PUBLISHER  for  Jim  1S< 
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Widow  of  Glass 
i  Gets  $100,000 
:  In  His  Estate 

Lynchburg.  Va. — A  premarital 
contract  between  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Carter  Glass,  publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg  News  and  Daily 
Advance,  and  his  second  wife 
provides  that  the  widow  shall 
receive  from  his  estate  5,800 
shares  of  Glamorgan  Pipe  and 
Foundry  Co.  .stock  and  sufficient 
cash,  if  necessary,  to  make  her 
bequest  amount  to  $100,000,  it 
was  revealed  in  administrative 
proceedings  in  the  Corporation 
Court  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court 
appointed  two  sets  of  appraisers 
to  evaluate  the  estate  for  in¬ 
heritance  taxes  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  —  one  board  of  appraisers 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  late 
senator  -  publisher’s  newspaper 
properties  in  Lynchburg,  and 
the  other  the  value  of  his  realty 
holdings  in  Campbell  county,  in¬ 
cluding  his  home  “Montview.” 

The  bequest  to  Mrs.  Glass,  the 
former  Mar.v  Scott  Meade,  under 
the  will  which  was  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  June  4.  is  in  lieu  of  any 
other  rights  and  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  contract  she  en¬ 
tered  into  with  Senator  Glass 
prior  to  their  marriage. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the 
estate  is  divider!  under  the  will, 
dated  July  5.  1940,  among  the 
four  children  of  Senator  Glass 
then  living — Mrs.  Mary  Archer 
Boatwright,  of  Danville,  Va.,; 
Powell  Glass  and  Carter  Glass, 
Jr.,  both  of  Lynchburg,  and  Mrs. 
Augusta  Digges,  of  Bedford, 
N.  Y.  Since  the  will  was  written, 
however,  Powell  Glass  and  Mrs. 
Digges  have  died.  In  a  codicil, 
to  his  will  executed  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Digges,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  omitted  the  name  of  his 
deceased  daughter  from  the  list 
of  legatees,  but  the  will  was  not 
changed  after  the  death  of  Pow¬ 
ell  Glass,  Sr.,  a  son,  last  year. 

Under  Virginia  statutes,  the 
descendants  of  Powell  Glass, 
Sr.,  will  receive  his  share  of  the 
estate  and  in  this  way  Powell 
Glass,  Jr.,  becomes  part  owner 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  the 
Lynchburg  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  as  well  as  other  property 
left  by  Senator  Glass. 

While  no  detailed  appraisal  of 
the  estate  has  been  made,  the 
two  surviving  children.  Carter 
Glass,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Boatwright, 
were  required  by  the  court  to 
give  a  bond  of  $800,000  as  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  estate. 

In  the  same  codicil  to  the  will 
which  eliminated  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Digges  as  legatee.  Senator 
Glass  made  bequests  of  $5,000 
each  to  his  half  sisters  and  $1,000 
to  Annie  Carter,  his  Negro  cook. 

There  is  no  indication  in 
court  proceedings  thus  far  to 
indicate  whether  the  Glamorgan 
stock  left  by  the  Senator  to  his 
widow  was  included  in  the  sale 
of  that  company  recently  to 
F^nch  interests.  The  will  pro- 
wdes  merely  that  the  5,800 
shares  go  to  Mrs.  Glass  with  the 
proviso  that  if  the  market  value 
of  the  securities  is  less  than 
I  1100.000  sufficient  cash  shall  be 
added  to  the  bequest  to  make 
that  sum. 


©bituarp 


BERT  F.  POST,  55,  for  31  years 

city  editor.  Grand  Rapids 
( Mich. )  Press,  died  recently 
after  an  illness  of  three 
months. 

Chandler  Z.  Tompkins,  67,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Alma  (Mich.) 
Record,  died  recently  after  a 
five-months’  illness. 

Ettore  Patrizi.  editor  and 
publisher,  San  Francisco 
L’ltalia,  died  June  5. 

Harvey  N.  Bloomer,  78.  re¬ 
tired  financial  and  real  estate 
advertising  man.  died  recently 
in  New  York. 

Larry  B.  Stern,  29.  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  employe  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich,  was  killed  June 
6  when  the  plane  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger  crashed  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

C.  W.  Wheeler.  56,  business 
manager  and  co-owner,  Abilene 
(  Kan. )  Reflector -Chronicle,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  June  4,  after 
making  a  welcoming  speech  at 
the  opening  of  a  local  baseball 
game. 

Sir  James  Hutchison,  76, 
dean  of  New  Zealand  editors 
and  a  journalist  for  61  years, 
died  June  12  in  Dunedin.  New 
Zealand.  He  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor,  Dunedin  Otago  Daily 
Times. 

Frank  G.  Holmes,  59,  former 
New  York  and  Baltimore  new.s- 
paperman.  died  June  8  at  his 
home  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  He 
had  worked  on  the  Baltimore 
American,  New  York  World. 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Lt.  Frank  M.  Culwell,  34. 
one-time  city  editor,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  died  recently 
in  Brooks  General  Hospital,  San 
Antonio. 

William  A.  Gibson,  67,  an 
employe  of  the  mailing  room. 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
died  June  10  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
after  a  long  illness. 


Furey  and  Associates 
Buy  Hillsboro  Mirror 

Paris,  Tex. — W.  N.  Furey  has 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Paris  News  to  become  editor 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
Hillsboro  M  ir  - 
ror  which  he 
and  a  group  of 
associates  have 
bought  from 
Miss  Agnes 
Campbell  and 
other  stock- 
holders. 

Furey,  scion  of 
the  founder  of 
the  Paris  News, 
said  he  has 
plans  to  develop 
the  Mirror  extensively.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in 
1929  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
News. 

Miss  Maude  Neville,  regional 
editor,  is  assuming  the  duties  of 
managing  editor  of  the  News 
temporarily. 


Furey 
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Whitcomb  Slain; 
Noted  for  Mill 
Improvements 

William  A.  Whitcomb.  73, 
president.  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.  and  a  leader  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry  for  35  years,  was 
shot  fatally  in  his  office  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  June  10. 

His  assailant  was  believed  to 
be  George  E.  Hardy,  an  ex¬ 
employe  of  the  Great  Northern’s 
Millinocket.  Me.  plant,  who 
committed  suicide  the  night 
after  the  murder. 

The  death  of  Whitcomb  took 
from  the  new.sprint  industry  one 
of  its  most  gifted  executives. 
He  had  developed  numerous  in¬ 
novations  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp,  tne  most  important 
of  these  being  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Grinder.  The  machine,  a 
four-foot  grinder,  was  twice  the 
size  of  those  formerly  in  use 
and  tripled  the  output.  It  is 
now  being  employed  in  many 
mills. 

Whitcomb  also  developed  a 
device  which  is  used  in  taking 
logs  from  the  river  and  mechan¬ 
ically  arranging  them  in  piles. 

More  than  90%  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Great  Northern  Mills  is 
devoted  to  newsprint.  It  sup¬ 
plies  between  300  and  400  news¬ 
papers  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Lester 
Smith,  traffic  manager,  estimated 
that  approximately  1,000  tons  of 
newsprint  was  shipped  to  these 
papers  daily. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  was  born  in 
Clinton.  Ind..  Jan.  18.  1873,  and 
was  graduated  from  Depauw 
University  in  1894  and  from 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale  the  following  year. 

He  was  mill  superintendent  at 
the  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Paper 
Mill  Co.  in  1898.  before  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  in 
New  York  where  he  was  named 
vicepresident  and  director. 

In  1910  he  resigned  these  po¬ 
sitions  to  join  Great  Northern 
as  general  manager  and  became 
vicepresident  in  1912,  and  presi¬ 
dent  in  1928. 

■ 

1,052  Foreign  Clients 

In  a  report  released  this  week, 
the  foreign  department  of 
United  Press  revealed  that  the 
number  of  clients  outside  the 
United  States  has  reached  1,052 
in  64  countries.  Of  these  873  are 
newspapers.  130  radio  stations, 
and  49  special  accounts. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  ttine— .50  per  llee 
«  — .40  per  line  per  InserRer 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
Ml  OTHER  CLASSinCATtONI 
I  time  .90  per  Rue 
*  timei — .80  per  line  per  InurRer 
I  *(me»  .70  per  Une  per  ienerHer 
3  line*  minlmeiN 

Oeent  npprwri— tely  tve,  8  InMnr 
«er4a,  oae  Uae. 

OEMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


$68,000  Mingo  Estate 

Tacoma.  Wash.  —  The  estate 
of  M.  J.  Mingo,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  died  Feb.  20, 
1945,  is  valued  at  $68,364.  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inventory  filed  ii, 
probate  court.  Under  terms 
of  the  will  Mrs.  Mingo  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  of  the  estate  except 
$1  willed  to  each  of  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OAPABLiT  HANDUNO'  buyintTarhinf. 
mergeri  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 

Feifthner  Agency,  Nashrille,  Mich.  _ 

OONTIDENTIAI.  INTPOBMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Qlover  Co.,  Ventura.  Oalit. _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Kstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity, _ 

★  ★  “The  Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  StypeH.  t>25  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


_ Newspapers  For  ^ale _ 

SUNDAY  PUBLICATION  near  New 
York  City  including  trade  weeklies, 
local  weeklies,  job  shop,  enjn^aving 
plant,  grossed  over  $225,000  in  past 
year.  AP.  U.P.,  INS  wires.  Free  and 
clear.  Price  $600,000.  Give  bank 
references.  Must  be  financially  re¬ 
sponsible.  Only  answer  if  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  Cash  deal.  Box  4830,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WTT.T.  SBLL  part  interest  in  small 
daily  to  man  or  couple  qualified  to 
operate  as  publisher.  Investment 
$7,500  or  less.  State  experience, 
status,  references.  Midwest.  Box 

4823,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PIONEEB  WEEKLY,  heading  for  a 
daily  in  Southern  Oalifomia.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  healthful,  fast 
growing  region.  100%  advertising 
lineage  gam.  Purchaser  needs  ability 
and  resources  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
developments.  Will  gross  $35,000  up 
this  year.  Address:  Publisher.  Box 

4802.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

THREE  daily  new.spapers  for  sale, 
$1,500,000,  $1,000,000.  and  $350,000. 
Write  Box  48^9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WESTERN  N\  Y.  Wevkly — $7,000  net 
year,  $25,000  gross.  Full  price  if 
cash.  $7,000.  Box  4869.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

A  DAILY  FOR  SALE  I 
That’s  NEWS,  these  days,  “let  me 
tell.’  Hut  we  have  a  good  one.  within 
100  miles  of  Pittsburgh.,  at  $45,000. 
Information  to  parties  who  ran  finance 
it. 

LEX  PKIOHXKR  .AGENCY 
Nashville,  Michigan 


Newspafrt  Waata4 

YOUNG  VA.  PUBMSHMt  (weakly) 
Wants  daily  in  Tirglnia.  Has  $TB.0O0 
George  riantoa,  Tappahaanoek,  Va. 

WEEKLY  sought  by  qualified  career 
newspaper  man.  Adequate  capital  for 
established  sissble  newspsper  within 
400  miles  rsdins  of  N.  Y.  O.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  William  Peart, 
666  Prospect  Avenne,  West  Orange, 
N.  J. _ 


EDITOR  Wants  Shopping  News  or 
small  weekly  located  in  West  or  Sonth- 
west.  Lease  or  Bny.  Quick  deal. 
Box  4831,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  seeki  publication,  pre¬ 
ferably  magasine.  which  is  or  can  be 
centralised  in  Metropolitan  New  York. 
Mast  be  fully  establiehed  and  showing 
net  profit  approximately  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  Please  state  details.  Box 
4804.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


IlirfcBriwi  Itrfpifi  rm  taU 


NEW  Diesel  Engine  Generating  sets 
.suitable  tor  newspaper  plants.  Wire 
or  write  Horse  Power  capacity  re¬ 
quired. 

HARRY  JAWITZ 

401  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone  Worth  4-7394 
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rZTB-Van  hob— fM4  m  Mt- 

e«  IS  t/1^  mMl  4i,000.  Bex  4T1I. 
Miter  0  iSabllilwr. 

H-FAOB  PetUr  Belerr  Mewepeper 
PreM,  eomplete  with  stereo,  M,000.00 
on  onr  floor.  One  moflel  nine  Lixe- 
trps,  motor  snd  elsctrie  pet  91,500.00. 
One  ten-tea  Hoe  motel  fnmaee,  no 
bnmer,  no  pomp,  $500.00.  AU  einlp* 
inent  in  nee  now  end  in  good  oondition. 
If.  Weshin^en,  P.  O.  Bos  51TT, 
Bfiemi.  Floridn. 

MBW 

THOMPSON 

STBBX.  MAKEUP  TABLE 
iSzOO"  steel  top  two  tiers  pegs  eiee 
steel  letterboerds  snd  61  slope  shelreo 
to  sccommodste  dble.  col.  gsllejrs. 

3  New  Thompson  steel  mstriz  esbinets. 
13  fonts  used  Linotype  mstriess  6H 
pt.  lonie  No.  5  with  Bold  Fees  No.  3. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILUN018 
320  8.  Jefferson,  Chlcsgo  5. 

64  PAGE  OOSS  OCTUPLE 

4  Units— double  folder,  23  0/10  cat- 
off,  AO  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
21 K  cut-olT,  double  folder,  DO  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

REN  SHUL,MAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 

FOB  SALE:  32  psge  Goss  Rotsry 
Msgasine  Press.  Box  4812,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GOSS  l^xtuple  and  Goss  Octuple  with 
color  cylinders  2214''  cut-off  drive. 
Available  now.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 

903.  Boise,  Idaho.  _ 

STA-HI  AUTOFORMEBS 
1  AC.  1  D-C. 

Both  double  heat 

In  pre  ent  use — immediately  available 
Write  for  details 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mncfcnnicnl  t  Wnntsj 

"WANTED  TO  BUT" 

Used  80-in.  hand  operated  paper  ent- 
tsr;  ined  iron  bass  In  1  col.  snd  3  eol. 
widths;  8  to  10  ft.  steal  composing 
room  table;  smell  used  p-t>of  press 
snitabis  for  prooflng  sngravar’s  platas. 
News-Dlspateh.  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

WANTED:  Four  latest  style  Wide  84- 
Channel  Linotype  Anziliary  magasinaa 
Type  1-8007.  Cleveland  Shopping 
News,  5800  Hamilton  Avenue,  Clsive- 
Isnd  14,  Ohio. _ 

nJlT  EBD  Dnpiaz  snd  Goss  Proasei 
■  pago,  also  18  or  15  page  Stareatyps 

Presses.  Advise  eouiplets  partiealara. 
NOBTHBBN  ICAOHm  WOBKA 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pennsylvants _ 

WANTED  TO  ETTF— 4  steel  turtles 
with  steel  rollers.  Also  4  eight  column 
by  twenty-one  inch  oapscity  chases 
with  side  and  foot  sticks  complete. 
Times-Republlcan,  Marshalltown.  lows. 

NBWSPAPBB  and  Magasine  Rotary 
Press.  With  or  without  stereo,  AC 
or  DO  drives.  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Tour  equipment  offered  In 
oonfldence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SEHILMAN 

553  E.  Main  St,,  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 

NEWSPAPER  press  wanted  at  once. 
Two  revolution  taking  4  pages,  8 
twelve  em  columns.  Prefer  folder  at¬ 
tachment.  Must  be  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  Meihle  preferred  bat  other 
standard  makes  considered.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  the  Sparta  Expositor, 
Sparte,  Tcnn. 


WILL  BUT  POB  CASH 

ALL  SIZES 

AC  snd  DC  Electric  Motors 
Generators 
M  G  Sets 
Rotary  Converters 
Transformers 
Engine  Generator  Sets 
Newspaper  Drives 
Electric  Hoists 
Air  Compressors 

Mail  list  of  any  idle  or  surolns  equip¬ 
ment  yon  wish  to  sell.  QUICK  action 
assured. 

HARRT  JAWITZ 

401  Broadway,  New  Tork  13,  N,  T. 
Phone  Worth  4-7804 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  singls  width  (two  pages 
wide),  ISM  ineh  printinff  dismetor — 
31M  ineh  cut-off  or  dsM  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  priesa.  Box 
1048,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octuple  press,  31  Vk  Inch  cut-off.  Fur¬ 
nish  all  details.  Box  4874,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ _ 

WANTED:  16  or  83  page  Duplex  Tub¬ 
ular  press  or  other  type,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  stereotype  equip- 
ment.  Box  4800,  Editor  A  l^bllsher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width  press,  4  deeks,  21 H  Inch 
cut-off.  State  all  details.  Box  4375, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED;  Color  attachment  for  Du¬ 
plex  Model  D  flat-bed  press.  Box 
4810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

_ Business  OppurtusMas _ 

FOB  SALE:  .Small  trade  paper,  sus- 
pened  for  the  duration,  can  be  re¬ 
sumed  immediately.  Second  class  per¬ 
mit,  tiles,  subscription  list,  records,  for 
low  cash  price.  .\ddresa  Box  4901. 
Editor  Se  Publisher 

CHAIN  of  4  upstate  weeklies  grossing 
$18,000  per  year — excluding  job  work 
— could  easily  do  $38,000  with  proper 
equip.  Will  sell  '4  share  to  silent 
partner  with  capital  or  active  partner 
with  capital.  Journal  Pub.  Co..  Oil- 

hertsville.  N.  Y. _  _ _ 

MODEST  capital  required  bv  well- 
known  Washington  newspaperman  to 
teat  public  acceptance  of  projected 
general  circnlation  national  affairs 
monthly  magasine  performing  worthy 
public  service.  Unique  idea  with  low 
production  costs  has  big  league  possi¬ 
bilities.  Box  4885,  Editor  &  Publisher 

_ Spuriil  Surviegg _ 

TOUB  LIBBABT  BESEABOH 
in  New  Tork  libraries,  etc.  t  English 
or  foreign  languages)  accurately,  com¬ 
prehensively  done.  Reasonable  rates; 
reliable,  prompt  service.  Div.  E,  Lib¬ 
rary  Research  Institute,  475  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Tork  17,  N.  T. 

8TNDI0ATE 

Tour  Comic  Strips,  Panels,  Oolumns 
As  a  former  syndicate  salesman  for 
Chican  Times  Syndicate  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Syndicats,  I  will  pass  on  to 
yon  what  I  learned  while  personally 
selling  features  In  48  states. 

Orttieiaia — Collaboration — Marketing 
CHARLES  A.  TEPPER 

Tepper-McOann  Productions 

21  West  47th  Street.  N.  T.  0^ 

SYNDICATES  PLEASE  COPT 
"Newsburgers”  Jest  Column,  world 
national  events.  Now  available  for 
syndication.  Box  4003.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llsher.  _ 

THE  FINE  BIDGE  EDITOR  Peat^re. 
Homespun,  grass  root,  humorous  Short - 
•Short  Paragraphs.  High  repeat-reader 
value.  Goodwill  builder.  Send  for 
samples  and  terms.  David  S.  Patter¬ 
son,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Wnwepupur  Press  Fngiueifs 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORNVZ  PRINTBlUt  MACHINISTS  CO. 
36  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

Help  Wand — Advartisinf  _ 

SALESMAN  for  national  advertising 
department  of  newspaper  with  top  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  large  eastern  city.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  calling  on  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  brokers  especially  in 
the  food  field  essential.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  complete  details  of 
previous  experience.  Write  Box  4898. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

AD  SOLICITOB  who  can  write  copy, 
produce  good  visuals  and  sell  apace. 
Address  with  full  information  stating 
salary  desired.  Robert  E.  Peifer, 
Advg.  Mgr.,  Press-Union  Newspapers, 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J, _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  good  on  layout 
and  selling,  wanted  for  permanent  job, 
live  daily.  Write  George  Bennitt, 
Democrat  News,  Lewistown,  Montana. 
ADVERTISING  salesman  or  sales¬ 
woman,  qualified  layout  and  coptrwriter. 
Four  man  ad  department.  8,2000  ARC 
daily.  Permanent  position.  $60  plus 
bonus.  Timm  JonmsI,  Vineland.  N.  J., 
38  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


OPPOBTUNITT  to  become  National 
Advertising  Manager  if  you  can  prove 
ability  as  smart  merehanoiser,  business 
developer  and  promotion  minded.  Start 
$50  weak  and  bonus  quarterly.  State 
experience,  references  snd  examples  of 
your  work  (letters,  promotion  pieces, 
etc.).  Apply  Advertising  Mansger, 

Globe-News,  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 

POSITION  for  thoroughly  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman,  must 
know  layout  work  snd  capable  of  co¬ 
ordinating  with  art  department.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  commission.  Send  full 
details,  references,  picture  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  work.  Advertising  Manager, 
Globe-News,  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 

_ Help  Wanted— Art _ 

AIRBRUSH  ARTIST 

Instruct  .ind  supervixe  group.  Expert 
oil  restoring  photographs.  National 
organisation.  Excellent  opportunity. 
.'4end  resume  Box  EP  7612.  Equity  113 
W.  42nil  St..  N.  Y.  18. 


_ Help  Wanted— Circnlation 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
small  town  daily.  Middle  West,  who 
knows  how  to  sell  snd  can  handle  car¬ 
rier  boys.  Good  opportunity  for  a 
fellow  with  something  on  the  ball. 

liox  4770,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NOTCH  circulation  executive  who 
has  the  experience  and  proven  ability 
to  direct  a  metropolitan  operation  of 
100,000  daily  circulation.  Permanent, 
good  paying  position  to  man  qualifying. 
.Send  all  details,  salary  expected  and 
photo  in  first  letter.  Box  4834.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  man.  full  or  part  time, 
on  Ijong  Islanil  siiluirhan  i>aper.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  4902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIBCULA'nON  man.  veteran  pre¬ 
ferred.  experienced  small  daily  or  city 
district  man  who  desires  a  job  on  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper  deep  south. 
Located  on  Miss,  river  with  ideal  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting.  If  you  can  produce  and 
handle  whole  job  it  will  be  your  with¬ 
in  the  year.  Start  at  $200.  more  later. 
Wire  or  write  for  interyiew.  John  T. 
Gibson.  Gen.  Mgr..  Democrat -Times. 

Greenville.  Miss.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN  wanted  for  90 
year  old  eounty  seat  prise  weekly,  av¬ 
eraging  24  pagea  each  week,  for  pro¬ 
motional  campaign.  Very  attractive 
exclusive  premium.  Commission  high. 
Phone,  call  or  write  Hunterdon  Repub¬ 
lican.  6  Spring  Street.  Fleraington. 
New  Jersey.  Telephone  161  or  164. 

Hqlp  WqqfqJ— E^joriql _ 

i^NAGINO  EDITOR  skilled  as  eopy- 
reader.  for  New  England  daily,  10.000 
Oirc.  Needs  speed,  stamina,  mastery 
of  detail.  Box  487.6,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lish^^ _ _ _  _  _ 

COMBINATION  new'  A  circulation 
man  to  act  as  rea/resentatiyc  in  a 
nearby  city.  $80  per  week  news 
salary,  plus  profit  from  circulation. 
Job  now  paya  more  than  $35  per 
week.  Man  who  can  write  news  and 
give  active  help  to  circulation  solicita¬ 
tion  should  earn  $60  to  $70  within 
a  year.  If  interested  write  W.  J. 
Missett,  Suffolk  Virginia  News  Heri^d. 
WANTED:  Experienced  editorial 
writer,  not  more  than  35  years  old; 
preferably  college  graduate  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  New  England.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualified  person.  Box 

4868,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MANAOING  EDITOR  for  a  mid-weet- 
ern  daily  newspaper,  circnlation  80.- 
000,  population  125,000.  Good,  perma¬ 
nent  oppertnnity  for  young  or  middle 
aged  man  with  experience,  capable  of 
directing  news  and  managing  news  de- 
partmenta.  Please  give  complete  his¬ 
tory.  including  experience  and  present 
salary.  Box  4876,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TWO  MEN  NEEDED — One  for  city  as¬ 
signments  snd  general  reporting  and 
one  for  state  desk  handling  rorreapond- 
encp  from  Black  Hills  towns  in  onr 
circulation  ares.  Young,  single  men 
with  a  year  or  two  of  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Plenty  of  opportunity  to  fit 
into  steady  responsible  positions  on 
progressive  newspaper  with  three  edi¬ 
tions  daily.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  Managing  Editor.  Daily 
Journal.  Rapid  City,  8.  D. 


DESMAN,  experienced,  aad 
•Morning,  live  western  city  iTZ' 
Box  4Bfi2.  Editor  A  Pubhaker. 
EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  ^ 
good  contacts  required  by  new  ursiiT 
sive  picture  agency.  Outstaadiif  m 
portunity  for  young  man  or  vsqw 
Write  fully  in  strict  confidence  dstM 
ing  background  and  salary  rseifari 
Box  48M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OOPT-EDITOR  and  re-write  nua,  » 
pert.  $5,200  plus.  Permaaeat  kq 
position,  not  managerial.  New  Tni 
public  relations  firm  established  qm, 
ter  century.  Prefer  over  40,  nsvqe 
per  and  other  copy-reading  expeiiMt 
Clarify  staff  writers'  high-grade, 
technical  news  and  booklet  copy,  iq. 
form  to  style,  maintain  unfaillat 
curacy;  some  re-writing.  Reply  Is 
^ail.  Box  4891.  Kdito^A  Pabliskir. 
EXPERIENCED  man  reporter^-4M 
work,  for  vacation  period.  8  ts  1| 
weeks.  Good  fishing,  Geneva.  X,  T. 

Daily^Timea. _ _ _ 

LIVELY  daily  ( 10,000  circ.)  in  M4 
west  city  (25.000)  needs  youni,  no 
fldent,  ambitious  general  news  rrps^ 
Must  be  war  vet  and  no  clock-wstckq 
State  qualifications,  anticipated  ssitn 

nox_4857.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ’ 

WANTED:  General  news  reporter  ht 
lively,  10.000  circ.  midwest  dsih 
Must  be  veteran,  young,  ambltfaw. 
.Some  experience  desirable.  Skh 
background,  qualifications,  antiripsM 
salary.  Address  Box  4856,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  Rocky  mountaia  it 
ternoon  daily  haa  opening  for  eiywi- 
enced  reporter  or  copy  reiser,  Pndq 
man  familiar  with  west.  Oivs  M 
background,  experience  and  eaelw 
recent  photograph  with  reply.  Ba 
4778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Editor  who  haa  ability  to 
take  full  charge  of  editorial  and  aoei 
department  of  Middle  Weat  daily  h 
town  of  85,000.  Must  know  newipa 
per  organisation  and  cooperate  witk  il 
departments.  Give  fall  details,  ilstisi 
age,  experience,  photograph  if  poeeiUs 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Address  Bex  4IM, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher, _ 

SEORETABT  —  capable.  InteUfeaL 
preferably  with  some  news  baekgnHS 
wanted  for  news  leryiee  ezecuths  k 
N.  T.  Headquarters  office.  Exeelat 
opportunity  for  energetic,  smbUkM 
pereon  to  progress.  Give  full  dsisb 
and  backgronnd  to  Box  4850,  EdH* 
A  Pnblhher. 

WANTED:  Girl  reporter  for  lesfaff 
and  general  aaaignment  snd  secreUiW 
work  in  editorial  department  of  iwl 
city  newspaper.  Permanent,  Ba 
4808,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTED:  Man  to  handle  copy  M 
and  small  itaff  daily  6,500  eireuMa 
aontheaitem  United  States.  perssaasM 
Box  4807,  Editor  A  Pnbllshsr, 

EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  needed  a 
lively  small-eity  afternoon  daily  la  dsff 
South.  Southern  backgronnd  aad  Vik 
eran  preferred.  Mnit  be  reliaUe  sal 
competent.  Write  fall  detalla  aad  it- 
tsoh  recent  photo.  Good  pay  aad  pa- 
manent  place  for  right  man.  Addna 
Box  4805,  Editor  A  Pabllshsi. 

Holp  Waato4— Modbaiacql 

LINOTTPE  OPERATOB  —  MU^ 
newspaper.  Union.  40-honr  wsa, 
$52.  Bor  4785,  Editor  A  PiibUAa 

WANTED — Two  operators.  Soatksa 
coastal  town  near  beaches  and  »sa 
fishing.  $56.80  per  week.  Feieask 
Morning  News,  Savannah.  Ga. 

LINOTTPE  OPXBATOE  — 
PsrsaaaoBt.  Ualoa-Bnllstla,  "•* 
Walla,  Wash.  Wire  or  writs. 

LINOTTPB  OPERATOB.  straight  Ml 
tsr,  ads  or  Job.  Ualoa.  For  M 
details  writ#  Nawa-Dispatah.  MitUiR 

Pity,  Ind. _ _ 

PRESSMAN,  wanted  by  large-velw 

Eresa  room  equipped  with  Duplex  W 
nlars.  Must  bo  experionead  M  UR 
typo  of  equipment;  mut  alto  ba  inM 
or  reodily  ellgiblo  to  membssjW 
Seals  $74.64  days;  night  aad  laMM 
shifta  10  and  15E  highsr.^rei^ 
tlrely;  S7Vi-boar  work  weak:  MP 
yacationt;  no  trouble;  beat  of 
tions.  Sbopping  News.  5S0$  HaalW 
Are.,  Olevsland  14.  O. 
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room  foremoD.  workinir  IBWJJg.-  *PJg****7 
?^kli«!h»nded  executiTe.  advert!*-  aawipap*^  Okmret  Biulnm  lUy^ 
iJnir  exPfr*.  have  initiative.  PafM.  ■nSJJf*  W.  Creaky,  1«-14 

ftMhip.  aod  thorough  knowledge  15ntk  8t..  Wklteateae,  L.  1- _ 

jSiW*N^w^EnJ?and,  "  B?x  ‘m?]  Sit—tiee*  W-N*— CmI— iiit 

^Perman^nt  oomic ga. 

fritf  (all  detail.^.  Box  No.  4858.  Edi-  bq,  4798.  Editor  *  Pnblither. 
g  *  PaWHher.  -  gw-pwiw  TT’Virrwn  n.rtnoniat  Kditorial. 


SiSpis  Printing  Manager  position. 
Montana  weekly.  Veteran  pre- 
Good  salary  plus  share  profits. 

joi  liwjiditor  &  Piiblisl^r _ 

jOIEDIATS  opening  for  good  Inter- 
^r*tor.  straight  matter,  consid- 


newspaper,  syndicate,  raagasine.  Vet. 

Box  4798.  Editor  *  Pnblither. _ 

BXFmUBNOBD  Oartooniat.  Editorial. 
Sport*,  etc.  Will  go  anv  place.  Sam¬ 
ple*  on  request.  Fred  J.  Johneon, 
14518  82nd  N.E..  Seattle  65.  Wash. 
TOP  NOTCH  cartoonist,  now  employed 
eastern  newspaper,  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  or  idea  man  with  bonafled  con- 


1''^  «  hinist  imerstnr  if  having  t>on  or  Idea  man  wiin  oonanen  eon- 

^UTstTbilitT  $50.80  for  40  hour*  tact*.  Box  4882.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


„  ionraeyinan.  Excellent  equipment. 
i,:?iant  working  londitiona.  Wire 
TV'  Athens  Messenger.  Athens.  Ohio. 

■  Help  Wanted — Promo Hm _ 

rtio50TION~MAN — Experienced  ad- 


Sitnation*  Wanted— Circnlation _ 

ABLE~TOTJNO  veteran  seeks  future. 
Four  years  experience  as  home  delivery 
circulation  district  manager  on  Metro¬ 
politan  paper  with  123  thousand  daily. 
Artnv  and  school  editorial  experience. 


?T‘:!^.ercitrrrt.^" 

[vLnTs"  {"harVorOOO.'^’F^afgiow-  weekly  anywhere.  Box  4881.  Editor  & 

—  fitT  s'itli  plenty  of  potential  ad-  I  uhlisher. - 

Miners.  Siilendid  opportunity  for  a  CTRCTTLATION  MANAOEB. — Veteran. 


[•Mil  who  can  prepare  copy  and  t>ro 
ii.-r  linage  both  hy  ideas  and  selling 


Capable  of  handling  large  boy  organ¬ 
ization.  Excellent  references.  Avail- 


1 


Fur  in  dciiarlnicnt.  Box  4870.  Editor  able  immediately.  Box  4873.  Editor 

i  fsblislicr.  _  _  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

fSOMOTION  Executive  for  new-  EXPEBIENCED  newspaper  agency 
F-irrh  publication,  with  knowledge  of  man.  Koiite  supervisor.  Familiar 
,av«rtiiing  and  production,  required  magazine  distritiiition.  Heat  of  ref- 
•iv  Protestant  Church  weekly.  Busi-  erence.  Box  4874.  Editor  Ss  Piibliaher. 
^eimnnagership  open  shortly  to  right  EXPERIENCED  circulation  inanager 
isn.  PubHcjition  Kimt.  Box  now  ♦‘inpIovi*H.  <1«»sirrs  pornianont  poRi- 

eF'i  Editor  A-  Publisher.  tion  on  daily  with  up  to  7.000  circula- 

- - — -  tion.  familiar  with  little  merchant  iilan. 

I  ■.  A  g  ■■  enn  handle  hoys.  city,  mail  and  agent 

UMiary  ^g^cy  circulation,  circulation  correspondence 

HTICIiES.  Books.  Fiction.  Play*  mar-  .and  accounts,  familiar  with  classified 
iSfd.  Free  reading.  Bertha  Klausner,  advertising,  sober,  white,  available 
130  Eut  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  August  l.l.  give  full  details,  salary  etc. 

in  first  letter.  A-1  ref.  furnished.  Box 
UTEBABT  Agent  for  27  years — We  4860.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•iv  Protestant  Church  weekly.  Busi- 
-iii  mnnagership  mien  shortly  to  right 
.ai.  Publication  office  in  East.  Box 
i-F'  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Literary  Agwey  S*rne«* _ 

UTICLES.  Books.  Fiction.  Play*  mar- 
iasl.  Free  reading.  Berths  Klausner, 
ISO  Eut  40th  St..  N.  Y.  16. 


d  iwllboolt*,  short  stories,  articles,  verse, 
1^  |pUt«.  icensrios.  radio  scripts.  Edit- 
U*  Eut  revision,  criticism,  ghost  writing. 


SitutioiM  WaalaJ — Editorial 


rnners  welcomed.  Specialists  in  WANT  JAPANESE  COVERAGE?  Ex 


LrO-to-sfll  manuscripts.  Write  for  in 
lernstion  regarding  our  resultful  serv 


perienced  newsman  returning  to  Japan 
will  take  on  additional  standing  aa- 


Anita  Diamant.  Writers  Work-  signment*  for  newspapers  or  msgs- 


380  Madison  at  40th  Street. 
Hrw  Turk. 


STSiri!?.  Democratic  editor 

■ytekaae  i*  getting  rmmlto.  Foo  "J 

kdx  Bex  48W.  Editor  A  PoMt.k.r  VroitHn't];;  17;  gifU  Tkiui 

TOU  WANT  special  representation  in  tp  mndHte^hearfed  reactionism  f  DU- 
liv  Tork  City  and  vicinity.  I  can  be  d^rninr  news  reporter;  free  lance  fea- 
altfriswed  in  Cbicafco  Jane  Ist  tnr#  writer  to  leadinir  papers;  crisp, 
irsifk  the  16th — after  that  New  direct  style,  no  joarnalese;  small  city, 
Twk  Oity.  Write  Box  4792,  Editor  metropolitan  experience,  heat,  ^reneraj 
k  Piklisker _ aisiumment,  slot.  rim.  Seeht  Job  an- 

ntIHESS  MANAGER  with  a  wealth  TvJJl 


sines.  Best  of  recommendations. 
Previous  stories  from  Japan  carried 
by  many  dailies  and  national  maga- 
rines.  Interested  in  any  offer.  Box 
4767  Editor  h  Publisher. 


'orlal  Ideals,  sadden  Irish  heart.  Box 
change  where  larger  fteld_is  wauee  a.  T>„hil.h.r 


tnre  intelligence,  outrage  New  Deal 


eiiUble  for  continued  progrrsa.  Ex 


4779,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


ellnt  plant  production  record.  27  SUNDAY  and  feature  editor,  many 
advertising  experi-  years’  experience  on  a.>od  newspaper. 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  news-  invitee  inquiriee  concerning  his  ability 
»rmt  problems,  mechanical  and  adver-  to  flU  exeentlTe  editorial  poeition. 
nnsf.  Can  reorganize  ailing  business  Available  for  Interview.  Inquiries 
•r  mprove  successful  operation.  Fman-  ^111  be  ronsidcred  confldentUl.  Box 
2*'ir  lonnd.  47  years  pld.  Will  ac-  4840,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

wi  position  as  advertising  or  busi-  - ; - 

mg  aisnsger.  Will  go  anyplace  where  AVATTaABEBs  editor,  managing  editor, 
nitsi*  is  bright.  E.  B.  Lake.  Wiscon-  editorial  or  feature  writer  newspaper 
us  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  Wis.  or  syndirste.  52.  Extensive  back- 

~  '  ground  America,  foreign  conntriei. 

_  Siliatioa  WaataO-Adywriait  fir"  A*'l4°blUher‘**'‘^' 


Siliatioa  Waata4 — Adyartisiag 


AOVEBTISINO  MANAOBH- 
SAIJBSMAN 


VETERAN,  News  Editor  Army  dsllj, 
want*  exp.  weekly  or  small  daily. 


II  A.A..  _ _ ^ -  want*  exp.  weexiy  or  smau  oaiiy. 

•«-  P»'»  USA.  Writ# 

.-?***“  <**>»«■-,  Qualified  layout  4^44  editor  A  Publisher. 

sopy  man.  Jnat  retnmed  4  years  - - - - 

7  service  and  am  seeking  par-  OOLiLEGB  graduate.  faxMla,  2S,  waata 
t  location  in  Midweet  or  Pa^e  summer  reporting  Job,  small  town 
u  **st.  Prefer  locality  10,000-  newspaper.  Year  and  a  half  experi- 
S,™  population.  Married.  Two  ence  with  Time  Magaaiae.  Free  lanee 
**tesn.  Can  fnmish  flneet  refereaeea  resaareh,  encyclopedia.  Prefer  north- 
*  <*  prodnetion  capabilities  and  char-  east  section,  but  will  consider  any 
Available  immediately.  Allen  loeation.  Bex  4798,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
^Himter,  c/o  Daily  Telegram,  Garden  Haber. _ 

Trir- - -  BX-WAO  want*  Raporting,  Rewrite 

4VVHITISINO  manager  available,  34  Position  Daily,  Now  York  City  and 
old.  Six  years  experience  on  rielnit^r  Reporter  Bronx  Daily  Pre- 
W  aewspapers  in  liighly  competitive  War,  Pnblie  Relations  Army,  Over- 


B  a  ^ puuiic  mavions  wikn  mmmm  « ?•  jbuavifw,  aivw  omaavs 

1^8.  Sayy  Dept.  Only  permanent  as-  Aaaoeiatad  Preaa,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Mmn  with  progressive  paper  con-  ANYBODY  INTERBoTEDt 

References  exchanged.  Box  Sylvia  SpialraaB,  Fordham  4-7041. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Call  between  3-6  P.M. 
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SitMlMM  Waolad  liilarial 


EDITORS’  EDITOR 

I’LL  HELP  YOU  PUT  THE  BABY 
TO  BED— YOU  BUY  MY  .SERVICES 
WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM! 
Experienced  young  editor,  specialising 
low  budget  magasine*.  all  phsaes.  fast 
producer;  retainer  or  fee  basis.  Addi¬ 
tional  accounts  wanted.  Box  4887, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

DETERlilNED  to  pursue  career  in 
political  journalism,  young  ex-naval 
officer  will  go  anywhere  for  position 
ofTering  experience  in  pnblic  affairs. 
Daily  experience ;  26,  single.  Bo* 

4892.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-A  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Young  but  good  background.  Cartoons 
reprinted  in  leading  paper.  Seeka  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  daily.  Box 
4865,  Editor  A  Publ^hcr. 

EDITOlUAL  CARTOONIST 
Veteran,  unemployed,  29,  white,  single. 
Desires  affiliation  with  newspaper  or 
syndicate.  .$75  per  week.  .Samples 
on  request,  speak  for  themselves.  K. 
C.  Oroendyke.  3634  N.  Mosart  St., 
Chicago,  Tllinoi.s. 

EXECUTIVE 

Superior  professional  record,  printer’s 
devil  rural  weekly  to  news  editor  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  Seeking  job  in  which 
education,  ability  as  speaker.  Army 
service  in  E’PO.  interest  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  chnriiiing  family,  dependability, 
and  loyalty  would  be  aasets.  Kefer- 
eiices.  resume  on  request.  Box  4893. 
Editor  A  I’liblislier. 


DAILY  EDITOR  witli  the  know-how 
to  produce  eleanly  edited,  vigorous  but 
iion-sensntinnal  editions — on  the  dead¬ 
line.  (With  present  employers  10 
years.  First  as  city  editor  now  as 
managing  editor  only  daily  mid-west¬ 
ern  city  of  18,000  population.)  Will 
consider  long-term  arrangement  with 
publisher  who  desires  maximum  loeal 
coverage,  sound  appraisal  of  news  val¬ 
ues.  accuracy  and  attractive  makeup; 
and  who  is  (irepared  to  show  pay-check 
appreciation  for  top-ilight  ability, 
hard  work  and  loyalty.  Age  42.  Non- 
drinker.  Full  details  supplied  to  seri¬ 
ously  interested  publishers.  Write  or 
wire  Box  4889,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  PM  daily  24.- 
000;  Sunday  26,000.  seeks  change  for 
sake  child’s  health.  Present  editor, 
accepting  resignation,  credits  me  with 
contributing  to  “continuously  improv¬ 
ing  paper  under  difficult  war  condi¬ 
tions,  including  inadequacy  of  staff.’’ 
Box  4890,  Editor  A  Publisaer, _ 

NBWLY-EX  O.  I.,  81,  married,  college, 
want*  magasine  or  trade  paper  chal¬ 
lenge  demanding  full  use  of  present 
skills  and  those  whieh  will  develop. 
10-year  successfal  background;  Fae- 
tnal  writing,  adyertising,  small  news¬ 
paper  and  house  organ  editing.  Knows 
mske-np,  prodnetion  thoroughlr.  Box 
4836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  marrisd  vat.,  B.  J.  Mlssoori. 
varied  experianea,  reference,  desire* 
position  Matropolitaa  N.  Y.  Box  4708, 
BMitor  A  Pnbllakar. 

EDITORIAL  APPRUnOE—  Veteran, 
35,  single.  Looking  for  break  in 
newspaper  field.  College  editor.  Strong 
on  eport*.  Prefer  amall  eltj  paper. 
Box  4755.  Editor  A  Pnbliaker. 
BSPOBTJER;  Police  beat  to  Otty  Desk. 
18  yeare  experianea.  UJ.  correepon- 
dent.  Prefer  Eaatara  daily.  Box 

4751,  EdUor  A  PnbMeher. _ 

BBPOBT^BDilTOR— ox-Harine  eap- 
tain;  Tala  gradnato;  35;  singlo;  5 
ytan’  axponaneo.  Looking  for  Job 
with  fntnra.  Will  prodnea  remits.  Sal- 
arr  $50.  For  details  writ*  Box  4788. 
Editor  A  Pnbllakor. _ 

OOFYDBAK  TO  Id.  B. 
Topflight  tolograpk,  eity  editor;  em¬ 
ployed;  eyeing  staff  stability,  parma- 
Bsnee,  opportnnlty.  West:  assnre  sn- 
perier  oeriormanea :  marriad,  88.  Box 
4718,  Editor  A  PnollshOr. 


GENERAL  ASSIOMlfBOT  OB  BB- 
WRI’FB.  College  grsdnata,  80,  alnxle, 
employed  paper  lOO-.OOO  eirenlation. 
Tboronghly  trained,  best  refareneaa. 
Want  writing  reporter  or  rewrit*  on 


good  Mai*.  Minimnm  $75.  Box  4775, 
Editor  A  Pnblishrr. 


Siliilion*  Wnntod— Editarial 


rBFOBTBB — Now  working  aa  eopr- 
roader  N.  T.  eity  daily  with  too  UtU* 
to  do.  Wants  general  assignmant  post. 
Thre*  years’  axparienoe.  Mlssoori. 
Marrisd.  Ex-lst  Lt.  Box  4885.  Sdl- 

tor  A  Pobllahar. _ 

BEPOBTBB-EDITOR,  whose  second 
home  is  radio-television,  publicity,  and 
businees  trade  paper,  anxioui  to  enter 
broader  field.  Married.  27.  college. 
Zip,  seat  and  appearance  A-1.  Box 
4897,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER-  EDITOR.  22. 
(utperleuced  desk,  assignments,  AP 
aports  wire.  Box  4878,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

CUB,  22,  on  weekly,  wants  opportunity 
daily,  salary  110  aim.  Box  4879.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

WILL  work  anywhere;  Keporter-^Pho- 
tographer;  experienced,  1  year  N.  Y. 
Times,  smalltown  (N.  Y.)  daily,  Col¬ 
umbia  Scliool  .loiiriialism.  Box  4872, 

Editor  A  PuMisher.  _ 

REPORTER-— Experienced  at  hard-hit¬ 
ting  daily  news  reporting,  rewrite 
work,  spot  news,  features.  Single,  26. 
college  journali.Hm  luickground.  Box 

4871.  Editor  A  I’ublUher.  _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN.  24.  vet. 
B.J.  Wisconsin,  some  experience, 
plenty  aggressive,  ambitious.^  Wants 
rewrite  or  reporting  on  a  daily.  Fea¬ 
tures.  courts,  police,  labor,  some 
sports,  (io  anywhere.  Available  now. 
Minimum  $45.  Box  4855,  Editor  A 

i’ublraher. .  . 

SEXY  Secretary  Seldom  Staysl  Man, 
6  years  secretary,  reporter.  Box  1-K, 

448  Howard  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N._Y. _ 

REWRITE,  telegraph  and  city  desk 
experience.  Post  riispatch  training, 
.-.ecks  position  on  eastern  paper.  Now 
employed  in  south.  Box  4900,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

S^SONED  REPORTER  —  Feature 
writer,  journalism  graduate,  veteran, 
prefers  small  city  spot  in  Upstate 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York.  Box  4899.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

CilRL  REPORTER — Feature  Writer. 
Young,  aggressive,  newswise.  attrac¬ 
tive.  capable  of  handling  any  type  news 
or  feature.  Four  years'  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Employed.  References.  Minimum 
$45.  Box  4894.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
P.TyrrnTt.TAI.  or  RESEARCH  ASS18T- 
ANT — Young  woman  with  editing  and 
news  rewrite  experience,  ready  to 

learn  more;  M.A.  English;  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  job.  Box  4886,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

OOFYDBSK,  TIHXGRAPH,  B.J.  Now 
trado  editor.  Small  daily  anywhere. 

Box  4904,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  WRITER,  3  year*  ex- 

Serience  seek*  similar  job  with  future. 

fewspsper  background.  Single  23.  Box 
4863,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER— ex  PRO,  MediU,  experl- 
enred  news,  pix.  desk;  married.  Box 
4884,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER — Editorial  Aasiatant,  28, 
college  grad,  2  years’  experience, 
want*  job  on  small  daily.  Prefer  New 
England.  Box  4883,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SitMlInga  WM$i4— 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUFT.  Metropoli- 
tan  daily.  Intimate  knowledge  ma¬ 
chinery  and  system*.  Beit  references 
executive  ability.  Box  4888,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


AOOB2B8TVB  pablie  rolotioas  dlroo- 
tor,  39,  earaing  $5,300,  axparioaaafl 
ia  all  media;  oxeolloat  boekgroaad  la 
editorial  flsid.  Box  4704,  Editor  A 

PmbHekor. _ 

Mr  PUBLIC  RELATIONB  man  desires 
change.  Good  newspaper  background; 
p.r.  training,  experience.  25,  reliable, 
personable.  Now  employed.  Accept 
best  offer.  Prefer  eastern  U.  S.  Nat 
Bodian,  41  Hedden  Terr.,  Newark, 

N.  J. _ 

AOOOUMT  EXECUTIVE,  superior 
new*  man.  Formerly  witb  top  Okiesfo 
pnblie  relations  firm;  Jnat  retomed 


eral.  Want  pnblie  relations  or  aeeonnt 
expcativp  major  agency.  Age  20; 
Medill  School  Joarnaliam,  Northwes¬ 
tern.  Box  4807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ABOARD  CROSSROADS  SPE¬ 
CIAL — This  special  train  also 
referred  to  as  the  “Atomic  Ex¬ 
press,”  of  Joint  Army-Navy 
Task  Force  One,  which  left 
Washington  at  11:30  p.m.  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  8,  is  actual^  a  melt¬ 
ing  pot  of  many  nationalities. 
Of  the  130  men  on  the  train,  53 
represent  11  foreign  countries. 
Seven  of  these  represent  the 
press  of  six  nations.  Observers, 
civilian  and  military  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  outnumber  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  82  to  48. 

We  are  all  en  route  to  Bikini 
for  the  atom  bomb  experiment 
July  1 — each  with  his  own  job 
to  do. 

The  USS  Appalachian  will  be 
carrying  125  press  representa¬ 
tives — 112  U.  S.  and  13  foreign 
— when  we  arrive  at  Bikini 
June  29.  The  entire  press  com¬ 
plement  at  the  experiment  will 
number  186.  including  still  and 
newsreel  photographers,  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  syndicate 
writers  and  radio  broadcasters. 


THIS  14-car  train,  including  two 

diners  and  a  club  car,  is  not 
be  any  means  full.  A  few  bed¬ 
rooms  are  empty  and  many  cor¬ 
respondents  and  observers  have 
rooms  to  themselves.  A  few 
changed  their  plans  at  the  last 
minute  and  at  least  one  missed 
the  train  in  Washington.  This 
writer  is  bunked  with  M.  R. 
Ashworth,  publisher  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

The  first  day  out  there  was 
little  mingling  between  the  two 
groups  representing  the  press 
and  the  military  and  civilian  ob¬ 
servers.  However,  the  syndicate 
and  newspaper  writers  aboard 
soon  discovered  that  none  of  the 
three  press  associations  had  a 
representative  on  the  train.  The 
field  was  clear  for  exclusive 
stuff  and  most  of  the  reporters 
went  to  work  seriously  inter¬ 
viewing  the  foreign  observers 
and  the  U.  S.  specialists.  Every 
possible  angle  was  developeo 
and  the  wire  copy  file  was  heavy 
at  every  inoportant  station. 

Conversation  in  the  diners 
and  club  car,  for  the  first  two 
days  at  least,  was  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  "atomic” 
talk.  Yarns  have  been  swapped 
endlessly  about  the  old  wives’ 
tales  of  drastic  things  to  happen 
after  the  explosion.  No  one 
aboard  believes  them  so  they 
have  produced  many  laughs. 

Rumor  has  also  been  at  work. 
The  first  one  concerned  the  al¬ 
leged  decision  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  make  this  train  trip 
a  "top  secret”  and  not  reveal  the 
names  of  those  aboard.  This 
seemed  ridiculous  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  here  who  realized 
anyone  could  go  from  car  to  car 
and  compile  his  own  list.  Each 
car  has  a  list  of  its  occupants 
pasted  up  in  the  corridor  with¬ 
out  naming  their  press  or  gov¬ 
ernment  connection. 

The  rumor  was  quickly  de¬ 
nied  by  Commander  L.  V.  Ju- 
lihn  and  Lt.  Col.  J.  F.  Moyna- 


han.  Navy  and  Army  PRO  of¬ 
ficers  handling  the  press  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  subsequently 
issued  the  roster  which  was 
then  being  compiled. 

The  next  rumor  was  to  the 
effect  all  photos  would  be  sent 
to  Washington  for  censorship 
before  being  released.  This  also 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.  Some 
photos  will  go  to  Washington 
but  censorship  on  the  spot  will 
permit  transmission  of  press 
photos  directly  for  publication 
from  the  USS  Saidor. 

Julihn  and  Moynahan  reit¬ 
erated  also,  there  will  be  no 
censorship  of  written  copy 
either  before  or  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 

*  •  * 

SOON  after  departure,  it  was 

noted  two  Russian  observers 
and  a  Tass  correspondent,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Soviet  press,  were 
aboard.  It  was  also  noted  all 
three  were  located  in  a  car 
named  “Tolstoi.”  No  one  knows 
whether  it  was  a  result  of  diplo¬ 
matic  courtesy,  an  accident,  or 
someone’s  sense  of  humor. 

On  the  other  hand  none  of 
the  several  observers  and  press 
representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  roomed  in  car 
“Royall  House.” 

Many  U.  S.  correspondents 
saw  copy  in  the  finances  of  one 
British  civilian  observer.  The 
steward  of  the  diner,  after 
breakfast  the  first  day  out,  was 
displaying  a  $2  bill  of  the  old 
size  which  went  out  of  existence 
early  in  the  ’30s.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  Englishman. 
At  noon  he  received  another 
and  the  steward  subsequently 
reported  said  Britisher  had 
about  10  of  them — all  of  the  $2 
denomination.  Speculation  arose 
among  the  correspondents  as  to 
where  the  Britisher  had  hidden 
this  cache  for  the  last  decade. 
But  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one 
interviewed  him  on  the  subject. 

Another  source  of  discussion 
was  the  presence  of  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Charm,  magazine  for 
women.  PRO  officers  revealed 
the  Army  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments  had  been  bombarded  by 
protests  from  women’s  press  or¬ 
ganization  because  of  the  male 
exclusivity  in  banning  women 
correspondents.  “No  women  al¬ 
lowed,”  is  the  watchword  of  the 
operation.  Many  women’s  pub¬ 
lications  had  been  invited  to 
send  representatives  but  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Charm  was  the 
only  one  with  a  male  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  could  qualify  for  ac¬ 
creditation. 

There  was  much  speculation 
among  the  newspapermen  as  to 
why  Task  Force  headquarters  at 
the  last  minute  cancelled  five  or 
six  press  reservations  for  the 
USS  Blue  Ridge.  Official  ex¬ 
planation  was  that  headquarters 
decided  to  allocate  this  ship  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Army  and  Navy  ob¬ 
servers.  A  press  officer  will  be 
aboard  to  cover  for  the  press  in 
the  event  of  a  news  develop¬ 
ment  there. 


ASIDE  from  airplane  coverage 

by  a  wire  service  pool  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  press  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  five  different  points 
when  the  bomb  goes  off.  Aboard 
the  USS  Saidor,  official  photo 
ship,  will  be  four  still  picture 
and  five  newsreel  cameramen. 
On  the  USS  Mt.  McKinley,  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  fleet,  will  be  four 
radio  and  three  wire  service 
representatives.  The  USS  Pana- 
mint,  observer  ship  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  non-participating  sci¬ 
entists,  will  have  one  radio  and 
three  wire  service  men.  Kwaja- 
lein,  base  headquarters,  will  be 
covered  by  two  radio,  five  wire 
service,  three  still  picture,  one 
newsreel,  12  magazine  and  four 
newspaper  and  news  syndicate 
men. 

The  Appalachian,  official  press 
ship,  will  carry  the  largest  com¬ 
plement  of  press  representa¬ 
tives.  Besides  the  13  foreign 
newspapermen  covering  for  the 
entire  press  of  11  nations  (mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission),  will  be  68  newspaper 
and  syndicate  writers,  eight  ra¬ 
dio,  six  wire  service,  one  still 
picture,  one  newsreel,  27  maga¬ 
zine  and  one  television  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Accommodations  on  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  have  been  assigned 
according  to  age.  Julihn  and 
Moynahan  reveal.  This  means 
your  correspondent  will  be 
somewhere  down  near  the  boil¬ 
ers.  Dean  of  the  press  corps 
who  will  get  the  choicest  spot, 
theoretically,  is  Fred  Palmer  of 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  who  at  73  has  covered  al¬ 
most  every  war  since  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  of  1897. 

The  Appalachian  is  an  Am¬ 
phibious  Command  Ship  ccm- 
structed  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  reported  to  carry 
more  communications  devices 
than  any  other  ship  in  the 
world.  Between  12,000  and  14,- 
000  tons  it  is  460  feet  in  length 
overall  and  63  feet  in  beam.  ’I^e 
Mt.  McKinley,  Blue  Ridge  and 
Panamint  are  sister  ships  of  the 
Appalachian.  The  Saidor  is  a 
baby  flattop. 

*  •  • 

PRESS  representatives  aboard 

this  train,  which  is  under 
command  of  Comdr.  Alvin  E. 
Jacobsen,  are:  S.  C.  Adkins, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal; 
Harry  Anderson,  Newark  News; 
L.  W.  Ashby,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Press  Association;  M.  R. 
Ashworth,  Columbus  ( Ga. ) 
Ledger  -  Enquirer;  Sam  Burger, 
Scholastic  Magazine;  J.  M.  Carl- 


Strike  for  Food 

Vienna  —  Striking  meciM» 
cal  workers  at  four  Vitsag 
publishing  houses  holted 
lication  of  American  and  Biii. 
ish  sponsored  newspapers  lU, 
week  in  a  concerted  demoaf 
for  increased  food  rations.  Ap 
proximately  2,000  press  aw 
and  typesetters  were  inroltst 
in  the  work  stoppage. 

isle.  Detroit  News;  Fox  Cm 
CBS;  Oliver  Claxton,  Chsa 
David  Dietz,  Scripps  -  Hov^ 
Alliance;  J.  F.  Diggs,  Usiq 
States  News;  P.  L.  Feltus,  rsptf 
senting  Western  Newipipg 
Union  at  Kwajalien;  S.  Burto; 
Heath,  NEA  Service;  Gesi|t 
Jenks,  Toledo  Blade  and  Pittt 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  E.  F.  Jone 
Time;  Ralston  Crawford,  for¬ 
tune;  Harry  Lederhaadie 
Acme;  T.  W.  Lippert,  Iron  Afi 
A.  Lopez,  Acme;  Robert  UtteE 
Readers  Digest. 

John  McCullough.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  George  Fort  Mil- 
ton,  Buffalo  News;  Don  Mom 
Philadelphia  Record;  W.  J.  Mur 
phy.  Chemical  &  Enginttmf 
News;  H.  B.  Nichols,  Christiii 
Science  Monitor;  Fred  Patott 
NANA;  P.  W.  Porter,  Cletxlawi 
Plain-Dealer;  Robert  D.  Potter 
American  Weekly;  G.  R.  Reis 
Youngstown  Vindicator;  Sib 
Shaffer,  Newsweek;  Walter  i 
Shead,  WNU;  William  H.  Shi? 
pen,  Washington  Star;  Tony  S 
Smith,  Frank  Gannett  Newjpr 
pers;  Louis  Spilman,  Wayser 
boro  (Va. )  News-Virginian  m 
Virginia  Press  Association:  P 
W.  Swain,  McGraw-Hill;  Fnnk 
Thone,  Science  Service;  V,  T 
Tubbs,  Philadelphia  Afro-Anur- 
ican;  Mark  Watson,  Baltimori 
Sun;  J.  N.  Wright  Passaic  (N.J.I 
Herald  News;  James  R.  Youoi. 
Anderson  (S.  C. )  Independtti 
and  Mail;  and  P.  B.  Young,  Jr.. 
Norfolk  Journal  &  Guide  ui 
Negro  Press  Association. 

Foreign  press  representatires 
aboard  are:  James  Cannera. 
London  Daily  Express;  Yre 
Farge,  Pari*  Figaro  and  Agencr 
France  Presse;  O.  Guzman.  Mex¬ 
ico;  Michael  Hofman,  Poland:  A 
M.  Khokhlov,  Tass;  E.  W.  Midi- 
pine,  Sydney  Telegraph  aai 
Australian  Associated  Pres: 
and  Larry  Solon,  London  Newt 
Chronicle.  In  each  instaiw 
these  writers  will  act  iii  behiM 
of  the  entire  press  of  their  coun¬ 
try  on  a  pool  basis. 


th«  correct  ai»«w«r?”  »* 
m«ntal  tonic  with  any  averaf* 
papar  raadar.  Having  cxhaiutW  h 
own  sources  ol  factual  data*  he  tv* 
to  his  local  newspaper — and  te  th* 
popular  feature.  The  HasUn  lafj** 
tion  Service.  With  headquartiit  h 
Washington,  D,  C.,  this  effisiaaf  ^ 
ganisation  is  close  to  depia^*^ 


r/ie  Nor/M  Hmhr.  Dmily  Nwmm  r** 

wetaed  ita  contrmat  faa  Tha  Hmakin  Semes* 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHlRfor  Jbm  !•. 


And  if  you  aren’t  up  on  today’s  expressive  slang, 
peanuts  means  a  very  small  amount  of  money. 
Like  your  eleetrie  bill.  It  really  is  peanuts,  isn’t  it  — 
compared  to  most  other  items  in  your  family  budget? 

While  the  cost  of  most  things  climbed 
through  the  years  —  the  price  of  electric  service 
kept  right  on  going  down.  Even  in  wartime, 
when  practically  all  prices  popped  up,  electricity 
actually  became  a  few  peanuts  cheaper. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  American 
family  gets  twice  as  much  electricity  for  its  money 
today  as  it  did  20  years  ago  I 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  an  important  point. 

Sound  business  management  —  and  experienced 
employees— together  have  given  the  American  people 
dependable,  low-priced  electric  service  —  the  best 
and  the  most  m  the  world!  You’ll  enjoy  that  service 
even  more  in  the  electric  years  ahead. 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

ir  Namtt  on  ttquttf  from  fhlt  magatino. 

Enjoy  "THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR”  with  Robert  Armhrntter's  Orchestra.  Es/ery  Sunday  afternoon,  4:i0,  Eastern  Daylight  Time,  CBS  Netsaork. 


In  O.  S.  A. 


The  more  you  study  the  West  Coast  Market  picture,  the  more 
iin|M>rtaiit  htn-omes  the  metropolitan  San  Francisco  area  nith  over 
235,000  families  in  an  easy-to-sell,  compact  FI  square  miles. 

^  ith  its  c<mcentration  of  population,  purchasing  power 
and  retail  outlets,  San  Francisco  is  the  “buirs-eyc”  at  which 
every  advertiser  should  aim. 
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